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LOST AMONG THE WILD MEN 



CHAPTER L 



MY EARLY PASSION FOR THE SEA — ^I HAVE AN UNHAPPY 
QUARREL WITH MY FATHER, AND FIRST MEET MY 
" BLACK BEAST." 



Does the EngKshman live who, bom and bred near 
a seaport town, can honestly declare that at some 
time during his boyhood he has not yearned, as the 
song has it, for " a life on the ocean wave " P 

There may exist such a rata am, it is true ; but /, 
Tom Overhall, am no such rare bird; on the con- 
trary, I took to the sea like a gull, or a Mother 
Carey^s chicken. It might perhaps have been other- 
wise ; at least, so I sometimes think when I am in a 
desponding humour, and remember the many suffer- 
ings and hardships I have endured, and which I am 
about to relate. But, zounds! I am getting into 
the doldrums now, and that will never do at the very 

S ^ -B 
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beginning of my narrative. "Care," it is said, 
" killed the cat :" regrets are useless. " What's done 
can't be helped." 

" Helped !" why, bless your heart, I could no more 
prevent the longing, the instinct, I might almost call 
it, I had for the sea, than I could help loving my 
parents and sisters ; for, d'ye see, I was an only son. 

But, seriously, this is how I believe the longing 
came about: in some sort as all things, good and 
bad, do, by the force of example. My father was a 
farmer — ^it was a weakness of his to call himself a 
gentiemdn-faTmei — an occupation, you will say, many 
leagues away from a seafaring life; but then we 
used to have so many salt-water people come to the 
old house, some relations or personal friends, others 
merchant skippers or "owners," to purchase live 
stock and other stores {in which my father dealt, and 
out of which he turned a pretty penny), that I sniffed 
the brine with my first pap. 

Then these visitors would spin such thrilling yams 
about the deep, and the countries and queer people 
beyond it, to say nothing of shipwrecks, pirates, and 
all that kind of thing, that, like Desdemona in the 
play, I soon learned to love the tellers for the dan- 
gers they had passed, or, to paraphrase Master 
Nerval's speech — 

I had heard of ocean, and longed to follow to its 
briny fields, some seamanlike skipper ; and Heaven 
soon granted what my sire denied. 

But, did my father deny me P you will ask. Ay, 
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that he did, yery sternly too ; and that reminds me 
of the first conversation we had together on the 
subject. 

" Tom, boy/' said he, one day (it was a Wednes- 
day), when, after leaving school, I was, accord- 
ing to custom, preparing to spend my half-hoKday 
in the docks among the shipping, " I am afraid you 
will turn out a ne'er-do-well/' 

" Why, father?" said I, not a little alarmed at his 
stem look and the yet sterner tone of his voice. 

"Because you are for ever vagabondizing about 
the docks among the sailors. No good can come of 
it, Tom." 

** No harm can come of it, father ; and I am not 
a vagabond," I replied, I am afraid a Kttle more 
warmly than became me ; and so my father thought, 
for he replied very angrily — 

" Harm, boy ! it will be your ruin : such asso- 
ciates will unsettle your mind, send your thoughts 
vagabondizing" (this was a favourite word of my 
father's). 

" But," he added, " once and for all, I forbid you 
frequenting the docks." 

"But, father," I said, and ionocently enough too, "I 
can't help going to the docks : it seems as if my legs 
would take me there, whether I wished it or not." 

" You are a fool, Tom," replied he, with a smiling 
countenance. 

Taking advantage of this apparent sunshine, I 
said — 

b2 
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*' Besides, father, I am fond of slipping ; I like the 
sailors, and I love the sea." 

"That's candid, with a vengeance," he replied, 
^ angrily ; but in a softer, although determined manner 
he added, " Now listen, Tom, and hear what / have 
to say ; for you are old enough to understand me. 
There are but two persons in the world that I love — 
your sister Fanny and you. For you two I have 
toiled and saved long and hard, ever calculating that 
I should spend my days with you." 

** You will have my sister always with yoa, father," 
I said. 

"And you also, Tom," he interrupted; "or not 
one penny of my money — ^and, as Fanny has five 
thousand pounds, independent of me, a tolerably 
large share of it might come to you — ^will ever fall 
to your share." 

" But," he added, more calmly, " your sister will 
not always be with me ; she will marry, and leave 
the farm." 

" Ah ! I never thought of that," I said. 

" No ; it is not likely that a boy of your age would 
have such a thought ; nevertheless, it is so. Fanny 
is even already about to be married." 

"Fanny about to be married!" I repeated, 
with astonishment, and forgetting my own diffi- 
culty, and also that my sister was twenty years 
of age — 

" To whom, father P " 

"Shall I satisfy your curiosity P" he replied, laugh- 
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ing. " Well, then, to Mr. George Batley, the son of 
Sir George Batley, the great ship-owner." 

Boy as I was, this news shocked me ; for I disliked 
this George Batley — without reason, by the way ; for 
at that time he had done me no harm — ^and so I 
replied — 

" I'm sorry to hear it, father." 

"Why, lad?" he replied, astonished at my answer. 

Puzzled for a reply, I hazarded — 

" Because he is the son of a proud, rich man, and 
he and — and — and — ^his father will treat people like 
us as if — as if — well — as if we were beneath them." 
I added, " I think he is a bad man ; at least, he looks 
bad ; and, moreover " (this was pure malice upon my 
part, for I did not believe what I said), " I believe he 
is a make-believe ; that is, that he is not so rich as he 
seems, and only wants to get Fan's fortune." 

" Tom, Tom, you are a fool ; but you will know 
better when you are older," replied my father. 

Then, returning to the old subject, he added — 

" Now, boy, let me repeat my command that you 
will give up this hankering after the sea ; and, if not 
immediately, I will send you to a severe school inland, 
where it will be flogged out of you." 

How my cheeks tingled at the word flogged. 
Flogged, indeed ! I, that had never had a hand laid 
upon me in anger, even by my sometimes violent 
father ; and violent he occasionally was, beyond all 
bounds, even to hurling the article nearest at hand 
at the head of any servant, or even one of his chil- 
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dren, if greatly vexed ; still he had never degraded 
either of us with blow of hand or cane. 

I stood for a moment or two, silent and pensive. 

" Strange/' thought I, " that my father should so 
thoroughly understand my determination of going 
to sea.*' 

Then it suddenly flashed through my mind that 
this very George Batley had, while transacting busi- 
ness in the docks for his father, the great ship-owner, 
often met me, nay, had conversed with me about my 
future ; and I remembered also, in the exuberance 
of my delight at being taken notice of by a ship- 
ownei>— one, indeed, who could facilitate my darling 
object — ^that I had told him of my desire, nay, deter- 
mination, to become a sailor. 

" The sneak !" I muttered ; not, however, so low 
that the words were not heard by my father. 

" Sneak, boy ! who ? '' 

"That fellow George Batley,'' I replied ; "for he 
has been making mischief between you and me, 
father." 

" How dare you couple such an epithet with Mr. 
George Batley's name, boy!" cried my father, an- 
grily. "When you are older you will thank him 
for this service, as I do now. Yes, it was Mr. Batley 
who told me of your vagabondizing intentions; it 
was he, also, who advised the cure. There, 
don't look so surly, Tom : you will live to thank 
him." 

" Live to hate him, more likely, father," I replied, 
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tmdutiftilly. But what cure did George Batloy to- 
commend ?'' 

" The inland school, and where the masters are 
not afraid to flog boys, although, like you, they may 
happen to be nearly six feet high,'' he replied. 

"George Batley told you my determination — 
George Batley advised this inland school,, did he P" 
I replied, in a very undutiful rage, adding — 

" Then some day I will pay him out for his pains, 
the sneak ! Moreover," I added, nearly beside myself 
with indignation, " I will go to sea, if it be only as 
a cabin-boy/' 

" Tou mil, you vagabond !" cried my father, in 
one of his " word-and-a-blow " passions, and the next 
moment a heavy brazen standish was skimming 
through the air. 

But an instant later, and the standish would have 
struck a personage who was entering the room : the 
door, in tajct, stood half opened, and his hand was 
upon the handle. 

Too much ashamed and grief-stricken at having 
thus aroused my good parent's anger to notice the 
new-comer, I had fallen on my knees before him. 

" Father, dear father," I cried, " forgive me. I 
knew not what I said." 

Instantly my parent's wrath had vanished, but his 
face had become livid, tears stood in his eyes, and 
the frame that had never quivered before his fellow- 
men trembled like an aspen in the wind. 

** Tom, Tom," cried the good man, in a subdued 
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tone, " the Lord help me ! I might have killed you. I 
am worse than you, yet it was cruel to arouse the 
latent demon within me. Let me pray that the evil 
spirit may be allayed now and for ever ;" and he 
buried his face in his hands. 

It is an odd sensation to see a strong man in tears, 
an oak trembling like an aspen-leaf; but when that 
man is one's own kind father, and one's self the cause, 
well — ^well — ^it was almost more than I could bear. 

" Father, dear father," I cried, taking his hand, 
" forgive me 1 this shall never occur again." 

" Leave me, Tom, leave me: it will soon be over," 
he repHed, returning the grasp. 

He could say no more, so strong was the conflict 
within his heart ; so I arose to obey, but, turning my 
head, there stood before me, with countenance betray- 
ing part satisfaction, part pity, part contempt— 

George Batley. 

From the first moment that my eyes lighted upon 
his face, I had disliked the man. What my feelings 
were towards him at that particular juncture may be 
imagined from the foregoing ; but, that my first 
blind intuitive dislike was a true foreshadowing of 
the future, the reader will discern when he finds that 
that man was, throughout my adventures, the hete 
noir — ^yes, veritably, the hlack beast — of my exist- 
ence, whether in civilized lands, upon the turbulent 
seas, or amid the savage wilds of the giants of Pata- 
gonia. But I must not anticipate. 

Tall, slender, low-browed, pale-faced, and looking 
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the paler by contrast with his jet black, bushy whis- 
kers, and hair which, by the way, was carefully 
parted down the middle with feminine precision, the 
reader will scarcely regard Mr. Batley as a subject • 
upon whom a tailor would desire to show his sartorial 
skill ; yet, to do him justice, the man did possess the 
outward and visible signs of what his birth, position, 
and wealth should have made him ; namely, a gentle- 
man. He was, in fact, a dandy in a mild form. 

Yes, there before me, in a fashionably cut suit of 
black, relieved by a vest of spotless white, well-fitting 
lavender gloves, and boots that would have broken 
the hearts of Hoby or Medwin with envy, mincingly 
he stood, twiddling his brilliantly burnished hat be- 
tween his lavender fingers calmly, and, paradoxical 
as the phrase may seem, with well-bred insolence, 
mentally taking my measure from head to feet. 

" Mr. Batley,*' I exclaimed, indignantly, "you will 
certainly know me the next time we meet." 

** You are rude. Master Tom, very rude : it is not 
becoming at your age. I am afraid your education 
has been sadly neglected ; at least, as far as manners 
go,'' he replied. 

Then, having regarded me for an instant with a 
look of supreme contempt, he walked up to my 
father, and, taking his hand, said, in tones that 
sounded to me like the purring of a cat — 

'Tm afraid my visit is inopportune, Mr. Overhall: 
I have interrupted a Ute^a-tcte between you and my 
young friend here.'* 
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" Friend P^ I jerked out, stung to the quick 
by his superciliousness : " you are no friend of mine/' 

*' And, sir," he continued, as, without deigning to 
notice my reply, he pointed to the standish on the 
floor, " I am a&aid no very agreeable tete-a-tete either; 
but I beg you will look over this little escapade, 
whatever it may be ; for, you know, boys will be boys, 
and Thomas is but young." 

"Mr. George Batley," I began, more indignant 
than ever — 

'* Silence, Tom, silence : leave the room — Cleave Mr. 
Batley and me alone," interrupted my father, as he 
shook my bete noir by the hand. 

As I had no wish to again anger my father, I at 
once obeyed ; and it was well that I did so, for, had 
I remained, most assuredly I should have committed 
myself. But on reaching my own room I threw 
myself " on the bed," and for a short time shed tears 
of vexation that I had not "had it out " with George 
Batley. 

Then for nearly two hours I struggled to " think 
out " the reason why this man I so miieh disliked 
should possess such influence over my parent. 

But have I not said that my father's weakness was 
for the world to regard him as a gentleman'tsLTiaer ? 

In truth he was an ambitious man, and that am- 
bition he fully hoped was about to be gratified. 

His daughter was engaged to marry this man, the 
son of a baronet and ship-owner. 

By the way, I do not think he cared so much about 
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the small nobility of a baronetcy ; for my father 
knew — as indeed who does notP — that there is a 
legion of this smaller fiy of the upper crust of 
society whose screens between " the wind and their 
nobiKty" are so thin and threadbare that they pass a 
life-long shivering on the very verge of pauperism — 
at least, where they have not sufficient brains or 
opportunities for scheming. Apropos of this, within 
the last twelve years there have been baronets, and 
of ancient name too, who have let themselves out 
as directors of bubble companies at the small sum of 
thirty shillings per week. 



CHAPTER IL 

MY CONFERENCE WITH SISTER FAN AND AGNES DERVALL 
— I CONSENT TO TRY A CURB FOR MY LONGING 
FOR THE SEA. 

The rest of that day I was very miserable, brooding 
over my three great troubles : first, having quar- 
relled with my father and caused him pain ; second, 
my utter hopelessness of attaining my darling desire 
of going to sea, for at that time I did not dream of 
acting in open opposition to my parent ; thirdly, and 
perhaps most galling, that I had not " had it out" 
with George Batley. 

To cap all, there was no person in the house in 
whom I could confide. My sister Fanny was from 
home on a visit, and my father had left on some 
matter of business immediately after his interview 
with my bite noir, not to return till long after my 
bed-time. 

One thought, however, made my pillow the 
smoother — ^Fanny was to return in the morning ; and 
80 I fell asleep that night to dream of George Batley, 
who took all kinds of hideous shapes, and surpassed 
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in roguery all the villains of all the novels I had 
read from the circulating library ; of a penitent son, 
who would have cut off his right hand rather than 
cause his father a single pang ; and, lastly, of those 
glories of a life on the ocean which it had been the 
greatest of my troubles to fear that I should be for 
ever debarred from enjoying. 

The next morning I went to school, and, I am 
afraid, in my anxiety to see my sister Fanny, told 
the master a small fib ; namely, that my father re- 
quired me at home an hour earlier than usual. At 
all events, when I did reach home I found that 
Fanny had arrived about two hours previously. 
Moreover, hearing that my father was not in the 
house, I made my way at once to our little drawing- 
room. 

My heart bounded with joy : Fanny would settle 
everything to the satisfaction of everybody. 

But guess my surprise, my chagrin, on entering 
the drawing-room, at seeing not only Fanny, but a 
stranger, a girl about my own age. 

Truly she was exceedingly handsome, a brilliantly 
complexioned brunette, with pale, noble brow, spark- 
ling, almond-shaped, hazel eyes, and a profrision of 
chestnut curls, which hung nearly to her tapered 
waist. But, and I must tell the truth, just then I 
could regard Miss Agnes Denrall in no other light 
than as a handsome bore ; for haxi I not hoped, did I 
not desire, to see my sister alone ? Accordingly — 
for I never could disguise my feelings — ^I looked very 
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" glum," if not surly, and but barely acknowledged 
the graceful bow and cordial shake of the hand she 
gave me as my sister introduced us to each other. 

I tried to smile, or at least to look agreeable ; but 
it was a burlesque, for I was mentally repeating, 
*' Bother the girl ! I wish she was in Jericho." 

Yet this same girl, bless her heart 1 was destined 
to pa^s through much suflFering and many trials in 
foreign and savage lands with me hereafter. 

But that is to anticipate ; sufficient now to say 
that my sister was evidently pained at my rudeness. 

" Why, Tom, my dear boy," said she, " what has 
become of your manners ? Miss DervaU must take 
you for a clodhopper." 

Thus aroused to something like a sense of shame, 
I turned to the young lady, and apologized for my 
rudeness. 

" But the truth is, Fanny,*' I said to my sister, " I 
am in trouble, and I wanted to see you alone." 

" Pardon me, I will leave the room at once, Mr. 
Overhall," said the yoimg lady, as she was about to 
leave the room. 

May I here remark, parenthetically, that the 
mister (it was the first time that epithet of manhood 
had been applied to me) had more effect upon me 
than her brilliant eyes, curling locks, and graceful, 
ladylike carriage. 

Yes, it made me a hypocrite ; for it fed my vanity, 
which had made me determine at once that Miss 
Agnes was a very discerning girl ; for she had de- 
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tected and proclaiined, inferentially, me to be — ^what I 
had long thought myself — ^more of a man than a boy. 

Thus I again apologized for my apparent rudeness, 
and begged that she would upon no account quit the 
room, as my business with my sister was but of little 
importance — at least, at that particular time. 

Miss Dervall smiled: it was a charming smile, 
too, yet — must I own it P — more galling than would 
have been a blow even from George Batley; for 
instinctively I felt that she understood my little 
vanity, and mentally I at once shrunk within myself 
with self-contempt; for you know, dear reader, if 
you do know anything of girls, that they are wonder- 
fully shrewd in such matters. 

Ah, my friends, believe me that often when, in 
your self-sufficiency, you talk nonsense to the fair 
sex, they could, if their more gentle nature and con- 
sideration for the feelings of others did not forbid, 
tear the mask from your faces. In other words, 
although, for good-breeding's sake, they permit you 
to think them fools (for such in reality they would 
be did they believe you), in nine cases out of ten 
they are only laughing at you in their sleeves. 

Of course, my sister understood the feelings of her 
own sex ; she also could read me as easily as if I 
had been a book — ^nay, a placard, printed in the 
largest type. Moreover, being a hater of (well, it 
may be vulgar, but it is the only word in the English 
language fiilly expressive of my meaning) humbug, 
even in its mildest form, she said— 
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"Tom, Tom, Mister Tom, the roughness of the 
bear is more to be admired than the vanity of the 
peacock/' 

Then stripping, as it were, all the gold off my 
gingerbread, she added— 

" My dear boy " (it was really very galling to be 
so called in the presence of a yoimg lady who had 
acknowledged my right to the title of mister), "be 
rough as you will, but be honest, and admit that, 
now as at first, you are vexed at finding my 
friend Agnes here, when you desired to see me 
alone/' 

This was rough riding with a vengeance; but 
"conscience makes cowards of us all,'* and so, un- 
palatable as it was, without further ado, but in a 
kind of spasm, I admitted the truth. 

"I knew it,'* replied Fanny; "but now, my dear 
Tom, let me tell you that I — ^ay, and Miss Dervall also 
— ^know the whole of your trouble and its cause ; for 
our father had but just concluded telling us the 
whole story a few minutes before you came in." 

" Did he tell you what I said about George Batley, 
the sneak ?" I asked, anxiously. 

" Hush !" she said : " Mr. Batley is to be my future 
husband." 

" Pardon me, dear Fanny !" I said, fearing that I 
might have annoyed her ; but I continued, " Heaven 
help me : I hate that man, and am sure he will make 
a bad husband." 

" Hush, Tom I" she replied : " you do not know all 
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— ^you may never know. At all events, at present 
you are too young to judge of such matters : what is, 
M for the best/' 

" Well, Fan, if George Batley is for the best, I 
should like to know who is for the tcarstf that's all," 
I replied, obstinately. 

" Silence, Tom, now and for ever on that point, 
if you would not have me quarrel with you !" she 
replied, more angrily than was her usual wont. 

" "Well, Fan," said I, imgratefully, and repeating 
a favourite saying of my father's, " ' since you have 
made your bed, you must lie on it ;' but I am sorry 
for all that, for I believe the fellow to be what at our 
school we call a 'bad egg.' " 

" Tom, Tom," cried my sister, the colour suffiising 
her face and neck, " I must not hear this : if you 
repeat it, I will not speak to you while I remain 
in this house." 

MissDervall had been silent duringour conversation, 
but now, stirred by some sudden impulse, she said — 

" Tour brother is right, Fanny : George Batley is 
not a good man !" but then, as if fearing that she 
had overstepped the line of good breeding, and 
offended my sister, she took her hand, adding, 
" Pardon me, dear : my interference is impertinent." 

" What !" I exclaimed : " Miss Agnes, do you know 
this George Batley P" 

" I do : he is my first cousin." 

" Peace, peace, both of you !" exclaimed my sister, 
her bosom heaving, and the veins in her neck and 

c 
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forehead filled almost to bursting : " as I have said 
before, Mr. Batley is to be my hiisband. For mercy's 
sake, let me hear no more of this." 

Then, by a painful effort, which to me was but too 
apparent, she became calmer, and, addressing me in 
her mildest and most affectionate manner, she said — 

" Tom, you know I am aware of what has passed 
between our father and you. "Without, perhaps, 
being all to blame, you have caused him great 
uneasiness. He has ever regarded you as his suc- 
cessor to the farm, and to the bulk of his property ; 
for I am sufficiently provided for. It has been the 
darling object of his life. Tom, will you, can you 
ruin his hopes, aud forego such certain fortune for 
a mere chimera, a life at sea? for such, he tells me, 
is your determination." 

Resting for a moment, as if to give her words 
the greater weight, she continued — 

" To remain with him is your duty ; and duty, Tom, 
is before, far before any wayward inclination of your 
own. Let me beg — ^nay, implore of you, as you love 
him, love me, to cast aside this fancy, and address 
yourself manfiilly to the duties of the farm as soon 
as you leave school. Bemember that to make sa- 
crifices is the lot — ^nay, duty of all of us ; and this 
is but a trifling sacrifice we ask of you — ^nay, simply 
the conquering of a mere whim." 

"Fan," I replied, overcome by her earnestness, 
feeling the justness of her reasoning, and with tears 
in my eyes — for I dearly loved Old Fan, as I used to 
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call her — " you are wrong in supposing this longing 
of mine to go to sea to be a mere wliim or fancy. It 
has for a long, longk time past been a passion with me. 
I love the sea : I — I — ^well, almost hate the land." 

" Do not — do not think of the sea as a calling," 
suddenly interrupted Agnes DervaU : " 'tis a treach- 
erous, most treacherous profession." 

Then, with tears running down her cheeks, she 
added — 

" And I speak from experience : my two uncles 
were lost at sea ; my dear papa is away, even now, 
we know not where." 

"Pooh, pooh!" I replied, perhaps unfeelingly, 
" if such accidents were to be thought of, there would 
be no sailors, no trade, no fighting, nothing that is 
most glorious. But," I added to my sister, " Fan, 
for your sake, for you, who are about to sacrifice 
yourself, although for whom or what I cannot make 
out, and for our father's sake, I wiU — ^I promise you 
I uoill try to stifle this longing for the sea." 

"My dear, good Tom," cried Fan, kissing me, 
" I knew that we had but to appeal to your better 
feeling to succeed. But," she added, " the shipping 
in the docks, the sailors, the captains who come here 
so often — how, my poor boy, can you conquer this 
passion with such temptations ever at hand P" 
I wiU try. Fan," I replied. 
Try — alas !" she said, " lifear the result of such a 
trial under such circumstances. Believe me, there is 
but one certain remedy." 

c2 
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" What is that ?'' said I, a little alarmed. 

" An immediate removal from the scene of tempta- 
tion : fresh scenes, fresh studies, fresh amusements. 
A year or two, Tom, twenty miles south." 

" Fan,*' I exclaimed, indignantly, " are t/au in the 
conspiracy P Has George Batley talked you over ? for 
he it was who proposed to my father to send me to 
an inland school.*' 

" No, Tom, on my word, no. It is, I believe, our 
father's suggestion — ^nay, desire; and you, I feel, will 
not dare refuse compliance." 

It was galling to be compelled to swallow Batley's 
cure ; but the quarrel of the previous day with my 
father, his wish, also repeated so earnestly by my 
sister, and backed by thfalmost imploring looks of 
Agnes Dervall, it required a firmer, or at least more 
obstinate temperament than I possessed to resist. 

" It shall be as you wish. Fan — at — ^at least I will 
think of it," I muttered, and thus that most unpleasant 
conference ended. 



CHAPTER III. 

I GO INLAND — THE SHADOW OP MY " BLACK BBAST" 
ACCOMPANIES ME — ^MY INTRODUCTION TO THE 
BEV. DR. TUB. 

True to my promise, I did think over the inland 
school scheme. As, however, I knew that, unless I 
intended to act in direct antagonism to the wishes of 
my relatives, the pondering of an entire year would 
avail mq but little, I made a virtue of necessity, and 
accepted Hobson's choice. 

Yes ; with much heart-burning and many a deep- 
drawn sigh, I consented to forego the darling desire 
of my heart — ^the life of a sailor ; and, my father's 
maxim in all affairs of importance being to strike the 
iron while it is hot, he did not allow the grass to 
grow under his feet. Thus, within a week of the 
great conference with my sister, I found myself 
seated by the side of the coachman on the box of the 
stage-coach, and on my way to Telford House School, 
aU submission, and prepared to imdergo what I con- 
sidered my punishment. I had, however, some con- 
solation in the knowledge that the village of Telford, 
at the extreme south end of which the school was 
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situated, was but twenty miles from my own home ; 
so that, should I hate the master or abominate my 
schoolfellows (and I felt fully prepared to do both), 
by a good use of my legs I could very speedily get 
back again. 

Get back again, alas ! little did I dream how many 
years were to elapse ere I should once more sleep 
beneath the dear old roof of my birth and childhood. 

What pleasure I felt in the certainty that now, at 
least for some long time to come, I should have no 
opportimity of meeting with George Batley ! But 
that again get me thinking about poor Fan and her 
engagement to be marked ; and so, regardless of the 
garrulity of coachee, I fell into a reverie, from which 
I was not aroused till we entered Telford village. 
We had nearly passed through it when the coachman, 
pointing with his whip to a pair of great iron park 
gates, through the fretwork of which I had a 
glimpse of a stately mansion, said — 

" Fine old place that, mister/' 

" Yes, yes,'' I replied, listlessly, and vexed at being 
aroused out of my reverie. " Whose place is it ?" 

" Lord love ye, doan't ye know ?*' was the reply, 
with a stare of astonishment at my ignorance. 

''Not I.'' 

" Knoa, ye doan't raly P Well, it be Telford Park." 

" Oh !" 

" Yes, it be," he replied, sharply, and with evident 
disgust at my indifference. 

" It seems to be a large park, at aU events," I said, 
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casting my eyes along a mile or two of bricks and 
mortar. 

"Well, mister, you'll excuse me, but you is a 
queer 'un, you is. It isn't size we go in for in these 
parts, but quality ; and it's the rale quality you'll get 
in that park, in that house, and in its owner the 
Squire too, I can tell'e." 

"I am glad to heat it. So the Squire's a good 
man, is he P" 

" Is he P" he repeated, more indignantly. " In 
course he is. Who ever h'ard anything agin' Sir 
George Batley P" 

"Whop" I exclaimed, starting up from my seat 
as the name of my "black beast" rang in my 
ears. 

" Why, bless us, yoimg gent, what's the matter P 
You aren't taken to jib, are you P" he cried, putting 
forth a hand as if to save me from tumbling from 
the box. 

"All right," I said, laughing, then, by way of 
explanation, added, "I am acquainted with the 
baronet's son, but had no notion that the family seat 
was at Telford. I was surprised, that's all." 

" Then may be it's the young squire ye knoa," he 
replied in a respectful tone, and as if mentally 
touching his hat to one who had the honour of being, 
as he thought, a friend of the great man's heir. 

" Yes, yes," I replied, adding, by way of an effort 
to change the conversation, "But how far are we 
now from Telford School P" 
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But coachee was not to be so easily thrown from 
his hobby. 

" Not a hundred yards : it is just at the turning of 
the wall ; the ground joins the park. You can see the 
chimbleys there through them trees. So then ye do 
knoa the young squire. "Well, you can't know a better 
sort : he's quality, he is ; and not only hisself, but his 
boots and his gloves, they do fit wonderful, they do : 
you'd think they'd growed on him, ye would." 

I felt as if I could have throttled the man for thus 
singing the praises of my "black beast." Before, 
however, he could say more, the coach had stopped in 
front of the school. 

" Thank Heaven !" I exclaimed, delighted that I 
should now hear no more of this George Batley : " we 
are at our journey's end." 

" Yes," said my garrulous friend, "this be Telford 
House School, it be ; and cur'ous enough, too, young 
gent, it belongs to the young squire's own self. It 
was left him, you see, by his mother, and he lets it to 
the schoolmaster at a mere song a year, which, ye 
see, carries out what I said about Master George's 
being the right sort. Ah, he is quality — he 



is." 



" Confoimd you and your squires !" I exclaimed, 
forgetting my manners in my rage, and, at the same 
time taking hold of the rail, at a leap I vaulted from 
the box on to the curb-stone. 

"Bless us and save us!" cried the astonished 
driver : " he's as mad as a March hare. It's a lunatic- 
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asylum, and not a scliool, his friends should have 
sent him to/' 

At which I could not help laughing ; so, tossing 
him a shilling for himself, I said— 

" Good-bye, coachman." 

"Good-bye, your honour," he replied, touching 
his hat ; " and if so be you sees your friend, young 
Squire Batley, mayhap you won't mind telling him 
that Tom Bell behayed civilly to ye, as he does to all 
Squire Batley's friends." 

"Pshaw !" I exclaimed, turning towards the door ; 
and thus — a bad omen I took it to be — ^with the name 
of my " black beast " ringing in my ears, I made my 
debut at Telford House School. 

I was at once introduced into the parlour, and into 
the presence of Dr. Tub — a short person, with a very 
round body ; a stomach whose protuberance rendered 
him worthy of his name ; a head as roimd and as hard- 
looking as a cannon-ball; with two little, sharp, gray 
eyes; a nose so small that it was scarcely worth men- 
tioning ; and a very rubicund face ; but withal, as it 
appeared to me then, a very agreeable manner. 

" "Well, well, young gentleman," said the doctor, 
holding my father's letter of introduction in his 
hand, " we shall get on very well together, no doubt. 
You are a little too big, perhaps, to begin training (I 
was nearly six feet high) ; but never mind that : if 
we can succeed in lopping off the moral excrescences, 
the fungi of bad habits, we won't care about the 
growth of the main trunk. You have a hankering 
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after the sea ; that's a moral disease, certainly, but 
then here is the antidote. Your worthy parent says 
that you yourself desire to root out this propensity ; 
so far, so good. Where there's a will, there's a way : 
now you find the will ; we will find the way. But, 
^y good lad, you are fatigued," he said: " we wiU have 
in some refireshment ;" and the doctor, having con- 
cluded his introductory harangue, rang for the tray. 

Cold chicken, ham, mashed potatoes, a dinner roll, 
and a tumbler of pale sherry and water — well, that 
wasn't a bad beginning for a schoolboy. I wondered 
whether it would last. Then the doctor's manner 
was so obsequious that it surprised me. 

" So," said the doctor, holding a glass of sherry 
between his fingers, and peering into it with the eye 
of a connoisseur, and then glancing at me as if he 
was trying to spell out my mind and character letter 
by letter, " we are going to have a wedding in our 
family." 

" Indeed, sir?" I said, never observing that he was 
alluding to my family, and that the we was a mere 
playftd, patronizing kind of rendering of you — 
"indeed? I am happy to hear it." 

"Indeed, my dear lad," he said, emphasizing 
the first word, " you should be happy ; for it is an 
alliance that would bring honour even to a titled 
family." 

" What on earth," I thought, " does the old boy 
mean?" but I was not long left in doubt, for he 
continued — 
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" I have long had the honour of the gentleman's 
acquaintance, friendship I may say, for he has been 
a kind friend to me. Young gentleman, I congratu- 
late you, and toast your fair sister and her most 
estimable intended Mr. George Batley ;" so saying, 
he sipped, nay, tossed oflf the contents of his glass. 

My " black beast " again ! I could have pimched 
in the head of that reverend little tub. I arose, and 
in the instant was about rushing out of the house; 
but the little man, mistaking the meaning of my 
movements, said — 

" Sit down, my lad : you are excited. At that, 
however, I am not surprised. At such times one 
is likely to become a little flurried. But you have 
not drunk your intended brother-in-law's health." 

" I have not, nor do I intend," I said, bluntly. 

" Ay, indeed ! " exclaimed the astonished doctor, 
staring me in the face. " Why not, pray ?" 

" I do not like him, sir." 

"Not like him, my lad I pooh! pooh! Mr. Batley 
was the cause of your being placed under my care." 

"I thought so," said I, my face flushed with 
anger. " Then I hate him, for a sneak." 

The doctor, at this, looked daggers. As, however, 
it was too early in my school career to show open 
anger, or for another reason that I was afterwards to 
discover, he sought refuge in pity. 

"Poor boy — ^poor boy!" he said; "it was time 
indeed that your father sent you from home. A little 
patience, a little patience, however, and we shall effect 
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a reformatioii. Mr. Griffin/' lie added, as a tall, gatmt 
Irislunan, liis usher, and who, like his master, looked 
his name, entered the room, "show this young 
gentleman his room. He is to have a private 
dormitory.'' And so I was led away like a young 
bear, with many a trouble to come. 



CHAPTER IV. 

I MAKE THE ACQUAINTANCE OF MY LORD PADDY — 
HIS LORDSHIP TELLS ME HIS HISTORY— NEARLY 
A GREAT FIGHT — INROAD OF THE MASTERS. 

When I think how many a time and oft I have 
slumbered soundly at sea. ree:ardless of the beatins:, 
pitiless stonn, and bno;^!? before I kid dovS 
that that night might be my last, or in the wild 
forest in the immediate neighbourhood of savage 
beasts and still more savage men, it seems queer to 
me now that in my boyhood I found it difficult 
to sleep in a strange bed ; yet so it was. 

My first night at Telford House I lay awake the 
greater portion of the hours, partly, perhaps, because 
of the strange bed, but partly pondering on the past, 
and speculating as to the future. Thus eight o'clock 
in the morning found me in a sound sleep, and 
dreaming — ^actually dreaming that I was late, that I 
had overslept myself, and that the funny-shaped 
little doctor was reading me a severe lecture upon the 
sin of idleness. 

" Boy," said my dream-doctor, '* remember, through 



\ 
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life, that an idle man has the devil for a companion;" 
a truism, by the way, which I have never since 
forgotten. 

In my dream, too, the doctor, after repeatedly call- 
ing aloud my name^ adopted an odd, an unpleasant 
mode of awakening me. He caught hold of my legs 
and dragged me fairly out of bed. The fall of about 
thirty inches on to the floor awakened me in a 
fright. 

" By the piper that played before Moses, but you'll 
catch it, old 'un, you will,'* were the first words that 
saluted my awakened sense of hearing. 

Could such words come from the rev. doctor? 
No ! Looking up, I saw standing over me a tall, 
thin, lantern-jawed boy of about my own age, with 
good features, and a shock head of red hair, which 
was not rendered the more enticing by the dabs of 
blacking about his face and arms; for he had no 
jacket on, and his shirt-sleeves were tucked up. 
Moreover, upon the white dimity cover of my dress- 
ing table was one boot, but half polished, and its 
fellow half wet with blacking; 

Of course I judged him to be a foot-boy, or cer- 
tainly the " boots'' of the establishment ; and, indig- 
nant at such treatment from such a person, I jumped 
to my feet, and, catching hold of his shirt-collar, 
exclaimed — 

" You rascal, how dare you — ^who are you ?" 

*' Who am I, is it ye want to know ?" he replied, 
with a humorous grin. " Shure, thin, it's a gintle- 
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man I am, blood, bone, and name, wbicb it is Mister 
Phinaeus O'Malley." 

" A gentleman V I said, laugbing and quitting my 
hold of his collar ; " then I beg your pardon. Mister 
Phinaeus O'Malley : I mistook you for the foot- 
boy." 

^' Foot-hojV he exclaimed, spitefully; "by the 
powers, thin, Mr. Fre8h-un\ it'll be my foot that'll 
kick dacent manners into ye, if ye don't mend the 
few you have. Ifs my father's son, is it, the last of 
the O'Malleys, of Balycoron, that's to be called ugly 
names by the son of a Sassenach pig-dealer?" 

"Well, well, Mr. Phinaeus O'Malley," said I, 
really vexed that I had annoyed him, " I'U beg your 
pardon, conditionally that you'll beg mine; for if I 
have hurt your feelings, your hand has hurt both my 
dignity and my back." 

" It's your back that's hurt, is it P" he said, with a 
comical expression upon his countenance ; " thin I 
beg your back's pardon, for I thought it was upon 
a softer part that I let you down so aisy." 

Having then shaken hands together, he said — 

" Bedad, Mr. Allover"— 

" Overhall," I interrupted. 

"Well, Mr. Oyerhaul, if ye don't stir your 
stumps, and show soon at breakfast, you'll just have 
the doctor overhauling you before you can say Jack 
Robinson. He's in a precious temper, I can tell 

ye." 

" Oh, bother his temper ! but get out, and I will be 
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down in tlie twinkUng of an eye," said I, at once 
commencing to dress. 

At these words his eye sparkled with pleasure. 

" Bedad, if ye had only pluck enough to tell old 
Tub that to his face, ye'd be dux of the whole school 
in half an hour — ^ay, cock of the walk at once ; and 
I'd be your lieutenant ;" so saying, he picked up the 
boots, and left the room, leaving me wondering for 
some time as to what position he held in the school. 

After a little pondering, I guessed it. He was the 
reverse of a parlour boarder — ^a kitchen boarder ; that 
is, an orphan, who was being fed, clothed, and edu- 
cated by the doctor, on condition that he saved the 
expense of a foot-boy by doing aU the drudgery of 
the estabUshment, and perhaps paying a trifling 
amiual honorarium. Such, indeedf I afterwards dis- 
covered to be very nearly the fact. 

Now it is not my intention to bore the reader with 
a long account of the characters and doings at Telford 
House ; for enough, and more than enough, has already 
been written illustrative of school life. Even O'Malley 
I have introduced not so much for the oddness of 
his character, but because it is necessary to my nar- 
rative ; for the Irish lad afterwards became my at- 
tached friend, and the companion of all my dangers 
and adventures. In actors' parlance, he played Man 
Friday to my Robinson Crusoe. 

Being my first morning, the doctor, of course, 
very readily excused my oversleeping myself ; nay, 
he was, if possible, more gracious than the previous 
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day. As the weeks rolled over, lie became but the 
more kind and obsequious in his manner, and upon 
the whole I began to feel tolerably comfortable ; nay, 
I even believe that a continuance of such treatment 
would ultimately have uprooted my desire for the sea. 
What, indeed, will kindness not do P 

But " a change came o'er the spirit of my dream." 

One Saturday (it was all-day holiday at Telford 
House) nearly the whole of the pupils were out in 
the spacious grounds, amusing themselves at cricket, 
racket, and foot-balL Phin and I (we had now 
become great friends) had been pressed to play, but, 
to the annoyance of the others, had declined for the 
more congenial amusement of a chat. 

The Irish lad had, in fact, promised to tell me his 
history — ^at least, as far as he knew it himself ; thus 
we had betaken ourselves to a small summer-house at 
one end of the groimds. 

"Now, Phin, old fellow,'* said I, as soon as we 
were seated, " let us hear this strange story of yours." 

" Shure, Tom, a strange story it is, if ye belave 
it ; and, in regard of that, it's strange, too, if you 
don't ; but xt^s gospel truth anyhow. Bedad it is ; 
just as true as I shall be me lord some day, if 
I live long enough, or the old gintleman that's the 
lord now dies soon enough ; it doesn't matter which." 

" My Lord Phin O'Malley," said I, laughing in- 
credulously. 

" Now donH laugh again," he said, savagely, " or, 
by the piper that played before Moses, we'll quarrel." 
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'* Well, go on, Phin, and I'll be all ears, like a — 
you know what." 

" Bedad, Tom, it's just like the animal you havenH 
named you'll be if ye don't belave me tale." 

*' Come, come, Phin, no compliments, if you please 
— go on." 

" WeU, the first thing I remimber is being bom." 

"Come, Phin, that won't do, or else you must 
have been a wonderful baby." 

" Well, you know what I mane : I remimber being 
told that I was bom in a little back street in Dublin 
city ; but I hadn't a mother." 

" Then you were bom while your mother was out. 
Ah, Phin, you were a clever baby, after all." 

"Be jabbers, we'll quarrel, and you'll get a 
licking, Tom, if ye laugh at me like this. Ye know 
what I mane : me poor mother died before I could 
remimber her." 

"That's a littley but a very little better, Phin," 
said I. 

But, not noticing the interruption, he continued — 

" After me mother went to heaven I was taken 
care of by an old woman named Murphy, who kept 
a sweetstuff shop and let lodgings. Me father, poor 
man, and it's almost all I remimber of him, got his 
living as a waiter at an inn. He could neither read 
nor write, but he had a memory, and remimbered 
being told by his father in his childhood that he was 
a kinsman three removes from Lord Balycoron, whose 
family name is O'Malley. 
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" When me grandfather died, he left his widow 
and me father without bit or sup in the cupboard ; 
so the poor lad had to get his living as best he 
could by tending horses and running of errands, 
and so well did he behave that he got promoted to 
be a waiter, and in that situation he died. Of course 
the story of his being akin to Lord Balycoron was 
always upon his mind, so one day he told it to an 
attorney who was stopping at the inn. At first the 
lawyer laughed ; but, seeing my father was in rale 
right down earnest, he took the trouble to make 
inquiries, the result of which was that he believed in 
me father's pretensions, and at once wrote to the then 
Lord Balycoron. No answer came, for his lordship 
didn't choose to acknowledge the waiter at an inn as 
a relation." 

" And so the matter ended, Phin," I said. 

" Be the powers, no,'' he replied, earnestly. " The 
lawyer, having taken the matter up, went on and on 
with it like a brave boy as he was, till my lord told 
him that if he could but find one document (what that 
was I never heard), he would believe in my father's 
identity. Now, Tom, this was a great deal to have 
done, and more would have followed, but me poor 
father died, and there was an end to the business." 

"But, Phin," said I, "you lived; and, having 
taken up your father's cause, it is strange that the 
good lawyer should desert his heir." 

"Botheration to ye, Tom: don't be in such a 
hurry. The lawyer didn't desert me; not a bit of 
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it. At my father's death he brought me with him 
to England — ^to this den — and agreed to pay the 
doctor out of his own pocket to make a gintleman of 
me. Bedad, it's a quare kind of gintleman he's 
made of me at present. Nevertheless, I must tell 
ye that, for the first two years I was here, and while 
he received his money regularly, the Reverend Tub 
treated me like his own son. But now comes the 
trouble. Me friend the lawyer having to make a 
voyage to America, the steamer went down off 
Newfoundland, and from that time not the ghost 
of a sixpence has his riverence old Tub received 
for me keep. 

*' When the doctor first heard of my friend's being 
lost at sea, the old fellow very civilly offered to 
use his interest to get me into the workhouse. But, 
believing that some day luck would turn up, and I 
should be near a lord, if not quite a lord himself, I 
wanted to make myself half a gentleman, if not a 
whole one. So I proposed the half-and-half scheme 
to his riverence, and he agreed that I should be half 
a handy-boy and half a schoolboy; and now, me 
friend Tom, you know how it is that I am neither 
fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring, but just a bit 
of a gintleman, a bit of a scholar, and a great deal 
of a slavey ; and now you know, also, how it is that 
meself, who could kill and eat half the boys in the 
school, puts up with their impudence : it's because, 
if I can't be a whole gintleman, I'd rather be half a 
one than none at all." 
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*' It is a queer story, indeed," said I ; " and now I 
understand why the scamps so frequently address you 
mockingly as * My Lord Paddy.' " 

" It was the doctor himself who told them, the 
baste. But, bedad, it's a great big bating I'll give 
the next fellow that calls me * Me Lord Paddy,' " he 
replied, savagely. 

As if this challenge had been heard, the next 
instant a great lout of a lad, named Brown, the 
son of a neighbouring country gentleman, came 
running up to the summer-house. 

" Lord Paddy,'^ said he, " come out of that, you 
lazy pig, and fetch a fresh ball from my desk." 

" Bedad, I'm in luck's way, Tom : I'll make a 
beginning while my blood 's hot," said Phin, as he 
sprang at Brown, and, catching hold of the collar of 
his jacket, said — 

" What's that you called me, ye dirty fellow P" 

" Come, no tricks ; hands off," replied Brown. 

" Hilloa," shouted one of the other boys, ** there's 
Brown and Paddy having a row ;" and in a minute a 
ring of boys was around us. 

" Help us, old fellow," cried Brown, struggling to 
escape from Phin's grasp : "Paddy 's choking me." 

" Fair play, fair play I Hands off, Paddy. Make 
a ring, and fight it out." 

" Two to one on Lord Paddy," cried some. 

" Three to one on Brown," cried others ; and soon 
parties became equally divided. 

Phin, however, would not loosen his grasp. 
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" What was it ye called me just now ? Repeat it, 
ye dirty pig, that the others may see the licking they^ll 
get if they don't mend their manners.'^ 

But Brown, either sulking or in fear, would not 
open his lips. 

" Come, come, Brown," cried one of the boys, " if 
you have any pluck, say it again." 

"Repeat it, Brown, or we'll all kick you for a 
coward," was the general cry. 

Lord Paddy," groaned Brown. 
Be jabbers, then, you'U remimber the next baby 
ye christen without asking lave," said Phin, adding, 
as he gave him with his brawny hand a cuff on one 
ear that nearly felled him to the groimd, " and don't 
forget there's more of the same sort at the same shop 
if you've a mind to ask for it." 

" Shame ! shame ! It was cowardly to hit him 
while you held him, Paddy," cried one or two of 
Brown's supporters. 

" If ye loike," me friends, said Phin, coolly, " I'll 
give any of you a dose of the same mixture, while 
yer friend Mister Brown is getting himself ready to 
be bate till he can change his name to black and 
blue." 

This imprudent challenge would have been in- 
stantly accepted by the really high-spirited English 
boys, had not some of the calmest among them shouted 
for a ring for Brown and Phin, that they might settle 
their difference at once. A ring was formed, and the 
cry arose — 
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" Come Brown, old fellow, you are ready." 

But Brown, finding it convenient to stand upon 
liis dignity, folded his arms, and declared that he, a 
gentleman, would not fight with a shoe-black. 

At this both parties indignanUy cried— 

" Tou coward ! you shall fight, or we'U know the 
reason why.'' 

Thereupon poor Brown was fairly carried into the 
ring. But at that moment the school-beU rang, and 
the doctor, attended by his three ushers, all armed 
with canes, appeared upon the scene. 

" A fight I'' exclaimed the little man, as he came 
up. " Where are the belligerents and the seconds ? 
They shall all be flogged." 

But seeing Brown, who was an especial favourite, 
and hearing the boys cry out that he was a cur and 
would not fight, he told him he was a good lad ; 
then, turning his wrath upon Phin, he seized him by 
the coUar. 

" You ingrate — ^you pauper vagabond !" and the 
cane would have fallen heavily upon poor Phin 
had I not arrested the doctor's arm, saying as I 
did so — 

" O'Malley is not to blame, sir. He was insulted 
by Brown.'^ 

" And who are you, sir, that dares to say a word 
in favour of this pauper scamp?" cried the little 
man, scowling at me. 

At that moment affairs became still more compli- 
cated. A carriage had stopped at the gates of the 
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house^ and the bell rang as bells only can ring when 
they are pulled by thoroughbred flunkeys. 

The doctor must have guessed who the visitor was ; 
for, letting Phin go^ and muttering that the whole 
affair should be looked into in the evening, and the 
real delinquent be heartily punished, he returned to 
the house. 



CHAPTER V. 

MY "BLACK beast" AGAIN— PHIN GIVES THE WHOLE 
SCHOOL A LESSONy AND SETS OUT TO SEEK HIS 
FORTUNE, 

Running immediately up to my room, which was in 
front of the house, from the window I saw a mail 
phaeton. The gentleman on the box was in the act 
of getting down. He had thrown the reins to the 
groom : his face was turned towards me. 

^^My black beast again I In the name of fortune, 
what does the fellow do here P^ I muttered. " He will 
ask to see me, perhaps ; but I will not meet him." 

So, snatching up my cap, I returned to the ground, 
and, seeing Phin, said — 

" Look here, old fellow : there is a man just come 
to the house who, I think, will ask to see me. I am 
determined not to meet him. I shall bolt/' 

" Intirely do you mane, Tom ?" he asked, with a 
look of astonishment. 

" No ; only until he's gone." 

" Sure, thin, I'm your man. Follow me, and we'll 
take French lave ; only remimber it's high treason 
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for any boy to quit the grounds without old Tub's 
permission/' 

" Well, never mind, old boy ; they can't kill us, 
you know." 

" Be jabbers, no ; but a dale worse than that, Tom. 
They can disgrace us. Old Tub '11 make no bones 
about horseing the pair of us if his riverence — ^may 
he live to be smothered — ^finds us out. But make 
haste, only don't be in a hurry." 

By which Milesianism he meant that we should 
walk along the gravel path as if merely strolling to 
and fro. 

Well, we did so ; but, as soon as we had reached 
the bushes at the end, Phin beat a pathway through 
them; then a ditch was leaped, and in another in- 
stant we were in the open fields forming part of the 
park domain. 

For about two hours, until, indeed, I felt sure 
that George Batley had left the house, we strolled to 
and fro, chatting about the fracas with Brown and 
its probable results, when we returned by the same 
path that we had left. 

We had been missed. To our vexation, Griflin, 
the tall, gaunt usher (Scarecrow the boys used to 
nickname him), met us the instant we reached the 
school grounds. 

" It's a couple of swate boys ye are to give me 
aU this trouble. I have been looking after ye these 
two hours ; but maybe the doctor won't settle it with 

ye." 
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"Och! botheration with the doctor and you too, 
Mr. Griffin. Is it two gintlemen that you'd prevent 
taking a walk out of school-hours ? But/' he added, 
with the funniest and most coaxing of expressions 
upon his countenance, "it isn't yourself, now, Mr. 
Griffin, that'll say a word to Tub about our being 
out of the school grounds, and get your own fellow- 
countryman and his Mend into trouble ; is it, 
now?" 

" Faith, but it's an incorrigible young scamp ye are. 
Master Phin," replied the usher, good-humouredly. 
" It's yourself that knows I'd help you out of the 
scrape if I could; but it's not the like of me that can 
do it, for the doctor with his own two eyes saw you 
break through the hedge." 

" Sure, thin, it's a queer man he must be, and with 
eyes behind him; for he was in the front of the house 
when we took French leave." 

" It's vn'ong ye are, Phin ; for, as soon as young 
Squire Batley came, and they had had a moment's 
speech together, the doctor himself ran into the 
grounds to fetch Overhall. Och! ye ungrateful 
rogue,^' he said, turning to me, " to run away from 
the great rich gintleman who takes such an interest 
in ye/ 

" Then,^' thought I, " I was correct in my surmise : 
the fellow did come to see me." 

"Be the powers, thin," muttered Phin, "it^s a 
precious tub of pickles that we'll soon be up to the 
neck in." 
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" JSTever mind, old fellow/^ said I : ''we may as 
well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb/* 

" It's right ye are, Tom ; so we'll just foight it out 
like brave boys/' 

So in a few minutes more we stood in the awful 
presence of the Rev. Tub. He was in about the middle 
of the school-room, and sat upon a chair so high that 
his little chubby legs would have swung to and fro, 
like a couple of apoplectic beU-ropes in a troubled 
wind, but for a small platform placed in fiont of the 
chair for their support. To use the phrase of one of 
the boys, " He did look hatdvl — ^he just did — did the 
doctor ;" the more so that (and it was his custom on 
such occasions to inspire awe) on either side of him 
stood an usher with a bundle of canes. How like a 
Roman judge attended by his lictors, or a Chinese 
mandarin of justice with his bamboo-holders, he 
must have imagined himself. 

" Boys," said the excited dominie, " Overhall and 
O'Malley, you have been guilty of two heinous and 
unpardonable crimes : first, in inciting the school 
to pugilism, and being guilty of cruelty to Brown, 
the quietest, best-behaved lad in the school [" The 
sneak — the cur !" muttered several of the boys] ; 
secondly, in leaving the grounds of Telford House 
without my especial permission. Now, my boys," he 
added, with a judicial dignity and solemnity of 
manner, " what have you to say in bar of immediate 
punishment ?" 

"Docther Tub," said Phin, "let me spake first. 
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and I'll tell ye. Brown was a cur, and deserved 
what he didnH get — ^a great big bating ; but, if it 
plases the pigs, he'll find he isn't a hundred miles off 
it even now.'' 

The doctor's face became flushed with crimson ; his 
eyes started from their sockets : in truth, he was in a 
most irreverend rage. Starting suddenly from the 
chair, he exclaimed — 

"You vagabond — you pauper!" and at the same 
time struck Phin a heavy blow across the head 
with a cane which he snatched from one of the 
ushers. 

To my surprise Phin seemed to be about to submit 
quietly. But what was the matter with him? As 
the doctor reseated himself the boy stood for an 
instant like a marble statue ; his usually red face 
was almost deathly pale, yet the muscles of his face 
slightly moved, as if he would laugh. 

" Down on your knees, you vagabond, and beg my 
pardon and Brown's pardon in face of the whole 
school, or m have you soundly flogged, and turned 
into the streets, like a pauper dog as you are,'' said 
the reverend gentleman. 

" Is it on my marrow-bones you'd have me go ?'' 
said Phin. 

'* Down sir — down on the instant," cried the doctor, 
flourishing his cane in his hand. 

" It's on my knees, docther, / mil go," cried Phin, 
as if in fear. 

" The CUT — the cur !'* muttered several boys. 
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" Who spoke ? Tell me, and lie shall be flogged/' 
cried the excited Tub, looking around savagely. 

" ifiver mind, docther dear; it^s on my knees I'm 
going, and the swate boys'U be after seeing the 
example I'll make of meself for me sins. Docther 
Tub, like a kind creature as ye are, you have taught 
me a lesson that I'll never forget.^^ 

Then, as he went on his knees, he added — 

" Now, maybe, it's me father's son that'll teach yc 
one, ye irreverend ould thief o' the night." 

Then, bending forward, he caught hold of the 
little chubby legs, and, with a jerk, rising to his 
feet, the tyrant performed an involuntary summer- 
sault, and concluded by heavily bumping his head 
upon the floor, and sending his feet through the back 
of the chair. 

" Och ! murther !" exclaimed the Irish usher, 
with a serio-comic laugh. 

ISTot a boy went to the rescue. 

" Paddy 's a brick !" cried one. 

"Bravo, O'Malley !" cried another. 

But what did the ushers do — seize Phin ? No ; 
in fact, they were no less pleased with him than the 
boys; so, pretending that the doctor required all 
their aid, they left the delinquent plenty of sea- 
room. 

For an instant Phin stared, as if astonished at his 
audacity ; then, grasping my hand, he whispered — 

" Tom, you'll find a paper in the drawer of your 
dressing-glass." 
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Aloud and heartily he added to the whole 
school — 

" Good-bye, boys — God bless ye — ^but don't forget 
the hint IVe given ye." 

"Hurrah, O'Malley!" shouted the lads, and 
they clustered round to shake hands with him; 
but there was no time for that, for, as he said, 
the " ould Philistine '11 be after waking out 
of his drame;" so, gently putting them aside, 
with another "good-bye" he left the room — and 
house. 

When the tyrant, who had been stunned by the 
fall, came to, he gave free vent to his rage ; but, 
cooling down a little, he despatched the ushers to 
search the grounds for the delinquent, and sent one 
of the female servants to the nearest police-station 
to give notice of Phin's escape, and oflfer a reward 
for his recapture. 

" It is an ill wind that blows no one good ;" so I 
escaped both examination and punishment, at least 
for that day. Had I remained over the next, I 
should have been degraded, at least in my own esti- 
mation, for life ; for the good-natured Griffin hinted 
to me that something had passed during the inter- 
view between Tub and George Batley that had made 
the doctor desire only the opportunity of flogging 
me: what that something was he did not know. 
Griffin, however, wished to place me on my guard ; 
for, as it was improbable that another such excuse 
for punishing me would soon occur, there was little 
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doubt that the tyrant would fail to strike the iron 
while it was hot. 

Such being Tub's determination, I speedily made 
a counter resolution, which in the next chapter the 
reader will find I fully carried out. 



CHAPTER VI. 

RUN AWAY FROM SCHOOL — KNOCK A SNEAK I^TO 
A DITCH — ^LOSE MYSELF IN THE PARK — TAKE 
REFUGE IN A TEMPLE, AND IN AN OLD CHEST 
HEAR SOMETHING THAT CONCERNS ME. 

Grieved at what I then feared might prove the 
termination of my friendship with old Phin, I escaped 
from the school-room to my own chamber. 

Beneath some other papers in the drawer of my 
dressing-glass I found a queer little cocked-hat- 
shaped note. It was written in pencil ; but I will 
give you the words : they ran as follows : — 

" My dear Tom, — It is not a minute I can spare 
to write, so I must give you my opinion, that, after 
what has happened, and the certainty of a flogging 
as soon as old Tub has done looking after me (if he 
finds my father's son, I'll forgive the dirty party), 
you won't be after keeping your cap long hanging 
upon the parson's hook. But, as I said before, t 
haven't time to write this, and so, without saying 
any more, I'U just teU you that when you bolt, if 
they don't catch you before you can get to me, you'll 
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hear of me at old Tom Bell's, the coaclmian in 

N . But, as I liavenH time to write what I have 

written, I'll say good-bye. God bless you. — Phin. 

" P.S. — ^Don't be rubbing me off the slate of your 
memory," 

Phin little thought how speedily his opinion would 
be verified. I had already determined " not to stand 
upon the order of my going, but go at once." 

But the ways and means — aU my pocket-money 
was gone, save a few shillings. This thought 
brought my scheme to an anchor; but, after a 
moment's pondering, I soliloquized — 

" True I have little money, but I have my legs, 
and a pretty good pair too: moreover, it will be 
better to tramp than to coach it ; for should there be 
a hue and cry after me, there will be less chance of 
being caught," 

At all events, my resolution was made. Acting 
upon it, I put on my best suit (not a very wise plan, 
by the way; for should I be seen in the grounds, 
it would excite attention), and descended by the 
back staircase to the washtug-room, or lavatory. I 
peeped through the little glass pane in the door, and, 
not seeing any person there, at once passed through 
to another door ; then, descending another staircase, 
I found myself in the grounds. 

But the grounds — there might be some boy or 
usher there too. It was bed-time, and all seemed 
clear ; so, overjoyed at my good fortune, I made my 
way to the other end — ^to the bush, in fact, through 
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which Phin had made a pathway ; then, leaping the 
ditch, I felt a delicious sensation of relief. I was, 
and I hoped for ever, outside the Telford House 
domain. But — ah, that but ! how often it comes 
unexpectedly limibering up against us in the pathway 
of life — some person, darting from behind a tree, 
clutched the collar of my jacket. 

Half paralyzed with surprise and chagrin, for a 
moment I could not speak ; but, recognising in my 
captor the sneak Brown, by a quick movement I 
released myself, and exclaimed — 

" Coward, how dare you lay hand upon me !'* 

" So you thought you were going to bolt to escape 
the flogging, did you ?** he said. " I thought you 
would, so I followed you to your room, through the 
glass at the top watched you put on your best clothes, 
then, knowing that you would come this way, I ran 
here before you. And now, my cock of the walk, 
I am ready to take you back to the doctor.'* 

" Oh, you are, are you ?" said I. " What a pity 
you should be disappointed ! But," I added, " take 
my compliments to Tub, and tell him that — that is a 
sample of what any of his friends may expect if they 
follow me." 

And, as I uttered the word that, I struck out u 
straight blow that went between his eyes, and sent 
him toppling over into the ditch, near the edge o 
which he was standing. 

"So," I muttered, "there is an end of that 
transaction," 

il1 
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And off I made for a little wood or cover at 
the other side of the field. Having beaten aside the 
brushwood, and in so doing sent up a covey of birds, 
aroused the anger of a bevy of pheasants and wood- 
cocks, and startled from its repose a splendid hare, I 
sat down to think — of what ? — ^my next step. 

That next step was to lose no time ; so, beating my 
way through the " cover," turning first to the right, 
then to the left, keeping always to the most woody 
side, I came to a plantation of firs. 

In this place I first lost all notice of my bearing ; 
but, after wandering about for a couple of hours, I 
came to a hawthorn hedge. 

Creeping through this, I found myself in the home 
grounds, or garden of the mansion. 

At this discovery I was not a little pleased ; for 
it was now fast approaching sunset, and I began 
to tremble at the thought of having to pass a night 
in the woods. 

I tremble at passing a night in a sweet, calm 
English wood, to be awakened at early morn with 
the keen, yet healthy and perfumed air bathing my 
nostrils, and the charming carolling of English birds 
ringing in my ears ! 

Truly, when I think of it, I feel ashamed of 
myself. 

/, too, that have slept many nights upon the 
treacherous ocean in the terrific storm, and with 
. murderous mutineers treading the planks above and 
by side of me ! 
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I that have been sent to sleep by sheer fatigue 
in the rude primeval forest, accompanied by savages 
of the wildest type and athirst to spill my blood; 
amid the discord of hissing serpents, the roars of 
wild beasts, and howling jackals ; to say nothing of 
a climate so pestilent that to European life it is 
even at the best but a lingering death ! 

But I had better bring myself to anchor here, for I 
feel a fit of those old doldrums coming over me. 

Proceeding along a gravel path, but which was 
lined on either side by flowering plants, the thought 
suddenly occurred to me that I was trespassing, and 
if caught I should be taken to the village round 
bouse. 

It was a quandary what I should do. There was 
but one course left open ; namely, to hide among the 
bushes until night, and then, imder cover of darkness, 
to try and find my way out of the place into the 
public road. 

I stood still to choose my hiding-place, when I 
heard footsteps, and that, too, of two persons in earnest 
conversation. 

"Who could they be? Perhaps some of the 
servants ; perhaps, worse, two of Tub's ushers who 
had followed me." 

Be they whom they might, my predicament would 
be equally awkward ; and so I hurried forward. 

At a short distance I came to a cross path. 
Going down this, my progress was arrested by an 
old-fashioned summer-house, erected in the form of 
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a Grecian temple, and the entrance to whicli was at 
the summit of a flight of steps. 

To return would be unwise, for the men might 
meet me in the path. To go farther was impossible. 
So, making a virtue of necessity, I ran up the steps, 
and, finding the door unfastened, entered the temple. 

Once inside I felt safe, for the place seemed to be 
used merely for lumber. The walls and flooring had 
fallen into decay, and it was half filled with old 
garden-seats, gardener's tools, and other waifs, strays, 
and dihris from the surrounding pleasure-grounds. 

There was also a very large, old-fashioned, iron- 
bound oaken chest, and upon that I sat to take 
breath — to think, to listen. But, alas! how soon 
my sense of security vanished into thin air. 

The footsteps sounded nearer ; nay, I could hear 
the voices. Ye gods ! the tones of one of them fell 
upon my ears like accustomed sounds. 

I would take a peep. I did, through the wide 
crevices of the decayed door ; and then I saw — of all 
people in the world at that time, oh! unfortunate 
Tom Overhall — ^my " black beast," George Batley. 

Accompanied by an elderly gentleman, of portly 
build and with snow-white hair, he was crossing 
towards the temple. Soon they were upon the first 
step. 

Heavens, they were coming into the temple I what 
should I do ? I glanced at the window, but it was 
too high, too small for escape. I looked aroimd to 
seek a hiding-place: there was no cupboard, but 
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hurrah ! there was the oaken chest. I ran to It : it 
was not locked. I lift;ed the lid, and was delighted 
to find it empty. I got inside ; but what a deathly- 
chill crept through my frame as the heavy lid fell 
down and I heard a sharp click ! 

I became bathed with perspiration ; for the click 
brought to my memory the story of the mistletoe 
bough and Lord Lovel's bride, who, playfully hiding 
in the old oak chest, was starved to death. 

Was it, I thought, a punishment for my running 
away from school ? But even Nemesis could not in- 
vent so cruel a punishment as death by starvation for 
so trifling a crime. But, at all events, and I candidly 
admit it, I felt sorry for having run away. I most 
heartily wished myself back at old Tub's, or any- 
where else but where I was. 

But, terrible as was the sensation, my curiosity 
overcame it ; for, as George Batley and his com- 
panion entered the room, I heard one of them men- 
tion the names of — 

My father, my sister, and myself. 

Forgetting my horrible position, how earnestly I 
listened ! 

The chest was full of holes and cracks ; so that 
there was no difficulty in my ears catching all 
they said. 

It was the first, and, I thank Heaven, the only 
time in my life that I played the part of an eaves- 
Jropper ; and although misfortune, and not my own 
will, was the cause of my enacting such a part, I 
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experienced the truth of the old adage that ^'listeners 
hear no good of themselves." 

But, my dear reader, of so serious a nature in con- 
nection with myself was this conversation between 
my bete noir and his father the baronet — for such I 
soon found the elderly gentleman to be — ^and so im- 
portant was its effect upon my future (if, indeed, it 
did not influence my whole after-career), that I must 
reserve it for another chapter. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

MY ADVENTURES IN A BOX — TWO ROGUES AND A 
LISTENER, WHO HEARS A SCHEME FOR HIS OWN 
RUIN. 

Yes, the story of the mistletoe bough, the horrible 
fate of the Lord Lovel's bride, and even the terrible 
possibility that I might be doomed to a similar end- 
ing of my earthly career, soon succumbed to curiosity, 
and my attention became entirely absorbed in the 
conversation of my visitors, who mentioned my 
sister's name, and that, too, after a fashion that 
aroused my ire. 

" So, George,*' commenced the baronet, " you are 
deterinined to marry this girl, this Fanny Overhall/' 

"Determined!" repeated my bete noir. "How 
can I otherwise help myself, dad P" 

" True, I fear you cannot," replied Sir George, 
thoughtfully. " Yet, had you not pursued so reckless, 
so foolish a course, so long past, it might not now 
have been necessary." 

" Might not, dad !" replied the son, with a jeering 
laugh : " it is far too late to talk of might have been, 
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or I could retort, had you been less speculative, not 
to say rash, at least with other people's capital, this 
abominable marriage might not have been neces- 
sary." 

Abominable! That word in connection with his 
approaching union with my sister, a girl who, in my 
opinion, a prince would have been proud to win. To 
me, as the reader is aware, the marriage itself was 
hateful enough; but that Fan should be held in such 
contempt, and by such a lubber, too— oh ! it stung 
me to the core. Yet what could I do? Nothing, 
absolutely nothing; so, restraining my feelings as 
best I could, I continued to listen. 

"George," replied the father, '^some day your 
rashness will be the ruin of both of us. 'Walls 
have ears,' they say: even now we may be over- 
heard." 

"True, dad," replied the son, sneeringly; "by 
some person hidden, perhaps, in yon old lumber- 
chest. Shall I," he asked, to my consternation, " lift 
the lid and see ?" 

"Tut, tut, George! is this a time and place for 
banter ?" 

" Perhaps not, dear dad. Then why embitter the 
present by unpleasant allusions to the past ? Regrets 
are worse than useless. What must be, must ; and my 
marriage is a musUbeJ^ 

"It may be so," replied the baronet, sadly; 
" but have you no fear of the consequences of 
this marriage — ^no dread that you may some day 
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stand in the felon's dock, convicted, branded as 
a " 

" Hush ! father," exclaimed the son, quickly, and, 
as I believe, placing his hand upon his mouth ; " it 
is you who are guilty of rashness now. This is utter 
foUy. Forget you, if this very aristocratic alliance 
does not take place, that Sir George Batley, the 
reputed wealthy ship-owner, may — nay, must — inevi- 
tably take his chance of being convicted in the dock 
you have named as a " 

The last word was so softly whispered in the 
baronet's ear that I could not catch it. 

" Enough, George, enough," replied the old gentle- 
man, half-choking with emotion. " You are right : it 
is too late ; regret is useless." 

" Ay, dad, worse than useless ; so a truce, say I, to 
all repining. Let us now congratulate ourselves that 
in another week we, or at least you, will be freed 
from that Damoclean sword which has been so long 
hanging over you — that terrible shadow which shades 
your happiness." 

" Within a week, then," I said, mentally, " Fan, 
poor Fan, is to be offered up a sacrifice to the cupidity 
or necessities of these rogues. Not if I, Tom Over- 
hall, can help it.'^ 

*' Would that the anxiety were past, and so my 
one dread overcome," replied the baronet. " But," 
he added, " to reverse the vulgar adage, it is giving 
a herring to catch a sprat. Really the girl's fortune 
is so small, and the sum you will be able to spare so 
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insignificant, that it will serve but as a mere drop in 
the ocean, in fact, to stave off a very great calamity 
for a very short time." 

** Come, come, dad, you are ungrateful ; for, with 
the three thousand I have promised to advance, you 
will be freed from that one dread, and gain time 
sufficient, perhaps, to enable you, by good manage- 
ment, to pull through the difficulties that now en- 
compass you ; at all events, if bankruptcy supervenes, 
it will be better than — well, you know what." 

But, unheeding the exact tenour of his son's speech, 
the greedy old curmudgeon abstractedly muttered, 
" Five thousand — ^true, it is something ; but, George, 
is it the whole of the girl's fortune ?" 

" The avaricious old rogue !" I murmured. Then, 
hearing the reply of the amiable heir, I had no little 
diflB.culty in refraining from giving (even through 
the crevice in the chest) the twain a " bit of my 
mind." Thus it ran:— 

" Let us hope not, dad ; for old Overhall when 
dead will cut up well, to the tune, I believe, of at 
least fifteen thousand." 

" Ml/ father cut up well ! The beast, the brute, the 
cannibal !" I mentallv exclaimed, more than ever 
anxious to give the precious pair my opinion of them. 
At the time I knew not the meaning of the cant 
phrase " cut up well ;" but had George Batley meant 
what he said as literally as if he had been a Figee 
cannibal, his heart could not have been blacker than 
*' was. 
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"But," asked old bart., "as the girl is already 
provided for— at least, for her station in life — will 
not the farmer leave his own earnings to the boy 
Tom ?" 

How much that boy Tom longed to break his 
prison-house and answer the question in person I 
need scarcely tell the reader ; but prudence forbade, 
and I consoled myself with listening to their designs, 
and sketching out in my mind a plan for their frus- 
tration when the proper time arrived. 

" Why, dad," scornfully replied George, " surely 
^ou never dreamt that the (pardon my allusion to an 
unpleasant contingency) future Sir George Batley 
would dispose of himself at so low a figure (as 
tradesmen have it) as five thousand ? No, not he. 
Already, dear dad, have I begun to angle for the 
bulk ; already am I preparing for ultimate contin- 
gencies. In a sentence, I am even now providing 
for the * good riddance' of the young clod Tom, my 
brother-in-law infuturo" 

"Indeed!" said honest papa, with astonishment. 
" How, pray — ^by what means P" 

"Ah ! how — ^by what means, indeed !" I mentally 
repeated; and, pressing my ear still closer to the 
crevice, it drank in about as knavish a scheme as it 
has ever been my lot to hear. 

"You must know, dad," said rogue junior, "that 
the cub Tom has long had a hankering for the sea. 
Recently, perhaps chiefly by my means, his father 
has had his eyes opened to the fact ; but he is by no 
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means willing to accede to the boy's wishes, for it 
would upset the old man's schemes for his future 
benefit. In this diflBculty the farmer naturally 
applied for advice to me, his future son-in-law. Now 
you see this gave me an opportunity of killing, as 
it were, three birds with one stone : viz., first, by 
pleasing old Overhall, gain his entire confidence ; 
secondly, serve my own interests ; and, thirdly, 
please the lad himself. Thus, I recommended the 
cub being sent to an inland school, where I per- 
suaded old clod that Master Hopeful might, amid new 
society and contijaued occupation, be weaned from his 
(to my thinking) really very proper penchanV^ 

" But," replied old bart., " I cannot comprehend 
how such a plan can serve your particular interests, 
which are clearly that the lad's desire should be 
gratified, for then he would be out of your way." 

"Thus, then, most unforeseeing dad, have T 
adopted the best of all plans to further my views and 
the cub's also ; for the latter is very much of the 
nature of a pig — pull him one way, and he will 
assuredly go the other." 

" Like a pig, am I P^^ I muttered ; " a pleasant 
simile." 

"For," continued rogue junior, "had the boy 
surmised that I desired his being shipped off out of 
my path, by Jove, I believe he would have insisted 
upon remaining ashore, if only to spite me. To end 
my story, however, I have persuaded old Overhall to 
place him under the parental care of that very 
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reverend personage Dr. Tub, my tenant, where, if 
the fanner has faith in the parson^s advertisements, 
he will believe that young Hopeful will find all the 
comforts of a home ; and so he would, perhaps, if I 
wished it, but I donH.^' 

" Egad, George V' cried old bart., with a spiteful 
liveliness that made me long to punch his head, 
old as he was ; " a cunning policy, too ; for milksop 
indeed must the youngster be who wouldn't run 
away and take refuge beneath the rope's end of 
a coasting-master from the ferrule of the parson; 
that is, if you recommended the worthy doctor 
to make a free use of that sacred emblem of his 
authority.^' 

" True, dad,'' was the reply ; " only at present the 
taste of the ferrule is to come ; for, on the bojr's arrival. 
Tub, regarding him as my brother-in-law in futuro, 
gave him a hearty welcome — ^nay, lodged him so com- 
fortably in clover that he would soon have forgotten 
his longing for the sea " 

"Ay, indeed, that's bad,'' remarked old Spite, 
thoughtfully. 

"It was, perhaps; yet the contrast will be but the 
more severe ; for I have since seen the doctor and 
given him certain instructions, which, if he fail not 
to carry out, will drive the cub into running away 
within a month, or I'll be bound to eat my head oif." 

" Oh, oh, you rascal !" I murmured : "this, then, 
accounts for the sudden change in Tub's manner 
after your visit." 
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''But/' said old bart., as if suddenly stricken 
witli a troublesome idea, " by getting the lad shipped 
off you will only get him out of the way for a time ; 
therefore I cannot clearly understand how it can 
facilitate your ultimately obtaining his share of the 
farmer's money." 

" You can't, dad, can't you ? Well, I dare say you 
can't ; but never mind for the present ; only let me 
succeed in getting the cub to sea first, and I'll wil- 
lingly place my faith in the doctrine of chances for 
the rest; you know the sea is a treacherous element 
in the fairest weather." 

" True, true, George," sapiently replied the 
father. 

" He might, you know," continued the son — " at 
least, it is just possible — ^he might be induced by some 
one to ship himself on board one of our vessels : a 
certain captain, a friend of mine, would be glad 
enough to receive him." 

^'Ay, ay, that he would, if he be the man I 
mean," replied bart., gleefuUy; ''but, George," 
he added, " I will not enter into the details of 
your plans ; only let us hope we shan't come to 
grief." 

"Let us hope not, indeed. By the way, dad," 
replied the son, " the carriage will be ready by the 
time we get back to the house, and, upon second 
thought, I will drive with you to N ^" 

" "Will you? "Well, it's a long drive, and we had 
better go at once," replied the bart., testily, as if not 
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altogether pleased that his son had elected to share 
the carriage with him. 

*' To N at this time of the evening ; twenty 

miles^ journey, forty there and back ! '^ I mur- 
mured as the precious pair quitted the temple. It 
was, I thought, at least, " passing strange,'^ as the 
play-actors say. But, at all events, it was no 
business of mine. 

No, I had other " fish to fry ;*^ for, in the first 
instance, my nose tingled from the dust in the chest, 
and I longed for the relief of a good comfortable 
sneeze; in the second, my mind was full of the 
Batley schemes for the ruin of self and family, and 
was burning with desire to frustrate them ; in the 
third, my legs were doubled backwards, my head 
bent forward, and my arms across my chest ; indeed, 
I felt as generally cramped as I imagine a fowl might 
feel if it could be trussed alive. But, lastly, the 
legend of the mistletoe bough overshadowed the rest 
of my troubles; for was I not also in an old oak 
chest, without knowledge of the secret spring by 
touching which I could get out ? 

But then, again, a sudden fit of indignation at the 
schemes of my enemies became uppermost in my 
mind, and, incontinently infusing itself into my 
muscles, I made a quick movement, and lo ! to my 
surprise and delight — ^but to the destruction of all 
romance and any simile T^th the fair bride of Level 
— the lid flew upwards; well, that is, it did not 
exactly fly upwards, for it was a dead weight upon 
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my head, and in an instant I was out of the chest, 
and busy endeavouring to smooth down, or, as it 
were, iron out, the cramp and crumples in my 
limbs. 

But what next to do ? 

Should I try to make my way to the high road at 
that early hour of the evening? I might fall in 
with some of the Batley servants, or (equally as 
bad, for in either case I should be taken back to 
Telford House) some of the doctor's people. 

A few minutes' cogitation, and I resolved to remain 
in the temple till near midnight, when I would quit 
the place, and pass the early hours of morning in 
tramping homeward ; for home I determined to go. 

So, sitting this time on the chest, I intended 
patiently to bide my time. My mind was fully occu- 
pied by thoughts of the past and future, but, never- 
theless, after a couple of hours spent in contem- 
plation, I grew very weary, and longed to sleep. 
Afraid, however, of over-sleeping myself, I resisted 
the inclination; and it was fortunate I did so, for 
suddenly I heard the sound of footsteps coming up 
the avenue towards the steps of the*temple. 

" Who on earth," thought I, " can this be? Surely 
it cannot be old bart. and his precious heir come 
back again ! But I wiU see ;" so, creeping towards 
the door softly, for fear the creaking of my boots 
upon the rough board flooring might be heard by 
these nocturnal visitors, I peeped through a crack in 
the rotten paneL I was startled a little by the 
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glimmer of & light, which, from its backward and 
forward mamier, I guessed proceeded from the candle 
of a lantern. 

But, lo ! the lantern was advancing towards the 
temple. As it approached nearer and nearer, my 
heart palpitated violently — ^not, perhaps, so much 
from fear, as from vexation and chagrin at the proba- 
bility of being again compelled to hide in the 
chest. 

" Who can they be ?" I ejaculated. 

I say thei/, for I could now plainly distinguish the 
tones of two voices. " What can they want here at 
this hour of the evening ?" But their feet were on 
the lower steps. " What can I do ?" I did not like 
the notion of another incarceration ; but there was 
no alternative, and so in I went without further ado, 
and speedily found myself packed, doubled together, 
legs and wings, literally " trussed'' without skewers, 
not a minute, however, before it was necessary, for 
as the lid closed over me the hasp clicked in the 
lock, the door stood open, and, peeping through a 
crevice as before, the features of two men were 
rendered plainly visible by the glimmering of a half- 
darkened lantern. 

I was not a little astonished ; for in the man who 
first entered, and who carried the lantern, I recog- 
nised old bart.'s head-gardener. This man I had 
frequently seen at my father's house, when he had 
brought messages froom Sir George or his son. The 
other, who bore upon his back a bag which was 

¥2 
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evidently weightily filled, for his body was bent nearly 
double, I surmised to be a footman also in old bart.'s 
service, because he wore the livery and crested but- 
^ tons of the Batley family. Again I asked myself the 
question, "What can these men want here at this 
time of night?" but the question was partially 
answered by the jingle of metallic substances against 
each other, as the footman let the bag fall upon the 
deal flooring. 

The bogues had plundered their master's 
plate-chest. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

ADVENTURES IN THE BOX CONTINUED — TWO MORE 

T( 
SOMETIMES " EAT DOG." 



ROGUES, WHO PROVE TO MB THAT "DOG" DOES 



" HiLLOA, Reuben, man, ye moight as well ha' rung the 
'larum-bell as ha' made that ringing noise," said the 
gardener, pale with fright, as if (which literally was 
the case) it were the first time he had taken part in 
a robbery. 

"Doan't look so scared, man," replied the foot- 
man. " Who's to hear or see us here P the maisters are 
both away from the house far enow by this ; as for 
our fellow-servants, they won't suspect anything, not 
them, even if 'em gets out o' their beds and finds 
I'm out." 

" Ye are roight, arter all, Reuben," said the gar- 
dener, gaining confidence from his companion's assur- 
ance. " I say," he continued, " it ain't bad to be that 
square with the maister that ye are at liberty to gang 
to and fro at all hours of the night without a sour 
word in the morning ; maybe, man, it's just because 
you know a little too much of his goings on, eh ?" 
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" I do knoa, Tummus, and you doan't ; so hold your 
clack, man, anent what's no business of thine," was 
the sulky reply. 

" But I tell 'e, Reuben, it is business of mine to 
think of judge and jury and a journey across sea 
for na pleasure of my own, but just for our sins, 
and mayhap a family at home iu. the workhouse, 
with the neighbours a'thegither a-spuming the gude 
wife and bairns because their gude man's a thief 
o* the night, as ye have made him, Reuben." 

" Haud ye clack, thou soft-hearted auld cabbage : 
thou art in for the mickle, and must gang in for the 
muckle ; so be a man if 'e can. But this ain't nae 
robbery, it ain't." 

" Noa robbery !" repeated the gardener, astonished, 
as well he might be, at the information. " Come, 
Reuben, that be a good 'un, it be." 

" Noa, mate, it bean't. We are only taking our 
own, we are. Doan't Sir George owe us all our 
wages? Don't I knoa he's going to be a bankrupt, if 
not summut worse nor that ? Don't I knoa he and 
Master George ha' been playing pranks that'll make 
'em by-and-by poorer nor we P" 

Thou art but a loon, Reuben," replied Thomas. 

Dost not know the young Squire's going to marry 
a fortune, and that'll help the master out of his 
trouble P' 

"Tummus, Tummus, thou be'st as soft as turnips 
affcer a good mashing, thou be'st ; but look'e, man, 
it be noa good for we to be standing here, gabbling 
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Kke a pair of gobble-cocks, when there's work to do. 
Where be the box ?'' 

" Ay, Reuben, ay ; thou be'st roight : in for a 
mickle, in for a muckle,'* replied the fearful yet more 
than half-penitent gardener. " There it be — ^there ;" 
so saying— to my horror— he turned on the light of 
the lantern, so that, falling on the chest, its now 
bright ray caused me to blink. 

" Will the plate be safe there for a day or two, 
Tummus P" asked Reuben. 

. "Safe! yes. Whoi, bless my heart, it'd be safe 
enow for rogues like thou and I to hide away from 
the constables ; for noa person comes in here from 
one year's end to another." 

The footman winced at the word rogues, and for 
an instant looked as black as thunder ; but, I sup- 
pose, deeming it inadvisable to provoke his comrade, 
he merely said, as he scanned my tenement — 

" Well, man, it do look roight enow ; so just lift 
the Kd, and TU lift in the bag." 

Now the reader will admit that I was, to say the 
least, in an unpleasant predicament, the more so as it 
occurred to me that many a burglar and highwayman 
had supplemented the minor crime with that of 
murder, solely to prevent discovery. 

That remembrance bathed me in a sweat so pro- 
fuse that I can only compare it to the effects of that 
penance many a rich man undergoes for over-eating 
and drinking himself, and getting too fat — a vapour- 
bath. 
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What should I do ? what could I do ? 

Suddenly recollecting that above me in the lid 
there was a handle like those fixed at the ends of 
travelling-trunks, I clutched it with both hands, and, 
the chest fortunately being deep, I was enabled to 
append my whole weight to the lid. 

Now, I thought, if the rogues attempt to lift the 
lid, we shall have a pretty game of " pull devil, puU 
baker." 

The gardener, then, holding the lantern in one 
hand, with the other tried to lift the lid, but how 
fipuitlessly I need not tell you. 

" Whoi, Reuben, man, what he's the matter wi' the 
lid? It opened well enough yestere'en, and there 
bean't noa key to ha' locked it." 

"Maybe," replied Reuben, "it's only stuck a little 
wi' the damp. Put down the lantern, man, and gi'e 
it a tug wi' both hands." 

Thomas obeyed ; and, at the expense of my muscles 
and almost the bursting of a blood-vessel or two, I 
offered my best resistance to his efforts. 

He tugged hard, ay, imtil he must have become 
as red in the face as myself ; for as, disgusted at his 
own efforts, the man quitted his hold, he panted like 
a broken:- winded horse. 

" Dang it all, lad!" he cried ; " Old Scratch himself 
be in the box. Oi cannot make it out." 

It was not the pleasantest moment of my life, but 
I could not help smiling at the synonym he had un- 
consciously given to me. Under the circumstances. 
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however, I did not object to being made the victiin 
of mistaken identity, albeit my other self was — ^well, 
you know, reader, who I mean. 

The rogue Reuben, however, determined not to be 
baulked in finding a temporary hiding-place for his 
ill-gotten treasure, said — 

" Let us give up the rascally old chest : we are 
losing time, we are. Beant there na ither hole nor 
comer we can find V* 

" Yes, there be ; there be a loft ; but yell ha' to 
gang outside to get to it.'' 

'' Tak' us to it, man, at once : the metal 11 be safe 
enough there," replied the other. 

As they made a movement as if to find the loft, I 
smiled with satisfaction at the success of my stratagem. 
But, alas ! how soon was I made, as the boys used to 
say at our school, " to laugh on the other side of my 
mouth.'^ 

" Dang it !" cried the gardener, suddenly, as his 
companion was about to open the door ; " we are in 
luck's way, after all : here be an old crow." 

" A crow did thee say ?" cried Reuben, with evi- 
dent delight. " Eoight, man, we be in luck's way : the 
crow's the bird to do the job, with its sharp-pointed 
beak. We'll soon prise open the lid." 

Prise open the lid with the beak of an old crow ! 
Had I heard aright? What nonsense were the 
fellows talking ? The lid that had resisted a strong 
man's strength to be forced open by a crow's beak ! 
What meant they ? J felt bewildered. To be sure I 
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had heard froin the boys at Telford House that there 
was a famous rookery in the Batley Park. Famous, 
indeed, I thought, if it can boast of such rare birds,^ 
whether crows or rooks. 

I was not, however, to remain in ignorance long ; 
for, as the gardener pulled up the crow, as he called it, 
I saw at a glance that the wonderfiil bird did indeed 
possess the strength of iron ; for, in fact, it was 
neither more nor less than one of those burglarious 
instruments yclept a crowbar. 

It was now that I began to " laugh on the other 
side of my mouth.^' To resist the formidable imple- 
ment I knew would be absurd. But what should I 
do — ^permit myself to be caught like a rat in a trap, 
without showing fight ? No, that I would not, if I 
could help it. Suddenly I determined to let the 
rogue open the lid, then like a toy-jack spring up 
from the box, and, striking at the enemy right and 
left, fight my way out of the temple into the park, 
thence to the great house ; for I felt assured that, 
could I but reach even the door of the building, I 
should be safe : the thieves would scarcely run their 
heads right into the noose. This was not a bad 
notion; but inasmuch as I might "catch a Tartar,'* 
or, in other words, place myself in the hands of those 
who would deliver me up to old Tub, I reconsidered 
the matter, and resolved upon quite a difierent line 
of action. Truly has it been said that " necessity is 
the mother of invention -J^ par parenthese, I may 
remark that equally true is it that there are hosts of 
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ruined inventors prepared to prove that but too often 

INVENTION IS THE MOTHER OF NECESSITY. 

" Dang it V cried the gardener, now literally upon 
his metal ; for he was resting upon the iron, which he 
had inserted just beneath the lid of the chest — " Dang 
it! we'll see if we can't get thee open this time, my 
lad f' and, as he pushed the crow by an inch at a 
time farther into the chest, its coldness seemed to 
penetrate to my very heart, chilling it with blank 
despair. 

" Stop, man : I've a notion,'' said Reuben, scratch- 
ing his head, as if with delight at such a novelty, " if 
we try and wrench it open slowly, the noise will last 
longer, aud give more alarm if heard than a sudden 
crash ; so I tell 'e what we'll do, Tummus : when you 
ha' gotten the birdie in a matter o' half a foot or so, 
we'll just make a jump on it thegither, and come 
down wi' a fall that'll bother Old Scratch himself, if 
so be it be the old 'un that's inside, to resist." 

At. this sapient speech my hopes revived ; so, clutch- 
ing the handle with both hands, I appended to the lid 
the whole weight of my body, to say nothing of the 
strength of my will. When the gardener had thrust 
in the bar to the appointed length, Reuben gave the 
word, **Ifow, then, Tummus," and at a backward 
jump brought himself in a sitting position on to the 
bar, with his legs dangling to and fro. 

" It gives a little, man," he cried, little thinking 
that at the same time his weight was forcing my 
arms from their sockets. 
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" Eoight enow, Reuben," replied Tummug ; and he 
foUowed his companion's example, but with a dif- 
ferent effect; for the instant his seat of honour 
touched the bar the lid flew open, and the two rogues 
with a heavy crash fell heavily one over the other 
on to the floor, in their fall extinguishing their light. 
Delighted at my victory, for a minute Tom Overhall, 
like Richard the Third, felt that he was " himself 
again. 

The gardener was the first to get himself into posi- 
tion again ; but, perceiving me flourishing the crow- 
bar above my head, for I had lost no time in securing 
that piece of iron, with my face sicklied over with the 
light of the moon, he became seized with the most 
abject terror, and, falling upon his trembling knee^ 
and he did seem, as we used funnily to say at school, 
very "neek in his wees"— exclaimed most piteously— 

" It's the devil, it's the devil, come to punish us 
for our sins;" adding, as if suddenly struck foolish by 
his conscience, "Oh, pray — Mr. — Mr. Devil— oh, 
pray pity my poor wife and bairns ! I'll never do it 
again, good Mr. Devil." 

Amused at the silly fears of the penitent, thief I 
stood for a moment half inclined to give vent to a fit 
of laughter, and thus, only for a minute thrown off 
my guard, I lost the advantage I had gained; for the 
greater rascal of the two at a leap snatched the bar 
from my hand, and at the same time laid me prone 
on the floor. 

"Naw, thou sneaking spy, what ha^ ye to say 
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why I shouldna' daah thee prying brains out o' thee 
head?" 

Kow I don't mind admitting that^ taken aback by 
the sudden alteration in my position, I was so terri- 
fied that I could not speak ; aid, however, came from 
a quarter quite unexpected, namely, from the 
gardener, who, as quickly frightened into his wits 
again as he had been out of them at the presence of 
an imaginary devil, cried, as he caught hold of the 
footman's uplifted hand— 

"Na, na; thou shalt commit na murder, man/' 
Then, as beneath the light of the moon he caught a 
full view of my features, he exclaimed — 

"The Lord forgive us I it is the good Farmer 
Overhall's son/' 

** Then he kens who we are,'' cried the brutal foot- 
man^ " and so the more reason we should gi'e him 
a tap o' the nut that'll keep his tongue fra' wagging; 
ioT he'll do us mortal hurt wi' the young Squire 
when he is his brither-in-law as he is to be." 

" Na, na ; I tell 'e thee shall na harm the lad ; and 
it is me, man, that mean the words I say," replied my 
new friend the gardener, whose more determined 
look and mien showed that, like all good men at 
hearty although an arrant coward in a bad cause, 
he could be brave enough in a good one. Taking 
advantage of this truce (Heaven forgive me for ever 
having tampered with justice and helped to condone 
a crime), I bethought myself there was a loophole 
for ^cape. 
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"Man/^ I said, "if you murder me, you will 
certainly be hauged ; whereas you can only now be 
transported or imprisoned if found out ; but as far as 
I am concerned that will never happen, for I will 
never tell/' 

" It's a' very well in speech naw whilst thee be in 
my hands, but d^e ken I am na sic a fool as to trust 
thee further than I can swing a cat by the tail,'' 
replied the north-country brute. 

" Reuben," said I, mildly, for all now depended 
upon my coolness aud iSelf-possession — qualities, thank 
Heaven, in which I have seldom been found wanting • 
in the hour of danger — " listen, and you will find 
that you may trust me. I am a runaway from Dr. 
Tub's school, where I was placed by George Batley, 
who is desirous, for some rascally scheme of his own, 
to get me out of the way ; thus, as you may imagine, 
I detest your young master. As for my being his 
brother-in-law, cast such a notion from your mind : 
it will never happen; for I know enough of the 
rogue, and his father also, to prevent the marriage 
taking place : moreover, I solemnly pledge you my 
word that, while either you or your companion are 
alive, not one word touching this night's work shall 
pass my lips. Look me in the face," I added, boldly, 
"and judge if you think I am one likely to perjure 
myself." 

The footman hesitated for a time, still retaining 
his position of advantage, and tightly clutching the 
crowbar, looking the sullen rogue he was-^-at least. 
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at that time; but the gardener, caring little for 
Beuben's hesitation, and determined upon his own 
course^ soon brought him to his senses. 

" Reuben/' said he, " the lad 's i' the roight : we 
can trust him ; ay, man,'' he added, as he observed a 
dark scowl on the other's countenance, " we mil trust 
him, so doan't let the two of us come to blows about 
it ; for if so be the row of a foight betwixt the two 
of us wakes up all our fellow-servants, and leads to 
gaol and punishment for this night's work, ay, in 
spite even of that, not so much as a nail o' the lad's 
finger shall thee harm. I ha' said the word, man, 
and I'll stick to it, come weal, come woe." 

Perceiving the utter hopelessness of getting his 
own way, Reuben, making the best of his position, 
replied, sullenly — 

" Tummus, thee is a fiile ; but thee may take thy 
way, e'en if it leads us to gaol, or we ha', for the 
future, to walk about God's earth in fear o' gaol 
and the constables, wi' the handcuffs in their hands, 
dogging us at every step." 

Now followed an incident which the reader may 
think belongs only to Utopia, or at least to the 
pages of romance ; nevertheless I vouch for its truth. 

"Ay, Reuben/' replied the gardener, "loike me, 
ihee bean't o' the roight stuff to make a good rogue : 
thee be too fearful of the constable, I know it, man, 
though thee be so obstinate-tempered that thee'd stick 
out t' the last. And there bean't no wonder, neither : 
loike me, thee'd ha' been honest the same as thee 
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forbears, who ha' Uved in Telford parish sin' Prince 
CharKe crossed the border. Noa, man ; it be our first 
attempt at thieving, an' that it be a failure let's 
thank the gude Lud, who ha' sent the lad here to 
snatch ns from the brink o' the rock that looks down 
to the devil." 

"It's the maisters' keeping us out of our wage 
as put it i' my head," said Beuben, a little softened 
by the tone as well as by the words of the gar- 
dener. 

"Ay, man, the devil ha' na want o' wit to send 
his servants excuses, though it be o'er true wi' both o' 
us that bad maisters ha' made bad men ; for it was 
nowt but sore want o' me wage for the gude wife and 
the bairns that let the devil make sic a ruck in my 
brain wi' his ploughshare : but it's never too late to 
mend, man; we come of honest forbears, and we 
won't disgrace 'em. Think of thee honest father, 
man, and thee auld mither, an' thee wudna make 
their puir bones rattle in their graves. E^pent at 
the first hour instead of the last, when in this world, 
at least, if not in the next, it will be too late ; at 
least," he added, solenmly, and with tears in his 
eyes, "to save our kith and kin fra' ruin and the 
finger of scorn." 

You can make no greater appeal to the feelings 
of a far-north, coimtryman than by allusion to his 
kith and kin. Thus, at length, touched to the very 
heart, the outwardly brutal Beuben succumbed ; and 
trembling, as if at the narrowness of his escape from 
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crime, perhaps at the possibiKty of his abduction of 
the plate being discovered before he should have 
time to replace it, he took the hand of the gardener, 
saying— 

" Tummus, thee ha' hit the roight nail o' the head : 
we maunna disgrace our forbears; thee is roight, 
again, in saying it is our first attempt at thieving. 
It's the maisters' fault, it's the maisters' fault, but 
we maunna hang for them." Then almost spas- 
modically he added, tightly grasping the gardener's 
hand, " The metal in the sack shall be put back in 
the plate-room: there, Tummus; there, Tummus ;" 
and at once he turned away, or I believe I should 
have seen tears of repentance upon his cheeks. 

liot me here add, as I shall have no opportunity 
of recurring to this incident of my life and adven- 
tores, that (by whom or by what means I know not) 
the^ plate was returned to the plate-room, no person 
having the least idea that it had ever been dis- 
turbed. 

Thus, my dear reader, however romantic it may 
appear to you (this, by the way, is an opportunity of 
making use of the old platitude that " truth is 
stranger than fiction"), was I, Tom Overhall, a mere 
lad, unwittingly the means of saving two fellow- 
creatures from a career of crime and shameful ending, 
and two families (for Reuben was a married man) 
from misery, ruin, and the finger of scorn. 

The gardener, as observant as myself, had noticed 
the footman's motive in turning aside, and, somewhat 
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tautologlcally, it is true, but with real feeling and 
genuine good sense, he said — 

** Eeuben, we'll leave the cursed plate in the chest 
for the night ; but cheer thee, man, and ne'er be 
ashamed of showing a shame when it be a shame 
not to be ashamed, alld penitent for having done a 
bad deed. But good night to 'e, Eeuben ; an' may- 
hap thegither we may pass the rest of our lives like 
honest men, and gude neighbours and friends, as our 
forbears ha' been for generations before us." 

" Gude night," said Reuben ; " and it be time, for 
e'en the moon ha' covered itsel' wi' a dark cloud in 
shame o' our night's work." 

"Na, na," replied Thomas; "the moon be the 
minister of Providence, and, I take it, hides hersel' 
now to signify that so will her Divine Maister screen 
sic sinners as we from the eyes of our brither and 
sister mortals, if we keep our braw new promises to 
oursel', and repent in time." 

^* Thee is roight, Tummus. God bless thee, and 
keep us both i' the same mind : it were the example 
of the maister that did it, though." 

Then to me, without noticing the latter portion of 
his fellow-servant's reply, the gardener said- 

"Now, laddie, it is na' for thee to be prowling 
about parks and lawns at sic an hour, and it be too 
late for thee to dream of tramping it ; so an' thee 
wiU come to a poor man's cot, thee shall be made 
welcome as long as thee loikes." 

With delight I accepted the invitation, and within 
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an hour I was safely locked in the arms of Sonmus 
in a large old-fashioned arm-chair in the front and 
only parlour of the gardener's cottage; a small 
thatched homestead, situated at about a quarter of a 
mile from the park gate, and on the road to N . 

Being, however, desirous of placing as great a dis- 
tance as possible between me and Telford before 
Tub's people or any of his tradespeople might be 
about, I slept for three hours, and then rose to par- 
take of a breakfast of coffee, home-made bread, and 
ham. 

" I doan't loike thee tramping all the way to 

N , laddie, sin' thee ha' money in thy fob," said 

Thomas, after he had laid the breakfast before me; 
" noa, I doan't : why canna' thee wait till old Tom 
Bell's coach goes back i' the arternoon P" 

" No, Thomas," said I, " that won't do ; for there 
are sure to be lots of people about who will guess, if 
they don't knowy me to be a runaway boy from Tub's ; 
besides, Thomas, the old doctor or one of the ushers 
might happen to be in the coach. No, thanks for 
your hospitality, I will start as soon as possible.'^ 

" Ay, laddie," he replied, thoughtfully ; " maybe 
thee is in the roight, but thee shan't go without a 
friend to help thee on the road." So saying, he 
quitted the parlour, and in a few minutes returned, 
bringing with him a stout oaken cudgel, which I 
gratefully accepted, knowing that it might stand me 
in good stead. 

Then, having satisfied my appetite, I shook hands 

G 2 
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with my reformed, or rather repentant host, clutched 
the cudgel, and, with the "gude Lord bless thee, 
laddie,'' of Thomas's farewell ringing in my ears, 
4 commenced my journey. 

Tramp, tramp, tramping, at a steady but continued 
pace — the only plan, by the way, experience has long 
since taught me to accomplish a long distance without 

fatigue — I entered B , a small town half-way 

between Telford and N , about mid-day. 

At the "Half-way House'' Inn I stopped to re- 
gale myself for about an hour ; then again, clutching 
my new friend the oaken stick (let me now remark 
parenthetically that, to a solitary pedestrian, a stick 
is a friend in need ; ay, and not unfrequently in deed, 
too, as many a rogue can tell to his cost), I paid the 
reckoning, and had passed the threshold when, before 
the door, a post-chaise drew up. There was nothing 
remarkable, so far ; but there was in the appearance 
of the horses, which were bathed with sweat from 
having been over-driven, and the frantic excitement 
of the post-boy, who, still clinging to his horse's back, 
and reining them both in, as if in fear that, did he 
quit them for an instant, they would fall upon their 
knees from sheer exhaustion, flourished his whip 
above his head and in the direction of the inn-door, 
shouting at the top of his voice — 

" Hoi, there, hoi ! Dang it ! be thee all asleep in 
there ? Maister " — this was to me — " will 'e stir 
their stumps up P" 

" Hoity, toity ! what be thee kicking up this dust 
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about, Jacob ? Hast got a tile in thy roof loose, 
man ?" replied an old hostler as he came from the 
stable-doorway, limping towards the vehicle. 

" What be the matter, lazy-bones ! Why, I tell 'e 
death^s the matter. Get 'e in doors, and tell the 
missus a lady's in the shay a-dying." 

Not stopping to h6ar more, I ran to the window of 
the chaise and forced open the door. A lady, appa- 
rently either dead or dying, was lying across the lap 
of a young girl, who herself seemed in a half- fainting 
state, either from terror or the exertions she had 
been making to restore the invalid. 

"Pray, can I be of any assistance ?" I said. 

** Good Heaven V* she exclaimed : " Thomas Over- 
hall. Yes, yes ; pray help my poor aunt from the 
carriage. I fear she is dying.'' 

"Agnes Dervall!" I exclaimed, with astonishment ; 
but the next instant I was assisting the landlord and 
his wife to carry the invalid into the house. 

It was a strange meeting, and, as the reader will 
surmise, caused me to postpone my journey — ^at least, 
for a time. 



CHAPTER IX. 

T MEET AGNES DERVALL — ^HELP AN INVALID LADY — 
HAVE A CHAT WITH AGNES, AND HEAR A STRANGE 
STORY. 

The medical man of the neighbourhood having been 
immediately summoned to attend the invalid lady, I 
returned to the coffee-room, there to await the result 
of his visit. It was quite an hour after he had left 
the inn, and as I was sitting in deep thought, that 
the door was pushed open, and the face of Agnes 
Dervall, now wearing its wonted cheerfulness, peered 
into the room. 

" Are there no other men-creatures here ? " she 
asked, smilingly. 

" No, Miss Dervall ; you see there are not.'' 

" Well, then," she replied, "I will venture to come 
in." And, suiting the action to the word, she entered. 

" Let me congratulate you," I said, as I led her to 
a chair, " as from your countenance I believe I may, 
that your aunt is at least in no immediate danger." 

" You are right," she said. " I thank Heaven my 
fears exaggerated the danger. It was but a fainting- 
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fit. Being ignorant, however, that she was subject 
to such attacks, I have been nearly Mghtened out of 
my wits." 

" Tou ignorant of the poor old lady's infirmity !'* 

"Fie, sir!" she exclaimed, interrupting me : "do 
you call me an old lady ?" 

" Bless my heart, Miss Agnes, no ! I spoke of 
your aimt." 

" Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself," she 
replied, laughingly ; " for the poor old lady, as you 
call her, is my father's very young sister, and not 
five years older than the poor old woman who now 
speaks to you." 

" Miss Agnes," I said, really feeling ashamed, " I 
am very sorry to have made so terrible a mistake in 
so serious a matter as a lady's age ; but I beg ten 
thousand pardons." 

" There — there, now," she replied, placing her 
pretty little hand upon my mouth, "that will never 
do : so many pardons would take too much time ; 
one will be sufficient. But," she added, " you will 
not feel surprised at my ignorance of my aunt's in- 
firmity when I tell you that we are almost strangers 
to each other." 

" Indeed ! how can that be possible ?" 

" Why, the greater part of her life has been passed 
with my uncle at Pemambuco ; indeed, it was but 

the day before yesterday she arrived at N in the 

* Gorgon,' from South America." 

" How strange — at least, fortunate — it was, Miss 
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Agnes, that you should have been staying at N 

at the identical moment of her arrival." 

" Fortunate, perhaps, but not at all strange," she 
replied, quickly. " You know there is nothing strange, 
or nothing new — ^by the way, which is it P — under the 
sun, as wise old Solomon said. ApropoSy* she added, 
with a provokingly pretty bantering laugh, "you 
have but just come from school. Which was it ?" 

" By Jove, Miss Agnes, I don't know ; though, if 
his Hebraic Majesty said strange, he must have meant 
new," I replied, vexed at her sharp, sly glance at my ; 
face as she emphasized the word c(me, adding— 

" Don't bother a fellow about school ; please don't." * 

"Why, Mister Thomas," she replied, more pro- \ 
vokingly than ever, " you said that * please don't ' as \ 
imploringly as the mouse did to puss when the latter j 
opened her mouth to swallow the small animal. ' 

"But," she added, seriously, "there was nothing 

odd in my happening to be at IT ; it was not 

even a coincidence ; for, having been apprised of my 
aunt's coming by the ' Gorgon ' this last trip, I was 
there in readiness to welcome her back to England. 
Thus, indeed, was it that I availed myself of your 
sister Fanny's kind invitation to pass a few we^s 
with her at your father's." 

" Queer, though — ^very queer, wasn't it," I replied, 
I fear a little rudely, " to send a young girl like you 
so great a distance for such a purpose P" 

" Why," she answered, with a pretty toss of the 
head, " what, in the name of goodness, do you take me 
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for, I should like know, you great hobbledehoy of a 
schoolboy ? A little chit of a girl, I'U be bound. And 
so I may be if only measured by inches ; but then, 
you see, you yery old ntan you, I have been brought 
up to rely a great deal upon myself. My father is 
in South America, and my mother is too great an 
inyalid to leave London. But," she said, now almost 
in a whisper, "there teas really one very strange 
incident connected with aunt Anne's sudden attack, 
and which, for the life of me, / cannot understand/* 

" Heavens ! Misa Agnes,'* I exclaimed ; " it mmt 
have been something terrible, for even its remem- 
brance has made you look as frightened as that little 
mouse in difficulties to whom you so kindly compared 
me just now. Surely you don't mean to say that ^u 
were nearly being eaten all up !*' 

" Well, well," she replied, " almost as bad ; for is 
it not very terrible to have one*s curiosity excited to 
the highest pitch, and then left imsatisfied P But, as 
the ghost of Hamlet said, or, at least, something like 
it, I beheve, * List, oh, list ! and I will a tale unfold 
that will chill thy young blood with horror, and 
make thine hairs stand on end.* ** 
. " No, no, don*t — please don't.'* 

"Well, well, au serieux" she replied, "as aunt 
and I were having a cheerful chat about the past, 
present, and future, the foolish post-boy — odd, isn*t 
it, to call an old man like that a post-boy ?*— dragged 
the chaise into a ditch, and where weP shoidd have 
remained, what the sailors call lopsided, I really 
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don't know how long, perhaps till now, had it not 
been for a gentleman who was riding past at the 
time. He, seeing our predicament, dismounted, and, 
literally ' putting his shoulder to the wheel,' helped 
the post-boy to get the carriage into the road again. 

" Having given us this timely aid, his gentleman- 
ship came to the carriage- window, and, lifting his 
hat, expressed a hope that we had not suffered any 
very serious inconvenience. 

" ' Oh no,' replied aunt Anne ; but, turning ms-a-- 
ms with this friend of our. need, she quite suddenly 
became deathly pale, and, uttering one loud cry of 
agony, or surprise, I know not which, feU into my 
arms senseless." 

*' Bless my heart !" I ejaculated : " was the gentle- 
man an ogre ?" But, not noticing the interruption, 
Agnes continued — 

" * George, George,' I cried, in my sudden fright, 
* help me : my aunt is dying.' " 

" Then you knew the gentleman. Miss Dervall ?" 

"Knew him! yes. He was my cousin, George 
Batkyr 

" My black beast /" I exclaimed, involuntarily. 

" Your what .^" she asked, with a queer look. 

" Oh, nothing — ^nothing," I replied, a little petu- 
lantly. " Pray proceed." 

" I have no more to tell, except, indeed, that which 
appears to me to be, if possible, more remarkable than 
my aunt's sudden attack ; namely, that the meeting 
seemed to have an odd effect upon cousin George ; 
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for, without a word^ and with a face ahnost as pale as 
aunt Anne's, he remounted and galloped off in the 
direction of this town, whereas previously his horse's 
head had been turned towards N ." 

" Oh !" I groaned ; " this fellow is, indeed, a very 
'black beast,' and to others besides me, I have no 
doubt." 

" To a great many, I dare say, Mr. Thomas. You 
remember my telling you he was not a good man ; 
but his behaviour to my aunt — ^it teas odd, now, was it 
not ? Positively, Mr. Thomas, I shall fear, at least for 
some time to come, to ask aunt the meaning of it all ; 
and till I do find out I shall be dying to have two ques- 
tions answered : first, why did she swoon at the sight 
of my cousin's face ? second, why did that same cousin 
gallop away at the sight of the aforesaid swooning ?" 

"You may depend upon it," said I, scratching 
one side of my head to aid reflection, " that something's 
wrong." 

" Something I" she repeated, stamping her small 
foot a little smartly : " that is very easy to guess, 
you sapient old man I But what is it ? and how am I 
to find it out ? that's what I want to know." 

She was an imperious little beauty as far as her 
manners went, but that very imperiousness made me 
feel as foolish as doubtless I looked. And very 
foolish, too, I must have looked, as, for want of some 
better answer, I said — 

" How should J know. Miss Agnes ? I can't tell 
you.'' 
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" Truly a sensible answer, Mister Thomas, and one 
worthy of a pupil of Dr. Tub," she replied, with 
another provoking, pretty laugh. 

At this mpment, however, one of the servants 
came and said that the poor lady was inquiring for 
her niece. 

" A propos of Dr. Tub," she continued, when the 
servant had left us, "I have something for your 
private ear, Thomas." 

"Indeed?" I replied, wondering what on earth 
could be coming. 

" In the first place, I have to tell you, sir,*' she 
said, with a serio-comic air, "you have run away 
from school." 

I bit my nether lip with vexation, mentally ejacu- 
lating — 

" Confound the prying chit of a girl ! how did she 
know it ?" But, assuming an air of nonchalance, as 
the French call it, I replied — 

"Well, Miss Agnes Dervall, that, at least, is no 
information, nor " 

" There, now," she replied, putting her hand again 
to my mouth, "don't be rude: you were about to 
say, * nor is it any affair of yours.' " 

" Not so," said I, blushing like a girl that she had 
what is vulgarly called " taken the words out of my 
mouth." 

" Come, no fibs," she continued, playfully. " But 
now, Thomas, I will call you mister no more, because, 
and let me confess the truth, for your dear sister's 
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sake I love you as a brother. Now learn by 
wbat means I discovered that you had run away 
from school. 

" Weil, when about five miles from this town, we 
stopped at an inn to bait the horses. I saw a little 
stout red-faced man, in a black suit, and with a shovel 
hat, standing at the door surrounded by quite a mob 
of people. This person, whom I learned was a certain 
Dr. Tub, was making* inquiries respecting two of his 
runaway pupils. One of these he described as a 
queer, nondescript kind ol* Irish lad ; and of the other 
he gave such a description that I had no difficulty in 
guessing it to be yourself ; but if I had had any doubts 
then, they would at once have vanished when you 
came to my aunt's assistance as the post-chaise stopped 
here." 

" Well, Miss Agnes, now I do not see how aU this 
information affects me." 

"There, now," she replied, playfully, "don't be cross, 
pease, I do not blame you for running away ; under 
similar circumstances I should have done the same 
myself, for no doubt you found the doctor an abominable 
creature ; only," she added, " I think that / shoidd 
have taken the precaution of travelling upon any 
other than the high road, with the chance of being 
retaken and — oh, ye little fishes! — ^perhaps being 
flogged." 

" Thanks, thanks, Agnes, for the hint," I replied, 
really gratefully, and astounded at my want of fore- 
sight. 
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Oh, these girls, how clever they are, especially in 
matters of mischief ! 

"There, there," she replied, putting forth her 
hand ; " no thanks. Farewell : I must now go to my 
aunt. But," she added, " I am an old woman in ex- 
perience, although a chit of a girl in years ; so take 

my advice : on reaching If , go straightways to 

your sister, and make her the confidant of your 
troubles ; and, whatever happens, don't run away to 
sea ; if you do, you will repent it, and so you will tell 
me if we ever meet again.^' 

" Agnes," I replied, boldly, " if I do go to sea, I 
shall not repent it ; and if we do meet again, as I believe 
we shall, I will make you eat your own words : there. 



now." 



u 



No, no; I shall never have appetite sufficient 
for that," she replied, laughingly ; then, with a shake 
of the hands and another good-bye, she skipped out 
of the coffee-room, leaving me to ponder over her 
words, and — shall I record it here ? — well, I believe 
one-half in love with her. 

Strangely enough, the time did come when she 
rejoiced that I did not follow her advice to the letter. 
But a story-teller must not anticipate. 



CHAPTER X. 

I AM LOST IN A WOOD— ULTIMATELY WELCOMED BY A 
BLACKSMITH, AND MEET AN OLD FRIEND UNEX- 
PECTEDLY. 

Meditating for a short time upon my recent con- 
versation with Agnes, I resolved to adopt her hint 
and avoid the high road ; thus, on quitting the inn, I 
took a turning which led me at once into the open 
fields. There I met a solitary farm-servant, of whom 
I asked whether there was not another way besides 
the coach-road by which I could reach N . 

" Be there another V' replied the hind, looking at 
me as if, in his opinion, none but a maniac could have 
asked such a question: "why, o' course there be; but 
it be summut loike a matter o' ten miles furthur 
round than the coach-road.^' 

" Well/' said I, the blood rushing to my face with 
the consciousness that I had, what we used to call at 
school, "let the cat out of the bag" by my question — 
" well, my time is my own, and I prefer the walk 
through the fields.'' 

"Ha, ha, lad!'' roared the fellow, with a loud 
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laugh : " why, thee looks as shamefaced as a runaway 
schoolboy in mortal fear o^ the maister catchin' thee 
and giving thee a flogging." 

"Come, come, my man," said I, putting a bold 
front on the matter, "don't be impertinent. It 
cannot matter to you what I am. You direct me the 

nearest by-way to If , and I will give you the 

price of a can of ale to take home to the missis. See, 
there is the cash in advance." 

" Oye, oye ; that be another ear of the pig. The 
other thing be one thing, but this thing be another 
thing ; and as thee says, lad, it beant no consam o^ 
mine what the quality does, be they young un's 6r 
old un's. I thank y'r honour, for I be mortal dry.'^ 

He then gave me a series of instructions which, if 
they had been written and accompanied by a map, 
would have been almost as puzzling a maze for the 
mind as that wondrous study of locomotion in hiero- 
glyphics, " Bradshaw's Railway Guide ;" a work, by 
the way, which all believe in and no person under- 
stands, and which, it is my firm belief, exists chiefly 
as a bankruptcy-conductor to the rash advertisers 
who rush into its pages. 

Thus hoping to retain in my memory only a smaU 
portion of these instructions — enough, in fact, to get 
me safely over three or four miles of the road — I bade 
the man good-day, trusting to chance (that fool's 
providence) to throw in my path, when necessary, an 
informant endowed with powers of description at 
least a little more graphic. 
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Had I been aware^ at starting, of the toil in store 
for me, not even the fear of recapture, I beKeve, 
would have inclined me to play such a game of 
roundabout travelUng. 

For the first three hours it was tramp, tramp, 
tramp across green meadows, along narrow lanes, in 
muddy cart-ruts a foot deep, or through freshly- 
ploughed fields, at every step of which each foot 
picked up the additional weight of a "flat-iron," 
as washerwomen call those useful implements of the 
laundry. 

So far the first three hours ; but the succeeding 
three found me engaged in an involuntary game at 
hide-and-seek in a dense plantation, and apparently 
with the fate of the " babes in the wood" threatening 
me. But, as night began to paint the already 
darkened woods with a deeper dye, I stumbled upon 
a cart-road which (I was afterwards told) ran 
through the woods from the mansion-house, of 
which they were an "outlying" property, into a 
small village. 

" Hurrah ! " I exclaimed, as now with pleasure I 
stepped into the muddy ruts ; " I am safe, and the 
fate of the wretched babes in the wood is reserved 
for another occasion." 

Yes, I had succeeded in unravelling the wood's 
entanglement ; for in another half-hour, through the 
darkness of the moonless night, I saw the deep golden 
red of a fire ; and, as the sharp sound of a hammer 
rang upon an anvil, sending upwards at each blow a 
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little firmament of glistening metallic stars, I knew 
that I was near a blacksmitli's forge. 

So, hastening forward, I entered the forge, greatly 
to the consternation of the worker, a tall, thin old 
man, with a large bald head and spectacled nose, 
whose uplifted arm was at once arrested at my 
entrance, when he stood, hammer in hand, looking, 
good man, by the glare and glow of the fire and 
half-molten iron, a very demon, at least for the 
nonce, and, moreover, as if about to annihilate poor 
Tom OverhaU at a single blow. 

" Bless 'e heart, lad,'' cried the astonished Vulcan, 
but with unmistakable kindness in his eye ; " thee 
moight as well ha' killed I oitright as to frightin' I 
to death." 

" I beg your pardon, but I have just escaped from 
yonder wood, wherein for the last few hours I have 
been lost; and now I want to find my way to 

N ." 

" Want to foind thee way to N at this toime 

o' noight !" he replied as he put down the hammer 
and lifted his spectacles from his nose to his 
forehead (by the way, a common but curious 
use that short-sighted people make of their 
spectacles) : " why, lad, thee maun be stark star- 
ing mad. Dost knoa it be a matter o' twenty 
mHes ?" 

" Indeed !" I replied : " I am sorry to hear that. 
But can you, then, direct me where I can get a 
lodging for the night P" 
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" Can I, lad ? why, o' course I can. You just 
come along o' me, and I'll show 'e." 

So saying, he led the way to his cottage, a distance 
of five or six yards only from the forge, or, as he ' 
called it, the mill in which he ground his daily 
bread. 

" Hoi, wife," he cried, to a buxom old lady about his 
own age, as we entered the parlour, ** here be another 
ne'er-do-well, another runaway from that old skin- 
flint Tub. It be funny, loike ; bean't it, dame ?" 

Then, as if to enjoy the fun he really felt, he sat 
down in a chair, placed his arms akimbo, and gave 
free vent to a loud and hearty guffaw. 

"Bless 'e, lad," cried the dame; "I loike 'e all 
the better : it shows thee's a lad o' sperrit to turn 
bolter from old Bread-and-scrape. But sit 'e down ; 
thee shall be welcome as a king, and mayhap have 
as good company." 

" Now," thought I, " this is very hospitable and 
civil ; but how, in Heaven's name, do these people 
know I am one of Tub's nmaways ? 'It is very vexa- 
tious : everybody seems to know or suspect that fact." 

"Ah," said the old man, with another hearty 
laugh, " thee's a- wondering how oi found thee oot. 
Why, bless 'e heart, all old Bread-and-scrape's run- 
aways come this way, because they think they won't 
be taken as they moight in the coach-road ; so, thee 
sees, we catches un here as easy as our neebours snare 
hares and conies in the squoire's woods." 

" Th' maister's i' th' reet, laddie," interposed the 
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dame : " we catches un oftentime — it may be a brace 
a week." 

" So, then," I thought, " I am caught at last ; but 
J no, these good-humoured people can never be the 
tools of the doctor :" but at all events I, hazarding 
the question, asked — 

"And what do you do with the boys when you 
catch them, as you call it ?" 

" Wimt do we do wi' un ?" repeated the old man ; 
"why, what do 'e think, now P" 

Finding I made no reply, he continued — 

" Thee gives it up. Well, then, we feeds im, gives 
un a bed, and then sets un off, wi' their poor bellies 
more 'an a little bit surprised at being fuller nor 
they have been for a long time afore. But naw get 
'e along into the kitchen, where thee'll foind summut 
as 'U do 'e good." 

The kitchen adjoined the little parlour. The roof 
rested upon rafters unceiled, and from which were 
hanging a side of bacon and a couple of hams. The 
flooring was of red brick, the fireplace of inlaid 
earthenware tiles; but before the fire — which was 
upon the hearth, and which blazed cheerfully up the 
huge chimney — was the most agreeable sight of all. 

Yes ; for there sat old Phin, nose and knees toge- 
ther, but either in deep contemplation or fast asleep, 
for he knew not of my presence until I had shaken 
him roughly by the shoulder; then, with wide- 
stretched eyes and gaping mouth, as if I had been an 
apparition, he exclaimed — 
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" Hurrah, me frind Turn ! it's the very boy you 
are that I was draining about. Shure, then, it isn't 
long after I knocked a hoop off the old Tub that I 
find ye foUowing my example." 

" You are right, old boy ; I am here. I could 
stand the school no longer." 

" It's run away, then, you have ?" he asked, as if 
still unwilling to believe in the evidence of his own 
eyes. 

" Yes ; run away — ^bolted. It's a fact ; there can 
be no doubt of it. But tell me, Phin, how is it that 
I find you here ? It's queer, isn't it ? " 

"Quare!" he repeated: "the deuce a bit more 
quare than to find you in the same place." 

"Perhaps not; but then, Phin, you have had 
more time — time enough, indeed, to have reached 
N ." 

" Not a ha'p'orth of it, ould boy. Ye see, I had a 
great dale of hiding in hedges to do ; then, when I 
got here, that broth of an ould man and his darlint 
of a wife first asked me after me poor feet, and find- 
ing they were blistered — ^like angels as they are, 
barring the wings and the colour of the ould gintle- 
man, which is black — they insisted upon my taking 
up my quarters here till the morning, when the good 
man will be going with his cart to a place near 
N to fetch iron." 

"Fetch iron!" I repeated, mechanically. 

" To be shure, the rate iron, me boy, that he brings 
home here tcJ cook into horseshoes and nails." 
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*' That is fortunate, old fellow ; as maybe the old 
gentleman will give me a lift in his cart/' 

At this moment our conversation was stopped by 
the coming in of the blacksmith and his dame, bring- 
ing with them the ingredients of a plentiful supper, 
in which Phin and I soon became too much engaged 
to talk. 

Then, after supper, the good old blacksmith, while 
smoking his pipe over his " home-brewed," related 
to us so many north-country and Scotch anecdotes, 
and sang snatches from so many Border ditties, that 
it was not imtil the next day that Phin and I could 
find time to trouble our heads with our own aflFairs. 
At length, however, even the anecdotes and the songs 
came to an end, when Vulcan and his wife (who had, 
by the way, made up for us a " shake-down '* in her 
best and only parlour) shook us heartily by the hands, 
and, wishing us a " braw gude nicht,'* left us, as they 
called it, thegither. 



CHAPTER XI. 



TBIN AND I DRIVE TO N A SERIOUS CONVERSA- 



TION — I SEEK MY SISTER^ BUT FIND MY " BLACK 



By five the following morning we were in the black- 
smith's yard, " tubbing/' as they call it in the army, 
and preparing for our journey. 

" Be the powers !" cried Phin, with a tear of some- 
thing like pain starting from his eye, as he rubbed 
himself down with a coarse towel, " files and fish- 
skin 's nothing to it. Shure, it's as well rasped and as 
clane as a breakfast-roll I'll be when I'm done. 
Wouldn't it be a trate. Turn, to spend an intire week's 
holiday in rubbing down old Tub with the loike 
of this, and giving him, maybe, a small wash of 
brine afterwards, just to keep up the old boy's 
excitement ?" 

" Shame, Phin ! do you forget that we are taught 
to return good for evil P" 

" Faith, Tum," he replied, making a very queer 
face, " it's not wicked that I'd be, but it isn' t the 
like of me that'll make the exchange." 
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•' Well, laddies/' said the blacksmith, coining into 
•he yard ; " thee ha' rubbed theeselves down, and be 
ready to start ; but I am mortal sorry I can't go wi' 
ihee in the cart." 

At this information, as the reader may imagine, 
our countenances became blank with disappoint- 
ment. 

" Na, my lads, it beant possible ; for the squoire's 
groon. ha' j^t brought Ja job C wark that n.uu 
be begun at once, and'll tak' all day." 

" Now is it two gintlemen, the loike of us, that'd 
prevint the ready money going into your house, me 
frind P" said Phin, adding, " Isn't it the legs of us 
that were given to walk with ? and would they be 
dacent legs at all if they wouldn't be ashamed of the 
pair of us if we laid 'em by while we rode in the 
cart P" 

" Na na, laddie, that woant do ! Old Jim Riddle — 
which be the name he was bom imder — is not the 
man to break his word so ; and the wife ha' given 
her consent : thee shall ha' the cart and the mare, 
and thee can leave un, 'e know, wi' Tom Bell, the 
coachman, in N ." 

" Bedad, it isn't ourselves that'll take the horse and 
cart, and make the legs of us cry shame to our hearts 
for letting a* man as ould as our grandfathers — if we 
had 'eni — ^walk all the way to N ." 

" Hand thee clack, lad," cried the blacksmith, " or 
we'll send thee back to old Bread-and-scrape. Be 
thee such a loon as to think Tom Bell's the man not 
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to gi' Ills old friend a lift — ay, and to save him the 
trouble of walking to the high road, too, if the word 's 
sent to him ?" 

" Oi, but that's a pig of another colour, and one 
with a tail we can catch hold of; so make your mind 
easy, me darlint," replied Phin; and, as I also 
agreed, we made a hasty breakfast, the horse and 
cart were put " thegither," and, having exchanged 
many hearty good-byes with our amiable host and 

hostess, we were soon on the road to N , most 

pleasantly travelling in, for the nonce, our own 
vehicle. 

"Och!'* soliloquized Phin, as we started, "it's a 
pity, it is." 

" What is a pity P" 

" What's a pity P is it that you ask. Turn ? Why, 
that such darlints as ould Jim Biddle and his dame 
were not bom in Ireland: shure it's a credit the 
green isle 'd have been to 'm." 

"You mean, Phin, that they would have been a 
credit to your country." 

" The deuce a bit of it. It's small credit any man's 
ever been to the dear land." 

" I am afraid you are correct this time, Phin ; at 
least, as far as I may judge of what I have seen of 
your countrymen," said I, hazarding a double entendre, 
and which my friend seeing instantly, exclaimed 
serio-comically, "Is it quarrelling you mane, 
Tum ?" 

" Not a bit of it, old fellow ; nor you either," 
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said r, adding, ''but now listen to the history of 
my adventures since we parted;" and I related 
them. 

He did listen attentively, and without interruption, 
excepting to give vent to an expletive now and then, 
as, for instance, at Batley's scheme, or at one portion 
of the plate-robbers' story. But when I related 
Agnes Dervall's adventure with George Batley, he 
exclaimed — 

" Be the powers, Tum, it's your heart, not to spake 
of your liberty, that you must be after looking ; for 
the colleen's a darlint ; and if ye'd take a fool's advice, 
ye'd keep a sharp eye upon that 'black beast,' 
as ye call the divil's own darlint child, George 
Batley." 

; Then, remaining thoughtful for a minute, he sud- 
denly exclaimed, " Be St. Patrick, I have found the 
rapparee out, Tum. It's looking after that sister of 
yours you must be, too ; for it's a large pig I'll bet 
against a sack of small potatoes, that the poor 
lady who fainted in the post-chaise is a wife from 
whom the rogue's run away.'* 

" Impossible, Phin !" I exclaimed, greatly excited 
at such a notion. " No ; for from childhood the lady 
has passed her life in South America." 

" Shure, now, it's true that's a bar ; for clever they'd 
have been to have got married with the great sea 
between them, barring that he might have married 
the lady by proxy, and bolted from her before he had 
seen her." 
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At this I laughed heartily, in spite of myself; but 
bethinking that, unlike me, poor Phin was an orphan, 
without friends or home, perhaps doomed to be a 
wanderer on the face of the earth, I said — 

" But now, old fellow, let us speak of your affairs : 
wliat are your plans for the future? what are you 
going to do for a Kving P'* 

"Och, Turn, I never thought of that! for I 
hayen't been hungry and out of sight of food 
yet." 

" Ah, Phin," I replied, " care for to-day ; let the 
morrow care for itself ! it is truly an Irish charac- 
teristic." 

" Turn, now it's quarrelling we'll be, after all, 
before we part, if it's me poor country you'll be 
abusing." 

"'A truce to nonsense, Phin ; and tell me, like a 
good old boy, what are your intentions for the 
future." 

" The same as yours, Tum ; to go to sea if I can 
get a captain fool enough to take me," was the quick 
reply. 

"But I have changed my mind, Phin. I have 
promised — at least, almost promised — my sister and 
Miss Dervall to give up all such thoughts." 

" Then maybe it's a kind of a weathercock you'll 
find you are before twenty-four hours are over your 
head. It's a long way down, Tum, you must dig 
before ye can get at the root of a passion ; and it's 
little of the growing you'U stop by lopping off a 
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brancli or two, if ye mane to lave that same root in 
the ground." 

"But you are still shirking my question, Phin. 
Again, I ask, what are you going to do when we 
part company, as soon we must, in N ?" 

" Faith, Tum, it's little I know of me * goings to 
do,'" he replied ; " save that I shall stay at old Timi 
Bell's house until he and meself together can find 
that same foolish captain I told you I intended look- 
ing after." 

" Now, look you, Phin," I replied : " I tell you 
what / mean to do. As soon as I have obtained my 
dad's pardon for leaving old Tub's, I shall in the first 
place beg of him to ask you to come and live with us 
for some months ; and if at the end of that time you 
are still determined to go to sea, why — why — then 
I shall insist upon your receiving from dad a loan, to 
be paid, remember, when you are my lord. That 
will enable you to start upon your career like a 
gentleman, as you are heart and soul, upon the 
quarter-deck instead of in the cabin. Now," I con- 
cluded, "what say you to that?" 

I little thought what would be the effect of my 
proflfered friendliness upon the orphan — ^nay, almost 
outcast — lad, whose life, with but a short inter- 
val, had been one incessant kicking from pillar 
to post. 

For a minute or two he remained silent : his heart 
seemed about to pour over, flooded from the springs 
of his gratitude; nay, he even sobbed. Yes, the 
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eyes of the lad, whom I knew to be brave as a 
lion, were now suffused with tears. " Come, come, 
Phin, what do you say to my offer?" I asked 
again. 

" What do I say, is it you ask P" he replied, 
warmly grasping my hand : " don't you hear that I 
can't spake, from my eyes being full of tears, like a 
big booby as I am ?" 

" Come, Phin, old fellow," I said, myself almost 
affected to tears — since tears, like yawning, are catch- 
ing— ''come, don't 'take on' about such a trifle: I 
have only offered to do that which you would do for 
me were our positions reversed." 

" A thrifle, a thrifle, do you call it, to have to part 
with a rale frind only jist when you have found 
himP" 

" But we need not be parted if you agree to my 
proposition." 

" Tum, Tum, me frind, it can't be. It's not me 
father's son that'll be a burden in any man's house 
while God (may His name be praised !) laves him his 
hands to work with. But," he added, again shaking 
my hand, " me heart's too full just now ; it's making 
a big baby of me : we'll spake no more about it now. 
To-morrow will do, when, maybe, you'll find time to 
come and see me at Tum Bell's." 

" Well, Phin, this is worse than foolish ; it shall, 
however, be as you desire. To-morrow I will go to 
Tom Bell's ; to-morrow I will persuade — nay, insist 
upon your accepting the offer which my father shall 
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make through my means. But at this spot," I added, 
" I must leave you, for we are near home ; and, as I 
must see my sister first, I want to warily watch the 
gardens and fields to descry whether my father is 
at home/' 

So, after another parting shake of the hands and 
another good-bye, I got out of the cart, and Phin and 
I took diflferent directions — I to my father's house ; 
he to the other end of N . 

By a back path I reached the small pleasure- 
garden laid out for her own especial use, and which 
was overhung by her drawing-room window, from 
which again the lawn was reached by a fiight of 
seven steps. 

It had been my intention to have watched the 
ground to see if my father was about; but being so 
near my sister's rooms, and believing it more than 
probably that she might at that moment be there, I 
crept stealthily up the steps. Then I heard two 
voices : one was Fanny's ; for who that had once 
heard the soft, sweet, silvery tones could mistake it ? 
but the other, my father's, perhaps ; and I trembled 
at what might be his anger if I came upon him so 
suddenly, a runaway, after my promise, too ; besides, 
in all probability he had heard of my running away, 
and in the moment would scarce act upon the motto 
Audi alteram partem, 

No, it would not do to meet him before my sister, 
who I knew could at least soften his wrath ; so I began 
to descend the steps again ; but then the male voice 
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sounded in a louder key — ^ay, so loud that I dis- 
tinguished it^ and my face was flushed with rage and 
indignation. No longer did I hesitate to enter the 
room^ but, at once running up the steps and throwing 
open the window, I stood once more vis-d-vis with my 
"black beast** — George Batley. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

A SERIOUS QUARREL — ^MY "BLACK BEAST " AGAIN — 
I LKWE HOME FOR GOOD OR BAD, I KNOW NOT 
WHICH. 

" Oh ! Tom, Tom,'* exclaimed my sister, sadly, as 
she shook my hand, "this will be a cruel blow to our 
father/' 

" Stuff, nonsense, Fan,** I replied, looking daggers 
at my enemy : "just you and father wait till you have 
heard what I have to say, and I'll bet that you'll both 
be ready to go upon your knees with gratitude for 
my running away from that old curmudgeon doctor/'' 

" Pray do not excite yourself, dear Fanny : a Utile 
patience, and we shall soon get Master Tom to go 
quietly in harness,*' said my "black beast." 

" Dear Fanny /** I exclaimed, starting at those 
words from the lips of that fellow, and shaking my 
clenched fist in his face : " you confounded rascal, 
you, if you dare repeat those words, I will knock 
you down." 

" Shame, Tom ! What, in Heaven's name, mean 
you ?" said Fan. 
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" Fie, fie ! what a naughty boy it^s getting !" said 
my enemy, sneeringly. 

"Boy or no boy," I exclaimed, savagely, "Fll 
have you whipped out of this house before you are an 
hour older, you rogue/* 

"Why, what a young spiteful it^s growing!'' he 
replied, with that nasty half-smile of his ; " but why, 
pray, for what reason, am I to be so shockingly dealt 
with, my young hero P" 

" What for ?'* I cried, indignantly — " what for ? 
Why, for being a rogue of a fortune-himter, a robber, 
and, I beKeve, a married man who has run away from 
his wife/' 

" Ah V' he exclaimed, changing countenance at the 
latter portion of my accusation ; " I see you are indeed 
mischievously inclined, my lad/' 

" In Heaven's name, what mean you, Tom ?'*" cried 
my siBter. 

** Ay, what indeed, boy P" said my father, at that 
moment entering the room, accompanied, to my 
dismay, by old Tub, who, at seeing me, stared with 
astonishment, then, lifting his hands upwards, ex- 
claimed, in his sniffling, whining tones — 

" The Lord be praised that no harm hath befallen 
the wilful lad." 

" Means, sir," said George Batley, answering my 
father for me, " that Master Tom, I am sorry to say, 
is either very badly disposed towards me, or has been 
giving up his mind to that most baneful of studies, 
novel-reading." 

I 
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" Truly a disease of the moral faculties/' whined 
Tub, " and one that should be extirpated, root and 
branch, in early youth/' 

" Means, father,*' I replied, quickly, " what I say, 
that this man, George Batley, is a rascal." Then, 
although not without interruption from my enemy, 
I related all that the reader already knows. 

The faces of my hearers were a curious study 
during the recital. Fan's was nearly the whole time 
suffused with the crimson flush of indignation and 
wounded pride, with a nervous twitching of the 
muscles. I could see that she believed that what I 
was saying was true. 

My father's, the colour in which came and went 
alternately, expressed to me a painful doubt as to 
my entire truthfulness, or rather, perhaps, an im- 
possibility of belief in such treachery as I was 
revealing. 

The doctor's was pulled terribly long, and the 
eyes upturned, as if horrified that one of his pupils 
could, by any possibility, be guilty of such a tissue 
of falsehoods. As for the accused, his face bore an 
expression of calm contempt, and the consciousness 
that I could in no way affect the position he then 
held in our family. 

" Your answer to all this, George Batley ?" ex- 
claimed my sister, earnestly, as I concluded. 

"Ay, your answer, Mr. George," repeated my 
father, mechanically, but, to my great astonishment 
and indignation, scarcely moved. 
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" 'Pon my word, a compKmentary question to put 
to me /" he replied, with an air of oflfended dignity 
and injured virtue. 

" Nevertheless one that requires an answer,^' said 
my sister, firmly. 

" It is certainly a strange story,'' said my father. 

" Strange story !" repeated the rogue, adding, with 
the coolest of manners, " The lad gives promise of 
becoming a novelist. 'Pon my word, it is a strange 
story." 

" Come, Mr. George Batley," I cried, " this affected 
puppyism — and you are too bad a man to be a puppy 
in earnest — will not assist you." 

"The coinage," he added, without noticing my 
words — " the coinage of a romantic brain i in fact, 
my dear Fanny, and Mr. Overhall, I fear that, in 
addition to his other amiable qualities, your near 
relative is an incorrigible" — afraid, perhaps, to finish 
the sentence, he halted. 

" What ?" I exclaimed, reddening in the face. 

" Oh," he replied with cool contempt, " that I 
will certainly answer — 

"Liar." 

That was a little more than I could bear, even in 
my father's presence ; so the next instant the knuckles 
of my great bony fist went between his eyes, and the 
baronet's son staggered backwards against the wall. 

" Police ! police ! The Lord have mercy upon us ! 
we shall all be murdered in our beds by the young 
ruffian," shouted the a&ighted Tub. 

i2 
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My sister screamed. 

" Boy, boy !'' said my father, seizing me by the 
arm, " are you mad ?'* 

" No — ^no, father,'' I exclaimed, so blinded by 
rage that I knew not what I said ; " it is you who 
are mad to suffer such a rogue to remain in your 
house." 

The next instant I should have been felled by my 
father's heavy hand, but Fan, starting from her 
chair, interposed between us. 

"Nay, father, dear father," she cried; "forgive 
him : he Imew not what he said." 

But, oh, that I had been thrice felled by his hand, 
rather than I should have heard what fell from his 
Ups! 

" Mr. George Batley," he said, with some emotion, 
" I believe you are right : the boy is incorrigible." 

"A very common-sense view to take," replied the 
rogue. 

" No, father, no !" exclaimed Fan, her whole frame 
quivering. " Tom never wa^ guilty of a falsehood." 

" Ton, Fanny, then, believe this extraordinary 
romance of your brother's," said George Batley, 
regarding her with a look full of meaning, and 
which, incomprehensibly to me, seemed to fascinate, 
nay, terrify the poor girl ; yet still more incompre- 
hensible to me was her reply. 

"No— -yes— yes — indeed, I know not whom — 
which — ^what — ^to believe ;" and, burying her face in 
her hands, she sobbed aloud. 
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Absolutely staggered, paralysed with surprise, I 
exclaimed — 

" Mad, mad ! you are all mad, and rushing into 
the very mouth of the wild beast who will destroy 

you." 

" Oh, incorrigible, most incorrigible lad ! oh, most 
undutiful of sons !" moaned, or rather groaned, the 
hypocritical doctor. 

"Fanny, Fanny," exclaimed my father, "what 
folly is this ! What injustice to you, Mr. George, 
thus to give an instant's credence to what this un- 
dutiful boy says ! What faith can you place in the 
words of one who has broken his promise to me, who 
has so long past shown so much ill-feeling towards 
your future husband ?" 

"He never shall be her husband, father," I inter- 
posed. 

"A boy, moreover," continued my father, "who 
has wickedly incited his schoolfellows to rebellion 
against their revei^nd master." 

" These are old Tub's lies, father ; I know they 
are," said I. 

" Silence, boy," he replied. Then, most seriously, 
sternly, he added, " Now look you, Tom ; the doctor 
tells me that the chief companion of your mischief, 
an Irish boy, he who assaulted the reverend gentle- 
man, has run away : do you know where he is to be 
found?" 

" I do, father," I replied, boldly. 

" I thought so : where ?" 
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" I cannot, will not tell you/' I replied. 

'* Now, boy," he continued, more sternly than ever, 
"you have been the cause of irreparable mischief, 
still you may make some atonement.'' 

" I do not admit it, father : I have been, nay, am 
being, badly used. Oh, why will you not believe 
me?" 

" Tom, Tom," he added, " this obstinate persistence 
will not avail you. Once more listen : you will beg 
Mr. George Batley's pardon, and you will tell the 
doctor where to find the Irish boy, or " 

" Tell me the alternative, father," I cried, having 
lost all patience. 

" Quit my house," he replied, solemnly. 

" I accept the alternative, father.^' 

" Then go," he replied, pointing to the window by 
which I had entered the room. 

"Father, father!" cried Fan, falling upon her 
knees and taking his hand. 

" If ay, nay. Fan ; do not plead for me : it is useless. 
Good-bye;" and, burning with indignation at the cruel 
injustice that had been dealt to me, staggering with 
astonishment at my father's most incomprehensible 
behaviour, I reached the window, vaulted down the 
steps, ran through the garden, and was speedily once 
more in the high road, and on my way to Tom Bell's 
house in search of Phin. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

I AM OUT IN THE WORLD MEET PHIN, WHO TELLS ME 

HIS STORY AND HEARS MINE — ^PHIN AND I GO IN 
SEARCH OF A SHIP. 

Tom Bell's house was about one mile and a half 
from our farm. By the time I had reached half the 
distance my anger had cooled down a little, and I 
began to reflect upon the serious leap I had so 
suddenly taken from a comfortable home into — ^well, 
what ? the future was to decide. 

It was a terrible sensation to one who had been so 
carefully nurtured, to find himself suddenly sans 
home, sans friends, sans money, indeed sans every- 
thing but the clothes in which I stood. 

It was agony to think I had left my father in 
anger, albeit no fault of mine ; it was agony to think 
of leaving my dear sister ; it was, well, almost, agony 
to think that I should not, perhaps never, see again 
the bright smiling face and laughing eyes of Agnes 
Dervall; but greatest agony of all was the con- 
sciousness that, after all my trouble and resolution, I 
had been defeated by George Batley, There was one 
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consolation, however : I felt pretty sure of not meeting 
the fellow again. 

How little thought I then that in a far-off and 
savage land I should be blessed with the presence of 
Agnes, and tortured by the hateful company of the 
very man from whom I was now rejoicing at my 
escape ! 

Truly, during that tramp between our farm and 
Tom BeU's house, I had sufficient food for contempla- 
tion. The "world was now mine oyster.'* Ay, 
truly so ; but to begin ! I must open it at once. But 
how — by what means? "Ay, there's the rub," I 
muttered, unconsciously aloud, as was my custom 
when in deep thought, and with my eyes fixed upon 
the pavement ; for I had entered the town. 

" It's the rub that ye are spaking to your waistcoat- 
pocket about, is it ? Be jabbers, Tum, ye look as 
moon-struck as a strolling actor getting ready for the 

play." 

" Why, Phin," I exclaimed, " what the deuce 
brings you in this direction ? I thought you were 
safely housed at Tom Bell's ?" 

" Tum, me boy, it's after yourself I was coming, 
with a story to tell ye." 

" That's queer, Phin ; for it's exactly my case : 
I was going in search of you also, having a story to 
teU." 

"Indade, thin, that's quare, too, and the only 
difference between us is that we are both alike. But 
look ye, Tum, it's small use it'd be for us both to 
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spake at once, for maybe it's a knot we^d get our 
brains into ; so let's toss for the first spache." 

" No, no, Phin," said I ; *' we will have your tale 
first.'' 

" Well, me frind, maybe it'll be the best, for it's 
bursting with iloquence I am." 

" Proceed, then, Phin." 

" Thin, I have found the foolish captain I told ye 
I was looking after. I have got a ship, and it's going 
to sea that I am." 

No !" said I, all astonishment. 
Be jabbers, but I have, though ; and I'd be as 
happy as the lord that I am going to be some day 
if ye were only going to be me shipmate." 

" Perhaps I am going to be your shipmate, Phin," 
said I, moodily ; " at least, I should Kke to be, if it 
were possible." 

"And do ye raly mane what ye say, Tum?" he 
replied, with a mingled look of delight and curiosity, 
or rather astonishment. 

" Indeed I do, Phin ;" and then I gave him a brief 
sketch of all that had happened to me since we 
parted. 

The dear old fellow listened to my story with 
almost painful earnestness, and at its conclusion, 
taking my hand, he said — 

" Be me soul, Tum, it's sorry I am for ye, though 
it's little good that sorrow '11 do ye ; but ' it's an ill 
wind that blows no one good ;' for, do ye see, it's 
meself that'll have ye for a shipmate. As for you, 
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Turn, a sea voyage will do ye and all ye'r family good ; 
for, as the song says, 'absence makes the heart grow 
fonder,' aad it's fond enough your father'U get when 
he knows that ye are just the other side of the big 
tay-cup of water called the ocean." 

" May be so," I replied ; " but, now, Phin, you 
have not told me about this ship of yours, or in what 
way you can help me to join her/^ 

" It's how the little mouse can help the big lion, 
you want to know, is it ? Well, then, when I got to 
Tum Bell's, and had told him all about the row with 
old Tub, and further that it was meself that wanted 
to go to sea to get out of the way of the doctor, and 
maybe make a fortune, the darlint of an old ooachee, 
after feeding me as if I had been a pig with two 
stomachs, upon beef and beer, told me that a lodger 
of his, the captain of a ship just about sailing for 
California, was sadly in want of men and lads, and 
would, no doubt, ship me. So, ye see, Tum, knowing 
California was the country to dig gold out of, and 
remembering that it was gold I will want when I am 
'me lord,' I jumped at the chance. Then Tum 
Bell introduced me to the captain ; the captain liked 
me ; and I — well, it isn't exactly like the unpretty 
man that I can say I did — at all events, I accepted 
the offer, and go on board to-morrow morning. I 
was just going up to your house to bid you good-bye." 

" Going on board to-morrow morning !" I ex- 
claimed, aghast at, to me, such indecent haste to quit 
our native land for foreign parts. 
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" Be jabbers, yes, Turn ; and why not ? for the 
sooner I can shake the dust of your country off me 
shoes, the better I'll be pleased." 

" Come, come, Phin," said I, remembering his 
own sensitiveness about my abuse of Ireland, " we'll 
quarrel if you abuse my native land." 

" Och ! land do you call it, Turn ? Faith, the divil 
a bit of land have I seen but what was all water." 

Parenthetically I may remark that Phin's Mile- 
sianism was not altogether wrong ; for, what from the 
bad drainage and the almost incessant rains in the 
only part of England Phin had visited, the land was 
three parts of the year covered with water. 

" Truly," said I, thoughtfully, " it is but a short 
time to make up one's mind upon so important a 
matter." 

" Och ! be the powers, that's easy enough, Tum. 
Just come on board with me at once ; for it'll save a 
deal of trouble to make up your mind when you can't 
alter it." 

" Perhaps you are right, Phin. But, at all events, 
I have no alternative, and I agree — but will the 
skipper, think you, find room for me ?" 

" Faith, there isn't a doubt about it ; but don't be 
after asking any more questions, and you won't, you 
know, hear any tarradiddles. But come along, and 
it's introduce you I will to me frind the captain ; 
only, remember, it isn't a beauty you'll find 

As we walked onwards to Tom Bell's house I 
could not but reflect on my promise of the morning 
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to help Phin in the road to fortune— of the great and 
sudden change in my prospects. How trite the 
proverb, " Man proposes : God dispoBes" ! 

When we arrived at Tom Bell's house we saw a 
buxom red-faced dame standing at the door with 
arms akimbo, who said — 

" It be a pity 'e did na coom sooner, Mister 
MaUey." 

" O'Malley, ma'am,'' replied Phin : " it isn't me 
family name that's to be amputated." 

" Well, old Malley," returned the dame, who was 
hard of hearing. " As I was saying," she added, 
" it be a pity, now ; for the captain a' been obliged to 
go on board at once ; but he left word, he did, that 'e 
was to go after him as fast as yer legs ed carry yer." 

" It's all the better, Tom, that we are to go to the 
ship at once, and make the plunge neck and heels ; 
for it's my belief ye are beginning to shirk it in your 
own mind." 

" No, not I, Phin ; but a fellow can't help feeling 
a little serious, you know." 

" Serious, Turn, is not the word for a sailor. Did 
ye niver hear, man, that a light heart and a thin 
pair of breeches will carry you through the world as 
aisey as a glove .^" 

" But you must first catch your light heart, Phin." 

" Bedad, Tum, it^s right you are ; for the breeches 
ye can get at any time; that is, barring ye ain't 
without money. But we mustn^t be after letting the 
grass grow under our feet." 
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In a few minutes more we had reached my old 
place of resort, the docks. 

" Be 1±Le holy poker/^ cried Phin, as we reached 
the quay, " it's a pretty pickle we are in now/' 

" What's the matter, Phin P" 

" Shure it s me name Fve forgotten,^' he replied, 
looking earnestly from vessel to vessel. 

" Tour what r I asked, laughing. " It's O'MaUey 
isn^t it P'^ 

" It isn^t joking I mane,'' he replied, seriously ; 
" for if we've lost the name of the ship and the captain, 
we can't find our way on hoard. Be jabbers, I have 
SMnething like it again — Organ — ^Morgan — Borgan." 

"'Gorgon,' perhaps," I responded, remembering 
the name of the ship which had brought over Agnes 
Dervall's aunt. 

" It's as good as a witch ye are. Turn : that^s it." 
Then, making inquiries of one of the watermen, he 
told us that we should want a boat, as the brig ' Gorgon' 
was lying in the outer dock. 

"Want a boat!" I repeated, in alarm. "How 
much will you take us for P^' 

" Half a crown, my lads ; and that is sixpence less 
than my fare." 

" Bedad, it's die of the fatigue of squeezing me ye 
would, before ye'd get half the money out of me," 
said Phin. 

" I have half a crown," said I, " but it's all the 
money I have in the world. Take us for two shillings, 
that's a good feUow." 
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" All right, my lad/' replied the boatman ; and in 
a minute or so we were being pulled away from our 
native land, not to set foot in it again for — ^but again, 
I repeat, I must not anticipate. 

" It's not in that old tub that I should like to go 
round the Horn," said the boatman, as we came along- 
side a dingy-looking brig. 

" There, now, don't be after croaking, ye precious 
Job's comforter," said Phin, who, being determined 
on going to sea, was firmly resolved that nothing 
should daunt him. 

"Hoi! my lad, what land-lubbers have you got 
there ?" shouted some person from the ship as the 
boat grazed her side. 

I was not altogether encouraged by the appearance 
of the speaker, as, looking upwards, I saw standing 
at the open gangway a short sturdy man, with great 
busy whiskers, long shaggy hair, a large sealskin 
cap which nearly fell upon his nose, and attired in a 
loose pea-jacket. 

"Shure, then," said Phin, "it's frinds of the 
captain we are." 

" Whoever you are, you don't run short of jaw- 
tackle, anyhow," replied the surly fellow; then to 
the boatman he cried, " Come, my lad, take your 
fare, and start the young devil-skins up the side." 

" Faith, I hope it's not a kettle of hot water we 
are going to put our feet in," said Phin, as he 
ascended the rope ladder, followed by me. 

"So, young Long-togs," said the surly-speaking 
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mate (which I afterwards found him to be), scanning 
us from head to feet, " you are the captain's friends, 
are you ?" 

" It's meself only that has that honour : this other 
gintleman's me own frind,'' replied Phin, adding, 
boldly, considering that it was a ship's boy speaking 
to an officer, "Maybe, mister, you'll tell us what you 
are ?" 

" Sharks and walruses !" exclaimed the astonished 
mate. " What am I? Why, the owner of a rope's 
end.'' 

" Shure, thin, it's happy you are, and it's happier 
you'll be if you never want it as a cravat." 

"Hilloa there, cook !" cried the enraged mate to a 
man who had just come up the hatchway, " here's a 
boy wants to know my name and profession : start a 
rattan, and write them across his hide, so that he 
may not forget them." 

" Ay, ay, sir," replied the cook, coming up with 
a rattan, and taking Phin by the collar of his coat ; 
but at that moment another personage made his 
appearance, and Phin unshipped the cook. It was a 
creature more like a cross between a gorilla and a 
hippopotamiis than a human being. 

He was the ugliest man, I think, that I ever set eyes 
on, either before or since. With the receding fore- 
head, long arms, and general hirsute tout ensemble of 
the former animal, he combined the obesity, oiliness, 
short ears, and even tusks of the latter ; for two of 
his teeth protruded from his lower gum. His attire 
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was similar to that of his mate's, with the exception 
that he wore a small gold-banded cap ; but his hide- 
ousness was perhaps rendered the more plainly yisible 
from the effect of a set smile, which it must have 
taken him some considerable time to have forced 
upon his countenance. 

It's me frind the captain," said Phin, aside. 
By Jove, then, what you said of him is correct," 
I repUed, also intending an aside. 

The captain, however, had heard both of us ; for he 
said, " And what was it, my lad, that my young 
Irish friend said of me P" 

Now I had heard of people suddenly sinking 
through the earth with surprise, and I didn't beUeve 
it ; but certainly at that moment I should like sud- 
denly to have gone through a trap in the deck, like 
the demon in a stage-play; neither would I have 
cared much for the inconvenience of the blue or red 
fire. Anything— anything to get out of his way, 
and not answer his question ; but " che sara, sara,'' as 
the Duke of Bedford writes ; for " what must he, mmf 
I felt that I must answer, and, luckily recovering my 
presence of mind, I repKed— 

" He said, sir, that he had no doubt you would 
make room for me on board the * Gorgon.' " 

" One of 'em's shipped a good cargo of jaw-tackle 
on board, at all events," observed the mate. 

" A little too much, no doubt, Mr. Jones, for your 
notion of discipline ; but we shall soon cure that, you 
know. In the meantime " (this was spoken with the 
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blandest of manners), " we must not be too severe at 
first : you will remember we have aU been boys in 
our time." 

"Ay, ay. Captain Bruin; they'U get ship-shape 
soon enough if you take them in hand.'* 

" Thank you for the compliment, Mr. Jones,'* re- 
plied the good-natured c£q)tain. '' Kindness, kindness 
— ^there's nothing like kindness with youngsters." 

" More especially before they have signed articles," 
I fancied I heard some person behind say. The cap- 
tain must have heard it too, for he cried aloud, in not 
quite such dulcet tones as he had used when speaking 
tons— 

" Belay your jaw there." 

" Ay, ay, sir," was the reply. 

At which ready response I fancied our commander 
80 pleased that, turning to us, he said — 

" Now, my lads, follow me to my cabin, if you 
please." 

With which kind invitation we very readily com- 
plied, quite unheeding the general tittering going on 
among the men — ^very few, by the way, on deck. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

PHIN AND I HAVE AN INTERVIEW WITH THE CAPTAIN 
— ^WE SIGN ARTICLES, FIND A CHANGE IN THE 
WIND, AND GET A GLIMPSE OF LIFE ON BOARD SHIP. 

" So, my friend/' said the captain to Pliin, when he 
had. entered the cabin, " you have brought a friend 
on board who desires to go to sea with me/* 

" That's true," said Phin. 

" Of your own free will and accord that you desire 
to ship with me ; is that so, my lad ?" 

" It is, sir," said I, " if you will take me." 

" You are willing to ship with me the voyage and 
back, the pay being two pounds a month and 
rations ?" 

I am, sir." 

Very good, very good indeed : we shall get on 
very well, very well, indeed, I have no doubt," he 
replied. Then, placing a book before us, he said — 

" Now, my lads, as a matter of form, you must 
sign these articles." 

This was said very blandly indeed. 

"Bedad," said Phin, ** it's lucky we have learned 
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to write 'y' and so saying, he inserted in the volume 
an elaborate specimen of his caligraphic powers in 
the form of his Chriatian and surname at fuU length. 

When I had also signed the book, the captain, * 
calling to a seaman, said, now in a strangely-altered 
tone of voice — 

Ned, show these boys their berths." 
^Jy ay> sir," replied the sailor, rudely, as I 
then thought, pushing us towards the door. 

" Be aisy, I teU ye," cried Phin, pushing in re- 
turn : " it's another word I want with me frind the 
captain." 

" Stow your jaw-tackle, boy, and follow this man 
to your berths," cried our late amiable captain, his 
eye glistening, and exhibiting his protruding tusk- 
like teeth more than ever. 

Poor Phin, quite chapfallen, obeyed without an 
answer; but, as we followed our leader down the 
companion, he whispered — 

" It's the kettle of hot water we've put our feet in, 
after all. Och, the rattlesnake !" 

When we reached the lower deck the sailor placed 
in each of our hands an oblong strip of canvas 
having a number of strings tied to each end. " These, 
boys, d'ye see, are the hammocks for you to sleep in." 

"Be jabbers, but it was a couple of dirty pillow- 
cases I took 'em for." 

" There, now, stow that jaw-tackle, boy, or may- 
be the captain '11 give you a couple of dozen by way 
of a welcome." 

k2 
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"A couple of dozen!" replied the incorrigible 
Phin : " faith, it's a kind gift, but it's only in one 
we can sleep at a time." 

"A couple of dozen with the cat," replied the 
sailor, savagely. 

"And it's with the cat that I'm to divide 'em, 
is it?" 

" Come, come, Phin," said I, " no nonsense ;" for 
not only did I begin to fear that he would get into 
serious trouble, but I wanted to learn something 
about this, to me, new-fashioned bed. 

" Now, boys," said our teacher, " you must do this 
yourselves for the future ;" so saying, he hung the 
hammocks by their strings to hooks fixed in the 
beams above. 

"Now," said he, when they were secured and hiing 
about four feet from the floor, " look alive; jump in." 

" Be jabbers," cried Phin, gazing at the swinging 
hammocks, " it's slippery they are, and we'll fall out: 
the boards 'd be easier to slape in, and a dale more 
convenient to get into." 

" Come, look alive," said the sailor, laughing at 
our fear of a tumble ; for he was not, upon the whole, 
an ill-natured fellow. 

"Here, let me make first trial," said I, getting 
upon a tub that the sailor had placed there for the 
purpose. 

" Mind how ye fall, me frind,^' said Phin. 

" Don't fear, boy ; go at it with a will: it's as easy 
as eating soft tack with butter,^' said the sailor. 
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Thus encouraged, I made due preparation, caught 
hold of two of the hooks above, held my breath 
tightly, gave my lower extremities a hoist ; but, im- 
fortunately, like most tyros, touching the hammock 
slightly as I was in the air, it slipped from under me, 
and, launching clear over it, I came down on deck, 
head foremost, on the other side of it, with a thump 
that made the sailor grin from ear to ear, but left me 
a headache for a week afterwards. 

Phin was either too feeling or too wise to grin at 
what might be his own fate, as, indeed, it was when 
his turn came. 

Practice, however, makes perfect in every art ; so, 
by repeated attempts, we at length succeeded in 
being able to reach our beds without a tumble. 

The bed-drilling being over, the cook called all 
hands to supper; " all hands,^^ let me remark, on that 
evening consisting of no more than four. The re- 
mainder had not then shipped ; few as they were, 
however, they were very jolly fellows, better, indeed, 
than any we shipped afterwards. Albeit they treated 
Phin and I as mere boys, at the same time they 
liberally supplied us with salt pork, cold potatoes, 
vinegar, and tea. Neither were they at all shy in 
giving their real opinions of the skipper, whose 
character they drew after a fashion that made Phin 
and I shiver, notwithstanding an affected determina- 
tion to believe that they were only *' chaffing" us, as 
it is called ashore, because we were landsmen. 

At length, tired out, and perhaps a little disgusted 
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at our first specimen of life on board a merdiantmietn 
(nothing, Heaven knows, comparable to wbat was to 
come), we were sent to our hanmiocks, wbich, by the 
way, and it was some consideration, were slung next 
to each other. 

Of the small crew, I may mention that two 
remained on deck for the night as ship-keepers 
while in dock, and the other two, having had " day" 
leave, had returned on board so weU stored with grog 
that they slept within a few yards of us as sound as 
tops. 

Certain nasal sounds made by our shipmates as- 
suring the at aU times imprudent Phin that they 
were aaleep. he said, with a yawn- 

" Tum, me dear child, what is it you think of me 
frind the captain ?" 

" Well, Phin, if you mean of his personal appear- 
ance, I don't think him handsome. If you mean his 
moral character, I don't think he is an angel." 

" Indade ye are right, Tum : he is unpretty, not to 
say more than a thrifle ugly ; but that's a blessing, 
too, for the very sight o' the crature '11 frighten off 
the hungriest shark. Timi," he added in fainter 
tones, as if more than half-asleep, " it's a quare bed, it 
is, and it's very much like a pig in a clothes-bag that 
I feel ; but there, now, dear boy, lave off talking, or 
I'll be waking before I go to sleep." 

That was all I heard that night, although, not- 
withstanding Phin's strange hallucination that it was 
I that was talking, I believe he continued to chatter 
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long after. I had been comfortably tucked up in the 
arms of Somnus, with Morpheus busy at my brain. 

I do not remember now of what I was dreaming. 
I know it was something about a monster who, after 
a long chase, capturing me, tossed me down a deep 
chasm, and as I reached the bottom — well, I awoke, 
and to my surprise I found myself on the floor by 
the side of Phin, who was sitting up rubbing his 
head and looking most ruefully. 



CHAPTER XV. 

WB SHIP A CREW OF BUFFIANS — ^ARE KIDN*APPED TO 
AFRICA— OUR captain's DEATH— COMMENCEMENT 
OF SUFFERINGS. 

My readers may laugh at our being pitched head- 
foremost out of the hammocks ; but it was really no 
joke, for it left us bumps for at least a week afterwards 
that would have puzzled the most learned of phreno- 
logists. At the same time, I readily confess that 
I was more frightened than hurt. But I ask you, 
How do you think you would have felt if, after 
having been bumped upon your head out of a sound 
sleep, you had seen standing over you an hirsute 
and most ferocious-looking man, with a long, sharp, 
glittering knife in his hand ? 

Such was our case. Captain Bruin had cut our 
hammock-ropes with the cook's bread-knife, and, with 
a diabolical grin, knife in hand, stood enjoying his 
grim joke. 

Phin was the first to recover his presence of mind. 

" Och ! botheration and bad luck to ye !" he cried, 
as he rubbed his head and stared the captain full in 
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the fece : it*s a mighty oncivil way ye have at say of 
waking a gintleman in the morning. And^ bedad/' 
he added, still rubbing his head, " it isn't a soft place 
in the floor that me head fell upon, either." 

Now, you know, at that time I had had no 
experience of the power, either for good or evil, 
of a merchant captain on board his own ship ; so 
I gave the dripper a bit of my mind. 

"Captain B^in,- said i; rising, and drawing 
myself up to my full height, " you are a brute : you 
might have killed us.'' 

"What!" he exclaimed, in a towering passion 
at the presumption of a ship-boy like me. " What ! 
do you dare to speak to me, you under-bred, mutinous 
young scimi?" and with his clenched fist he dealt me 
a blow that laid me prone and stunned. 

" Och, me poor Timi, it's kilt you are intirely !" 
cried Phin. 

" Not quite," said I, recovering my consciousness. 
" But where is the brute beast ?" 

" He has gone on deck. But, hush I Shure it's 
the kettle of hot water we've put our feet in. But 
it's in for a shilling, in for a poimd ; and it's no good 
kicking against the pricks." 

"Nonsense, Phin: I shall run away — ^bolt — ^go 
ashore." 

" Much easier to say than to do, me dear child ; 
for if you put your head out of the cabin-window, 
ye'U see that the ship 's been at work while we've 
been asleep." 
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" By Jove, you are right, old fellow,*' I said, as, 
looking through a port, I could see that during the 
night we had been towed out of the dock. 

" Yes, faith, the divil (and if he isn't the divil, he's 
his nearest relation) has got us by the leg, and he'll 
keep us, too, the whole voyage ; so, me frind, if we 
don't want to be bate upon like drums, we had better 
make the best of a bad job and keep civil tongues in 
our heads." 

" Well, perhaps you are right. But, hilloa ! what's 
the ugly brute roaring about now ?" I exclaimed, as 
Captain Bruin's stentorian tones feU upon my ears. 

" Faith, he's ordering the mate to start us to work 
with a stout rope's end," said Phin, after having 
listened at the hatchway. 

" Well, then," said I, " it is time to put our 
philosophy into practice ;" and the next minute we 
were on deck and receiving our orders— Phin to 
wash the decks, I to work at the pimip. 

And mark me, my boy," said the mate to me : 

if the moment any seamen come on board you do 
not quit the pump and not touch it again till they 
have left, I'll break every bone in your body." 

Now this both startled and puzzled me at the 
time. Unfortunately, however, I was soon to dis- 
cover that the mate had an excellent reason for what 
he had ordered. 

You see, it was an unseaworthy old craft, from 
which the water had to be pumped almost every 
hour. Now, to be on their guard against shipping 
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m a vessel where the work at the pump is almost 
incessant, old sailors, before signing articles, make a 
point of examining the bolt — that is, the pin or 
folcrmn upon which the handle of a ship's pump 
works. Of course, the more the pump is worked, 
the brighter the pump-bolt becomes. 

Now, as you may imagine, our bolt was as bright 
as silver, and required but a glance to read the story 
of a leaking ship. Our mate, however, took pretty 
good care that men seeking berths in our ship should 
get no such glance; for when they came he kept 
the bright bolt in his pocket, substituting for it 
in the pump a stiff, rusty bolt, which gave the 
pump the appearance of never being worked. 

By this artful trick the captain in a few days 
succeeded in shipping a crew of thirteen, the poor 
fellows little thinking, on examining the pimip-bolt, 
and expressing their satisfaction at its being as rusty 
as a light ship's ought to be, how my arms were 
aching from labouring at the handle. 

Now, after the men had engaged themselves and 
signed articles, they were allowed to remain on shore 
till the ship sailed. Sailors in merchant ships seldom 
come on board until the last moment. 

The day appointed by the owners for the ship's 
sailing came at last. It was one not easily to be for- 
gotten by me. All the men were brought off so dead 
drunk as to suffer from delirium tremens afterwards, 
and, of course, so useless that we were obliged to hire 
a steam-tug to get us fairly under way. 
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The captain, the mate, the seaman Ned, Phin, and 
I set all the sails and lived on deck for about six- 
and-thirty hours, until some of the fellows came to 
their senses, which, by the way, they did not do until 
they had fought and wallowed like wild beasts in the 
" fore peak," where, by the way, we all had to eat, 
and most to sleep. 

At last, however, the men were got into something 
like order. But then to Phin and I there came a 
surprise that made me half frantic with indignation 
at the trick that had been played us : it fell out in 
this wise : — 

I had been at work in the captain's cabin — that is, 
scrubbing the floor and piling bottles of pale ale, 
wine, spirits, ay, and soda-water ; a supply, by the 
way, sufficient to have stocked a small-sized shop, 
nevertheless barely sufficient, I afterwards foimd, to 
satisfy the wants of our tyrant, who passed the 
greater part of his time in what Phin and I used to 
caU "label literature'' — when suddenly I saw among 
the bottles a half-opened letter, and very distinctly 
my own name of Overhall. 

" Who, the deuce," thought I, " can old Ugly know 
that knows me, and not only that, but corresponds 
about me ?" Of course I did not remember that there 
were hundreds of other Overhalls in the world. 
Looking further — ^well, I must admit it — to the 
signature, I read — 

"George Batley" — my "black beast !" 

Even now I had not escaped him ! 
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That was enough^ of course, to make me read the 
whole. 

A precious letter it was ; and by it I learned — 

First, that Tom BeU, acting in George Batley's 
interest, had introduced Phin to one of the Batley 
captains upon the chance that I should follow Phin, 
as, in fact, I had. 

Secondly, that Dr. Tub, although, for the sake of ap- 
pearances and to hoodwink my father, he had made so 
much fuss about my running away, had really acce- 
lerated it by his conduct to Phin and his order to the 
usher to warn me that if I remained at the school I 
should be flogged. 

Thirdly, perhaps most unpleasant of aU, that, 
although the captain had told Phin he was going to 
CaUfomia, we were, in fact, bound for the coast of 
AMca, where, in all probability, "Yellow Jack*' 
would take me to his bosom. 

On the instant I resolved at once to confront the 
captain and charge him with the conspiracy; but 
then, remembering how entirely I was in his power, 
and also that discretion was the better part of valour, 
I replaced the letter among the bottles, determining 
to "bide my time." 

Of course I made a confidant of Phin ; but all that 
I could get from him was — 

" Bide your time, me dear child : all will come 
right in the long-run ; for, sure, tharing niver 
prospers. As for going to the coast of Africa instead 
of California, the deuce a bit does it matter; for, since 
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gold is found in both countries, and mayhap we 
shan't get any in either, the only difference I can 
see is that they are both alike, and the same Provi- 
dence is over us in both/' 

In truth, my friend was becoming quite a philo- 
sopher ; but then he was a friendless orphan, and did 
not miss a comfortable home, a kind father (for, with 
all his faults, he was the kindest of fathers), and the 
smile of a beloved sister, all of which, the reader must 
admit, considerably widened the difference in our 
positions ; for, saving that remote (to me it appeared 
very remote) contingency of becoming " me lord," 
one part of the world was as good to him as 
another. 

To resimie the thread of my narrative. We had 
a pretty good passage, although the men soon found 
out that the brig would neither sail nor steer well, 
and was, as my poor arms could testify, uncommonly 
leaky. They seemed, however, accustomed to being 
so entrapped into bad vessels, and only abused the 
captain, who, by the way, regarded their entrapping 
and disappointment as a capital joke. 

For my own part, bad as was the captain, I had 
no sympathy with the crew, for they were as bad a 
lot of men as could be brought together. 

Their habits and language were of the grossest; 
nay, they would even boast to Phin and I, whom 
they positively hated — and there was no love lost 
between us — that they were the scrapings of hell, 
Bedlam, and Newgate. 
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" Bedad/' Phin would reply, " it's vain craturs ye 
must be to belave that you could have come from any 
place even so respectable as either of the ' diggings ' 
ye have named/' 

"Well, at last we got to Bonny, where we received 
directions from the ship's agent to go to an inland 
river. Arrived there, we laid the ship up, and went 
collecting palm oil by driblets. 

But now came Yellow Jack. 

The mate was the first to take it. There was no 
doctor : the crew and captain left the poor fellow to 
get well or die as he would. 

True, Phin and I did what we could ; but that was 
necessarily very little indeed. The captain let the 
poor feUow take anything he liked from the medi- 
cine-chest ; but it was useless. He died, hailing his 
approaching dissolution as a blessing. 

His coffin consisted of his chest, into which they 
put him, in a doubled-up posture, and launched him 
into the sea, like a brute, without so much as a single 
prayer. I doubt, indeed — so bad were those men — 
if since early infancy one of them had heard a 
prayer. 

But such was the pimishment meted out by Provi- 
dence to those most godless fellows. The fever took 
them nearly all, which, indeed, was not to be won- 
dered at, considering the dirt and the want of air in 
the horrid hole they lived in. 

Some of the poor wretches would go to bed in the 
standing bunks (of which each man had one), and 
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remain there for a couple of days at a time without 
getting up. They died like* rotten sheep, and were 
pitched overboard to the sharks. 

But last of all the captain took the fever and died; 
and so terrible were his sufferings, so great his horror 
at his coming death, that I forgave him his trea- 
chery against me. But I will do him this justice : 
dying, he confessed that he had, at George Batley's 
instance, brought me there to die ; and bitter, nay 
blasphemous, were his imprecations upon that man's 
head. At the last moment his conscience smote him : 
he felt that he was dying like a dog in a ditch. 

"See how a Christian dies," said the great and 
good Addison, in his last moments. 

" Boy," groaned the captaiQ, to me, " see how an 
iufidel dies, and beware," and he never spoke another 
word. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

OUR NEW captain's BRUTALITY OUR GREAT SUF- 
FERINGS ON THE HOMEWARD VOYAGE. 

The captain, mate, and the majority of the crew 
dead, what was to be done ? Natives were employed 
by the agent to get on loading the ship, and in time 
we were ready for sea, with a full cargo of heavy 
wood and oil. 

But how to get the ship home would have puzzled 
anybody but the rascally agent who was employed 
by our owner ; for, in addition to the want of cap- 
tain and mate, the former, during the delirium 
attendant upon the fever, had thrown overboard all 
the nautical instruments and charts. 

The agent was good at expedients. 

Not far from us there was another vessel, belonging 
to different owners. Her mate was a notorious ruf 
fian, in the African trade ; and our agent promised 
him, if he would on his own responsibility and risk 
get our old tub to England, he should, over and 
above his just pay, receive a bonus of £100 ster- 
ling. 
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Meanwhile, one or two European seamen, of bad 
character, and seven natives were shipped for the 
passage home. 

One evening late the new captain joined; he 
had stolen some instruments from his former ship ; 
and at day-dawn we weighed and put to sea, having 
at that time on board only six casks of provisions, 
and the greediness of the agent to fill us with oil had 
barely left in the brig twelve days' water. 

This, indeed, was a sorry look-out for us. All the 
crew grumbled terribly, and the new captain became 
greatly frightened when he was informed how little 
there was in the vesseL 

Going ashore to the agent, the captain begged for 
more water and provisions ; but the rascally agent, 
knowing that the still more rascally captain dared 
not remain, now answered— 

" Never mind your shortness of provisions : heg 
your way home; you will soon be in the track of 
homeward-bound ships." 

And with this answer our roguish commander was 
obliged to be content. 

So we got under way, every man with a growl 
upon his lips and discontent at his heart. Scarcely, 
however, had we reached the mouth of the river 
when we found a boat, with six armed men, running 
nearly under our bows. 

" Be the holy poker,'* exclaimed Phin, " that looks 
like business. The fellows are aU armed : what can 
they be after P' 
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" No good, I'll warrant," cried a sailor near us : 
"they are pirates, and intend boarding us/' 

"Pirates!" said Phin. "Not a bit of it : 
it's the skipper of the * Mary Jane ' come after 
his " 

But Phin did not finish the sentence, which would 
have run, " instruments of which our new skipper has 
robbed him ;" for our captain at the moment came up 
to where we were standing. 

" You rascally thief," cried aloud the commander 
of the boat, " throw over my quadrant, sextant, and 
charts, or, by Neptune, we'll board you." 

At this our noble chief only laughed, which an- 
noyed the boat's crew, and they commenced to put 
their skipper's threat into execution. 

Seeing which, our hero seized a large axe, and, 
standing at the gangway, swore a dreadful oath 
that he would dash out the brains of the first man 
who tried to come on board. 

" Bedad, he don't mane it : he dare not," whispered 
Phin. 

But, alas ! the next instant one of the boat's crew, 
who had clambered up the chains, fell backwards with 
his skull split in two by the axe. 

" It's murder !" exclaimed several of our men ; and, 
bad as most of them were, I believe a cold shudder 
ran through every one of them. 

But, most extraordinary to me, no one attempted 
to seize him, as a better ordered crew would certainly 
have done. No ; they let him pass into his cabin, with 

L 2 
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his bloodless face> and his heart qxiivering at^ perhaps, 
the ultimate consequences of his crime ; while the 
r^t of the boat's party, either in fear, to get aid from 
the shore, or, perhaps, with a faint hope that surgical 
aid might even yet avail their stricken comrade, fired 
a single volley of musketry, and then pulled towards 
the shore. Would that it were the only murderous 
deed performed by that cruel wretch that I have to 
narrate. 

By pressing all sail we soon got out to sea, and out 
of all danger of being boarded by anything the then 
very feeble European authorities had it in their 
power to send in chase of us. 

Soon, very soon, commenced our miseries — ay, 
miseries most dire. 

Chronicle, reader, the following most true 
account of a voyage in a homeward-bound African 
trader, in your heart of hearts, that mayhap you 
may have it in your power to give wholesome 
advice to any young friend desirous of seeking 
his fortune at sea — at least, in the merchant 
service. 

The very next day after we left the river we were 
put upon an allowance of water, and almost as soon 
we found — at least, Phin and I — that, compared with 
eur new captain, the one who had brought the ship 
from England was an angel. 

The mere possibility of running short of water at 
sea is terrible to contemplate, but the rea/% horrible. 
For three weeks we had a foul wind, and at the end of 
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that time we liad but a few gallons of water left : a 
dreadful death threatened us. In this juncture the 
captain now kept the ship away for some island ; but 
he ought to have done so sooner. 

When he came to announce the scarcity of water 
he brought with him a small pot full of the fluid, now 
to us a thousand times the value of gold, and, calling 
aU hands aft, he served it out among us to the last 
drop, by a spoonful at a time. 

Fearful was the week that followed. The wind was 
scant, and our deeply-laden leaky craft did not move 
through the water. ^ We ceased to speak to each other; 
we seemed like so many deaf and dumb creatures ; 
and sometimes ruffians who had long been strangers to 
tears would be seen weeping like so many children, 
and praying to God for mercy. Then it became 
dead calm, with a scorching sun, and the clouds 
which sometimes mustered on the horizon brought 
neither rain nor wind. 

Here we would sit and watch the setting sun, and 
darkness closing in upon us ; for then the dew would 
fally and all night long we wretched, most wretched 
creatures, would crawl about, licking the moisture 
from the spars, decks, and paint- work of the ship's 
side. 

We all became wickedly selfish. I remember that 
Phin and I had, by good chance, a strong tin kettle. 
I set to work to boil sea-water and condense the 
vapour ; but, alas ! I hardly made a pint of fresh 
water in twenty-four hours. 
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However, we succeeded in supporting ourselves 
without having recourse, as the majority of the crew 
had, to drinking salt water, and thus avoided being 
attacked with dysentery, as those poor creatures 
were. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

OUR BRUTAL CAPTAIN — DREADFUL SUFFERINGS AT 

SEA ANOTHER MURDER. 

" Oh, Turn, Turn ! it's meself that should be beat 
black and blue ; for why did I ever persuade you to 
take to such a divil's own life ? It's dying by inches 
that you are, me poor frind/' 

" Nonsense, Phin ; we are all taking the same 
chance, on the same planks, with the same God above 
us as if we were in the streets of London. Repining 
is useless.'' 

" Ah, me frind, it isn't for meself that I repine." 

" Hilloa !" I exclaimed, as I heard the report of a 
pistol ; " what's the meaning of that ?" 

" Look ! take care of yourself, Turn : the skipper's 
gone clane mad," replied Phin. 

And, sure enough, the captain, with a loaded 
pistol in each hand, was running round the ship, 
chasing one of the crew, a Frenchman, whom we 
had shipped at Bonny. 

Fortunately, although the skipper fired the second 
pistol, the Frenchman remained unhurt. 
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Such fracas liad now become common. The cause 
of that, however, was as follows : — 

The Frenchman had discovered that the captain 
had secreted several bottles of vinegar for his own 
especial consumption, and, as discipline was now 
totally at an end, he purloined some of the bottles, 
and ran forward with them, chased by the captain. 

When the Frenchman, however, descended into 
the forecastle among the other men, the captain did 
not dare follow or call him to account ; for to the 
crew those bottles of vinegar were a prize of hundreds 
of times more value than if they had been filled with 
diamond-dust. 

The skipper, at all times of unreasonable tempera- 
ment, after this fracas seemed to have lost all restraint 
over his passions, and seldom did a day pass without 
some act of wanton crueltv. 

Our first watch, the Frenchman, happened to be 
licking the dew off the capstan on the quarter- deck. 
This the skipper usually appropriated as his per- 
quisite, and, in a fury at what he considered the 
Frenchman's insolence, he took up a piece of heavy 
wood which happened to be at hand, and, as the 
sailor leaned over the capstan, struck him with full 
force on the back of his head. 

The Frenchman's cap saved his life, but his lips 
were cut through and his front teeth loosened. He 
gave a yell of rage, and rushed into the cook's 
caboose for a knife. 

The captain at the same time got a pistol out of 
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tHe cabin ; a scuffle ensued, in which the pistol was 
fired without effect; but the Frenchman gave the 
captain an ugly cut across the ear with his knife, 
when fortunately, at this juncture, the crew int-er- 
fered, and the maddened belligerents were separated. 

But, alas ! that I should have to record that, sad 
even as was this scene, it was but the forerunner of 
tragedies to come. 

It was the day after— our miseries had become by 
so many hours the greater — when Phin, coming into 
the captain's cabin, where I was engaged, cried joy- 
fully as he caught up two of the wine-bottles — 

" Bedad, Tum, here's something that '11 keep the 
life in us an hour or two longer !'' 

"What mean you P" I asked, eagerly. 

" Why, that if all the empty wine and beer bottles 
in the store-room be carefully drained, we shall be 
able to damp our parched lips.'' 

" It is a glorious notion !" I exclaimed. 

" What's a glorious notion, you skulking lubber P" 
cried the savage skipper, as he entered the cabin 
with a cudgel in his hand. 

We told him. 

And, half mad with delight, and making ludicrous 
grimaces, he embraced Phin and I by turns. 

"We'll go to the store-room. Come, my lads, 
come," he said, "and drain the bottles. But," he 
added, his countenance, as he spoke, changing to one 

of savage ferocity, " not a word of this, or, by ," 

a fearful oath, " I'll murder the pair of you." 
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" The selfish fiend I" I believe we both murmured 
to ourselves. 

Stealthily we proceeded to the store-room, and 
bottle by bottle we drained, till we had succeeded in 
obtaining in all about two quarts of the most villainous 
of compounds, but which to us at that time was as 
nectar, the drink of the gods. 

For some reason or other not known to us, perhaps 
policy, the skipper changed his mind about keeping 
our discovery a secret from the crew. Then, coming 
on deck, with his own hands he gave one spoonful to 
each man. 

The remainder he took to his own cabin. 

Now comes the chief act of the tragedy. 

Unfortunately a young man who was at the helm, 
half delirious with fever and thirst, had kept his 
eye upon the skipper's movements; nay, through 
the cabin light he had seen where he had placed the 
precious liquid. 

Thus, an hour afterwards, fancying no one would 
detect him, he watched an opportunity, left the 
helm, ran down below, and, before Phin or I could 
stay him, had drunk every drop of what was left. 

" Madman !" I exclaimed, "your life is not worth 
an hour's purchase." 

" Let them take it, Overhall," exclaimed the poor 
wretch : "I would long since have saved them the 
trouble, but I am too great a coward." 

Now the captain must have been on the watch 
also; for as the poor fellow spoke he entered the 
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cabin and knocked him down with a boat-hook. 
Then, before Phin or I could interfere as we in- 
tended, he called for the native Africans, and ordered 
him to be stripped and lashed to the rigging for a 
flogging. 

Never shall I forget that sight. It was fearful. 

The captain first beat him unmercifully with a 
rope's end, and then made the Africans in turn do 
the same. The rest of the crew, Phin and I included, 
were far too weak to interfere, although I believe, 
bad as they, were, there was not one among them 
who did not long to make the brute change places 
with the poor wretch on the rigging. 

Phin and I went to him after he was cut down : 
he was almost flayed on the back, and of course in- 
sensible. We dashed sea-water over him, and after 
a time he came to ; but he was dying. 

" For the love of Heaven," he cried, turning his 
glazed eyes in our faces — " for the love of Heaven, 
O'Malley and Overhall, when you get to England 
tell my poor mother and my countrymen how cruelly 
I have been murdered." 

Those were his last words ; for that same day he 
died. 

The brutal captain was frightened at this death, 
the more so, however, that the crew were so greatly 
excited, and the Frenchman, as a ringleader, called 
hJTn to his face a murderer, at the same time 
vowing that he should be hanged if God spared 
them to reach home. 
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The skipper's fears, however, did but seem to render 
him the more insensible to humanity ; for on the 
morrow he insisted upon the drunken creature who 
called himself a doctor dissecting the corpse and 
holding a postmortem examination. 

Anything more horribly revolting than the whole 
scene I defy the world to produce. The instruments 
used were the knives and saws in daily use on board 
ship ; for the doctor had none of his own. 

All hands were sent for, much nonsense waff 
spoken by the captain and doctor to prove the man 
died from natural causes, after which the body, just 
as it was, was thrown overboard for the sharks that 
were cruising about to fight and gorge upon. 

It was enough to make one go mad to see such 
horrors perpetrated, and the feeling of the misery 
was something impossible to describe. 

During the ensuing week several men died : the 
poor Frenchman was of the number. He never lived 
to carry out his threat of vengeance; and we were in 
the last stage of exhaustion when God, taking mercy 
on us, sent us assistance in the shape of a foreign 
vessel, that very humanely gave us a quantity of 
water and a little biscuit. 

Had she been a countryman, we should one and 
all have abandoned the brig ; but we could not explain 
to them what we wanted : indeed, they did not appear 
to wish to have us as shipmates, which was not to be 
wondered at, considering what a cut-throat set of 
diseased villains all the crew looked. 
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After utter want, we had now, with care, sufficient 
water and food to reach the chops of the Channel, 
where a man-of-war could be found to help us if the 
winds were foul ; and I must do our villainous skipper 
the justice to say that he pointed this out to the crew, 
and begged them to refrain from taking more than a 
certain small allowance. 

But no; our sufferings were not to end so 
soon. 

Men who had been so long starving go suddenly 
mad. 

So it seemed with our crew. They had been 
starving. 

Now we had a fair breeze and provisions, and they 
determined to feast. The consequence was as had 
been foretold : we met foul winds after passing the 
Western Islands, which, through bad navigation, 
could not be sighted, and again did we run short of 
water ; and although in a higher latitude and cooler 
climate, still we suffered fearfully. Nearly all the 
English seamen died, and the cooper became dan- 
gerously ill, while Phin and I were so weak as to be 
hardly able to walk. As for the skipper, although 
at times he looked distressed, he had become, if pos- 
sible, more brutal than ever. 

A fresh wind sprang up ; we squared yards to it, 
but could not make much sail ; for who were to reduce 
it if a gale came on P 

Ships seemed to avoid us ; for wo wore all the signs 
of a ship with the plague : our yards and sails 
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looked what sailors call '*no how/' and the vessel 
wallowed in, rather than sailed over, the sea. 

We had even ceased to go aloft to look for vessels 
in sight; and our crew, now reduced to six men, were 
just keeping body and soul together by means of 
condensed steam caught in a cloth, that we sucked in 
turn. 

Scurvy, fever, and thirst had reduced us to perfect 
scarecrows ; we no longer heeded the cruelties or 
curses of our skipper, and had only sense enough left 
to go to the helm in turn and keep the brig's head 
upon her course. 

iVb help came. 

No, not imtil we were in soundings, and then 
merely through getting so close to a ship in the night 
that she could not in^ common humanity run away 
from us, when at daylight we hoisted the colours, 
Union downwards. 

"Bedad, the bastes won't see us!" cried Phin, 
staring all eyes in the direction of the stranger. 

"You are wrong: she bears down upon us,'* I 
cried, exultingly, as I ran to the fore-peak. 

" HUZZAH ! HUZZAH ! HUZZAH ! ThREE CHEERS ! 
WE ARE SAVED !" 

Then, as she came near enough for us in that 
silent sea to hear the sound of the English tongue — 

We FELL ON OUR KNEES AND GAVE THANKS TO 

Heaven. 

It was a solemn, a too solemn moment for such a 
remark, but as I murmured — 
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" Thank God, we are saved !" 

Phin, and the words came from the bottom of his 
heart, replied — 

" And that human vengeance will reach our mur- 
derous skipper/' 

** Vengeance is the Lord's, Phin," I replied. " Let 
us be thankful that this man can commit no more 
crimes." 

Oh, far from my wildest imaginings was it that 
within the next five minutes that man, or rather 
fiend in human form, would be guilty of another 
murder ! But its remembrance takes my breath 
jowaj. True, most true is it, that " sufficient for the 
time is the evil thereof." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

ANOTHER MURDER — ^A SHIP IN SIGHT — ^THB SKIPPER 
PUT IN IRONS — ^HIS ULTIMATE FATE — ^WE TAKE 
A NEW SERVICE. 

There were only four of us on deck besides the 
captain. 

A cask was necessary ; and^ as we were not strong 
enougli to unstow and get one up from the hold, the 
skipper ordered the cooper, who was very ill, to be 
brought on deck to tighten up the hoops of the 
scuttle-butts, which were on the upper deck. 

So very ill was the poor fellow that he had to sit 
down and hammer home the hoops whilst we turned 
the casks round. 

Thus, as you may imagine, the work naturally did 
not proceed as fast as the rapid approach of the ship 
required, at which the captain, becoming greatly 
infuriated, cried out to the cooper — 

" Stir your stumps there, you scoundrelly lubber, 
or I'll have the laziness flogged out of you." 

" Go to the devil, you brute," faintly replied the 
poor fellow, who was really doing his best. 
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"Mutiny, by Neptune — ^mutiny!" exclaimed the 
fikipper, and in his mad rage he dealt the cooper 
80 heavy a blow that the poor fellow rolled over into 
the lee-scuppers, and in a few minutes more he 
was a corpse, and the skipper, for the third time, a 
murderer. 

At this last crime a groan of indignation sounded 
through the ship : our poor fellows were all too weak 
at that moment to do more ; for, most unfortunately, 
the brutal skipper possessed more physical strength 
than, I believe, the rest of us put together. However, 
the Yankee captain — ^for it was an American trader — 
came on board himself and saw the state of our crew, 
the dead man in the scuppers, and, moreover, heard 
from me and Phin, for we would no longer hold our 
peace, the cause of the cooper's death and the skipper's 
other enormities. 

He first heard our account corroborated by our 
shipmates, and then sent him on board his own 
ship, heavily ironed, as a murderer and a thief; a 
course in which he was, I believe, fully justified 
by the law of nations. But it seemed extraordinary 
to me that a fellow who had been so cruel, tyrannical, 
and remorseless should have submitted quietly, with- 
out a denial, without a murmur. 

The tyrant being disposed of, the kindly American 
captain supplied the brig with provisions, water, and 
half a dozen of his own stout crew to help our poor 
fellows ; and so we sailed merrily now for about a 
hundred and twenty miles, when, falling in with an 

M 
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EngKsh sloop-of-war, the brig, cargo, and her brutal 
skipper were given over to its captain, who took them 
to England, where (I afterwards heard) our skipper 
was tried for murder on the high sea^, and sentenced 
to be hanged ; but, justly or not — ^let us hope justly 
—the sentence was afterwards commuted to impri- 
sonment for life in a madhouse. 

As for Phin and I, we accepted an offer from the 
Yankee captain to ship with him ; nor did we quit the 
good man for four years : nay, we could not have done 
better ; for in less than two years, finding that we were 
weU-educated young men and good working seamen, 
he made us midshipmen ; but at the end of the fourth 
year, when we shipped with Captain Clark for a voyage, 
curiously enough, to California, that golden land which 
had at the very outset of our sea career been the object 
of ouf aspirations, it was in the respective capacities, 
I as first, Phin as second officer. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

WE SAIL FOR CALIFORNIA — ^PUT IN AT PERNAMBUOO — 
WE GET TWO days' " LIBERTY-LEAVE." 

You must not charge me with vanity, my dear 
friends, when I tell you that the first and second 
officers of the American clipper ship " Washington," 
which at the outbreak of the " gold fever " left the 
port of New York for San Francisco, California, 
were smart, handsome young men — ay, and pretty 
well " posted up " in navigation and all matters 
connected with their profession. 

I am quite certain that Dr. Tub would not have 
identified in the aforesaid officers his runaway pupils, 
Tom Overhall and Phineas O'Malley. 

Nevertheless, although outwardly changed for the 
better, the two young men were the same at heart. 
To each other they were as Orestes and Pylades, 
neither feeling quite comfortable for any length of 
time in the absence of his Fidus Achates. 

It was early in February 18 — the " Washington " 

left the port of , U.S.A., freighted with a 

company selected from, or rather representing, the 

M 2 
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various grades or occupations of civilized society. 
Truly a motley crew, but all with the same high 
and golden hppes — Plutus for their idol, and auri 
sacra fames in their hearts. 

The general longing being to reach the new Ophir 
in the easiest and most expeditious manner, the cap- 
tain resolved to attempt the passage of the Straits of 
Magellan, and thus avoid the delays and dangers 
incident to the doubling of Cape Horn. Truly it 
was an unfortunate resolve ; but then he did it for 
the best, and with the concurrence of all on board. 

After we had been at sea, however, about a month, 
it was discovered that the vessel needed some running 

rigging. 

" Never mind," cried the more impatient : " let us 

go on, and make such headway as we can without 

it ;" but the question being put to the vote, it was 

carried by a large majority that we should run for 

the most convenient port. 

Running along the coast of Brazil, we caught a 
glimpse of those rocks named, from their extraor- 
dinary shapes, the Sugar-loaf and the Organ Moun- 
tains. 

The first of these runs at the entrance of a bay, 
and is inaccessible ; although once a sailor reached 
the apex ; but, as the poor fellow was never again 
heard of, it is supposed that he must have been pre- 
cipitated down the slope on the other side into the 
sea. 

The Organ Mountain is still more singular, and, 
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. f, is SO named from its many gip^antic points, 
]i rise, side by side, like organ pipes, the highest 
I hieh attains an altitude of 15,000 feet. 
Ml the 25th of March we ran into Pornambuco, 
rhoring in its outer harbour ; a liurbour, by the 
jv, remarkable both for its boautv and socuritv. 
It is defended from the sea by a nearly ])rTpen- 
■ icular reef, which extends three- fifi lis oi' the wav 
I cross its entrance, with an opening of ami)lc width 
lor the passage of vessels to a safe anchorage. 

But how shall I describe to vou the niajmificent 

V (J 

scene around? 

To the left the heights seem crowded with 
chnrch spires and the quaintly- fashioned monas- 
teries. 

To the right, on gently-descending slopes, were 
extensive villages, with beautiful villas and gardens. 
Combined with this, the innumerable shipping at 
anclior in the bays and harbour, and the rich vege- 
tatLon, with its magnificent exotics, realized a picture 
worthy the pencil of a Turner. 

Afl by the time wo reached the moorings it had 
beoozne too late to attempt going ashore that night, 
ve — at least, those whose duties did not call them 
below — ^remained on deck, contemplating the wonder- 
fbl piotnre before us, till night spread its shadow over 
land and sea. 

Nor, indeed, could we go ashore the next day ; for, 
until evening, we were engaged with the prying, 
qoBfltioning on^'^^im-house officers; a class more 
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troublesome, perhaps, in the Brazils than in any 
other part of the world. 

Then, again, we had to submit to an examination 
by the Government physician, whose duty it is to 
see that no ship lands a passenger that has recently 
had a case of plague or Yellow Jack on board. 

On the third day the captain went ashore to pro- 
cure the necessaries I have mentioned, and, to our 
surprise, on his return informed us that he had 
succeeded in securing two other passengers for San 
Francisco ; namely, a lady and gentleman. 

"Bedad, thin," said Phin to me afterwards, "the 
skipper must give up his own state-room ; or, may- 
be, if the lady is pretty, we'll give up ours, like 
gintlemin.'' 

" Ay, Phin, and men of business too ; for, of 
course, we should get a hundred dollars or so between 
us for the accommodation." 

" Och, Tum, it's ashamed of ye I am at wanting 
to take money from a lady! and it's going to 
California we are, too !" 

On the fourth day our good-natured skipper, at 
great inconvenience, gave both Phin and I " liberty- 
leave " for two days and nights ; and from that hour 
I may date the commencement of a series of adven- 
tures that have influenced both our lives and careers. 



CHAPTER XX. 



HOW WE SPEND OUR " LIBERTY- LEAVE '* — VISIT TO 
THE CEMETERY — A STRANGE RECOGNITION. 



With two days' " Kberty-leave," and dollars in 
pocket sufficient for any reasonable contingency, we 
landed upon the Praya-dos — sometliing : I forget the 
terminations. But that does not matter. It was, 
however, one of the dirtiest places I had ever set eyes 
on ; but a clean seaport town in all parts of the world 
is a rara avis. Moreover, it was crowded with filthy, 
ugly negroes, who were squatting on the ground, 
offering fruits and sweetmeats for sale, with loud 
vociferations in praise of their commodities. 

Elbowing our way through the ebony mob, we 
entered the main street of the city, remarkable alone 
for its great breadth, dirt, and public buildings ; such, 
for instance, as the Custom House, Post Office, Guard 
House, and Exchange ; neither being of higher archi- 
tectural rank than a third-class English barracks. 
But of the whole city of Pemambuco a general 
description must suffice. 

Like most Spanish and Portuguese cities, it 
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abounds in high and massive buildings, with more 
of the castle than of the counting-house or dwelling 
in their outward appearance. A few large squares, 
intended for the health and recreation of the in- 
habitants, but with little water and no sewerage, 
and with carcasses of dead cats, dogs, and other 
filth, the pestilence is for ever on the qui vive. As 
water is scarce, the city washerwomen take up their 
position wherever they find it. Thus in the squares 
may be seen groups of these industrials washing, 
drying, chattering, and quarrelling together during 
the livelong day and beneath the burning sun. 

For the greater part of the city is built upon 
narrow irregular streets, that are constantly alive with 
men, and beasts of divers colours and forms : men 
from the country, driving their mustangs and asses 
laden with produce; wealthy and noble citizens, 
borne by servants in palanquins or in carriages but 
half covered, with seats only for two persons, and 
drawn by two mules, upon one of which sits the 
driver ; women bearing water in buckets, tubs, and 
urns, which they balance on their heads without the 
aid of their hands, and walk off under with marvellous 
erectness. 

The Brazilians being as thoroughly Catholic, at 
least in outward forms, as the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, Pemambuco abounds with churches. Of the 
outward appearance of these structures I cannot say 
much in their praise ; but the richness of their inte- 
rior decorations testifies to their prevailing orthodoxy, 
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and fervour of devotion to the Church of Rome. The 
Church is, indeed, the grand receptacle of the wealth 
of the country. Every good Catholic of them, rich 
or poor, will sooner stint himself and his family in 
their daily comforts, or even necessaries of life, than 
omit his due contribution to Mother Church. 

The most revolting sight to a stranger is not the 
v^ masses of negroes and negresses, and they meet 
you at every turn, but that the majority of them 
labour under some physical infirmity— sores, elephan- 
tiasis, and blindness : nay, even the very dogs and 
cats, which run about the streets in large numbers, are 
miserable objects, covered with the mange or with 
sores. Mm fi'tmporte, after a month or two at sea, 
all sights, sounds, and smells have a pleasant strange- 
ness that makes a " spell " ashore highly agreeable. 

So, by turn admiring, wondering, laughing, or 
giving expression to a feeling of disgust, at the 
strange men and things around us, we passed through 
this South American city. 

Arrived at the cemetery at the other end, our 
attrition was arrested by the concourse of people, 
not of the lower or middle classes, but cabbaleros 
and smoritas, who were passing through its gates ; 
moreover, they were all in deep mourning, and, tan- 
talizing enough to two young English sailors, as 
doubtlessly also to their own countrymen, the olive- 
cheeked, gazelle-eyed daughters of South America 
wore their " beavers down " — that is, were covered 
from head to feet with mourning veils. 
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"It's the funeral of some 'big- wig' they're 
attending," said Phin. 

" I will ask," said I ; and, doing my best with the 
little Spanish I had picked up in the " States " and at 
the different ports I had visited, I learned from a 
by-stander that it was a Church festival. 

It appears that all corpses are not buried in the 
cemetery grounds ; that those whose friends are riqji 
enough may have them interred within the church 
itself; for which purpose every church has special 
vaults, the walls of which contain catacombs. 

The corpse, after having been strewn with chalk, 
is placed in one of these compartments, where it is, 
however, removed after a lapse of eight or ten 
months, in which time the flesh has wholly gone. 
The bones are then cleaned and deposited in an urn, 
upon which is a statement of the name of the 
deceased, his or her birthday, &c. 

These urns are placed in the galleries, and on 
a particular day the relations of the deceased come to 
the vaults to pray. 

Reverently lifting our gold-laced caps, and out of 
curiosity, we followed. 

Now I have a veneration for the religious opinions 
and feelings of every man, be he Mahometan, 
Bhuddist, Parsee, or anything that is based on good, 
and does not outrage humanity like those of the 
Brahmin ; so that those charnel vaults, even mock- 
ing the dead as they did, with their walls hung with 
black stuff and gold lace, and the urns decorated with 
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flowers and ribbons, the whole being brilliantly 
lighted by wax tapers of enormous height set in 
golden candlesticks, produced in my breast the most 
solemn feelings. 

Not so, however, was it with the mourners them- 
selves, men and women — at least the younger, who 
were in the majority ; for the former in the midst * 
of their prayers coughed, hem'd and ah'd, and 
covertly sought to steal glances at the black eyes 
and pretty faces concealed beneath the veils ; whilst 
among the owners of the latter there was a most 
irreverent tittering going on throughout the whole 
ceremony. 

But let. me not say this of all. There was one 
whose mourning attire, though equally, nay, more 
costly, than that worn by the others, wa5 yet less 
ostentatious, more fitting for the occasion. Her eyes 
were bent upon an urn as fixedly as if it contained 
the soul, and not the mere bones of the departed; and 
her prayers were fervent indeed, as was betokened by 
her scarcely half-suppressed sobs. 

Surely she was in earnest. Surely a great grief 
sat at her heart. 

Well, the priest had concluded, the great organ of 
the church above was filling the air with Mozart's 
most solemn, grandest mass music, and the mourners, 
arisen from their knees, were preparing to leave the 
vaults — at least, all but that one. She, in rising, 
turned her face towards Phin and I. As she did so 
her veil fell aside. 
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" Great Heaven !" I exclaimed : " is it possible P" 

" Is what possible ? Wby, Turn, you look scared/* 
aid Phin. 

" Hush !" I whispered : " never mind now ;" and 
we followed the mourners out of the vaults. 

Through the cemetery grounds I kept close to my 
fair mourner, intending to address her by name should 
a certain elderly lady who was with her quit her 
side for an instant. 

But at the gates there was a crush : a senorita 
behind screamed as if hurt. I turned, and caught 
the lady in my arms as she fainted. In a few 
minutes the lady's friends relieved me of my charge. 

Never before or since have I so bitterly regretted 
aiding a female in distress; for ad interim my fair 
mourner had entered her carriage and departed. 

"Bedad, Tum!*' cried Phin, noticing the dis- 
appointment and chagrin depicted on my features, 
" you look, as the fellows at old Tub's used to say, as 
if you had lost a shilling and found sixpence." 

" Gone, gone !" I muttered, abstractedly. 

"Gone, gone!" replied Phin, with an astonished 
look. " Is it your wits you mane, Tum ?'* 

"Nonsense! never mind now; I will tell you 
another time," I replied, fearing that, if I then told 
him my thoughts, he would banter me. "Come, 
come," I added, to change the conversation and 
smother my own chagrin at the same time, " let us 
take a turn round the museum which we passed 
on our way here." 
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" Faith, it is not mucli interest I take in looking 
at the poor dead stuffed creatures ; but any port in a 
storm, any shelter from this big sun." 

So, to escape the sun, and pass the time away till 
evening, when the theatres would open, we walked 
about the museum, examining minerals, stuffed birds, 
and the preserved heads qf savages. Upon the whole, 
it was a poor afeir ; so we were rejoiced to discover 
that annexed to the building there were eating-rooms 
— ay, and, what was of more importance in such a 
climate, apartments wherein you could enjoy your 
mid-day siesta; for at night one cannot sleep for 
the numerous insects — mosquitoes, ants, barakoes, 
sand-fleas. 

A propos of these pests ; travellers generally pass 
their nights sitting up, pained and tormented by 
their stings. In the Brazils food can scarcely be pro- 
tected from the ravages of barakoes and ants ; as for 
the latter, they are often met with in endless trails, 
making their way over everything. 

A dear friend of mine, and one with whom the 
reader will soon become better acquainted, told me 
that she was one night awakened by an intolerable 
itching. 

She sprang as quickly as possible out of bed, 
and a swarm of ants passed over the place she had 
been sleeping in. In such cases there is nothing to 
do but wait patiently till the procession is over, which 
often lasts four to six hours. 

The provisions are in some measure protected by 
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setting the feet of the tables and cabinets in small 
dishes filled with water. The clothes and linen are 
laid in leaden cases fitting very tightly, to protect 
them not only from the ants, but also from the 
barakoes and the moisture. 

The traveller, however, is most tormented by the 
sand-fleas, which fix themselves under the toe-nails 
or in the sole of the foot. 

So soon as ever an itching is felt in one of these 
places, it must be immediately looked to, if you would 
save — ^perhaps even your life. If there be a small 
black point, surrounded by a little white ring, you 
may know that the former is the flea, and the latter * 
the ova deposited in the flesh. 

To remedy this, the skin should be loosened with 
a needle till the white ring is visible, the whole 
removed, and some snufi* be strewed in the vacant 
space. But best of all is to summon the nearest 
negro ; for these people are all doctors after a certain 
fashion, and in the remedies for insect and snake 
bites they are thoroughly skilled. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

OUB DINNER AT THE CAFE — THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER 
—THE MASKED SLAVES — ^WE GO TO THE OPERA — 
THE MOURNER AGAIN. 

We had finished our siesta^ luckily escaping with not 
more than a dozen mosquito-bites between us. 

We had finished our "light" dinner, and were 
sitting indulging our otium cutn dignitate over a 
dessert of those delicious cool fruits known, or rather 
enjoyed, only in the Tropics. 

Moreover, we were awaiting the return of the laud- 
lord, who had volunteered to procure for us a box for 
the Pemambuco Opera, and during the interim were 
chatting, a little too loudly, perhaps, for a public 
room, anent our past and present. 

A propos oi that present, my thoughts dwelt chiefly 
upon the face of the fair mourner in the cemetery 
vaults; and, to relieve my own breast, rather than to 
edify Phin, I asked him if he had observed how 
narrowly I had watched — ^how closely I had followed 
— ^that lady from the vaults. 

"Bedad, me dear child, but I did," he replied; 
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" and I thouglit ye looked as if your upper rigging 
was a little out of order. To say the laste, ye were 
indacently staring at her aU the time." 

"Phin, old fellow, in her I recognised an old 
friend.'' 

" What !" he exclaimed, putting down his dessert- 
fork, and staring at me with astonishment : " you 
recognise an old Mend in this quare part of the 
world I'' 

" Yess Agnes Dervall, of whom you have heard 
me speak." 

" Tum, it's mad you are, in right down amest." 

But I did not reply, for at the moment my atten- 
tion was arrested by another visitor to the cafi, who 
was sitting at the next table. At the words Agnes 
Dervall he had also started uneasily in his seat, and 
was now closely scanning my features, scarcely, how- 
ever, more closely than / was regarding him. 

Who was he ? Surely I had an indistinct no- 
tion of having seen him before; but then I had, 
during the previous few years, seen so many faces, 
ifcnd so many, too, like his, covered with hair, that all 
hope of recognition was vain ; moreover, it savoured 
too much of impertinence to stare a stranger in the 
face ; so I turned aside to continue my conversation 
with Phin, and in all probability I should soon have 
forgotten all about him had not Phin whispered in 
my ear — 

" Bedad, Tum, Whiskerandos is taking our mea- 
sure;" and, glancing askance, I saw, or perhaps fancied, 
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that, under the pretence of reading a newspaper, his 
eyes were fixed upon our faces, and his ear turned to 
our conversation. 

In this way Phin and I continued our chat, and 
Whiskerandos, as my friend called him, kept his 
evil eye upon us for perhaps an hour, when the 
garfon entered, holding in his hand an envelope con- 
taining the opera ticket. 

My eyes — ^well, at least one of them — ^being still 
fixed upon Whiskerandos, I could not but observe 
that, by some occult process, he seemed to be trying 
to throw his vision upon the superscription ; nor was 
I deceived, for when the garfon, as he placed the 
envelope on the table between Phin and I, said it 
was " for the Cabbalero Don Overhall" (he repeated, 
moreover, and the reader must not forget this, the 
number of the opera box and the number of the 
vehicle that was to take us there), Whiskerandos 
started a Kttle with surprise, but then instantly, as if 
conscious of his imprudence, he stroked his beard 
complacently, as if he were mentally saying, " I was 
in doubt before, but at aU events I am quite satisfied 
now — ^It is he." 

Of course, observing all this, I expected that he 
would now cross over and, shaking hands with me, 
make himself known as some person with whom I 
had had commercial relations, or, at least, pleasant 
converse, in some part of the world. 

But no — au contrairey mea en/ants — ^he called for his 
bill^ paid it, and took his departure. 

N 
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" Who the deuce can the man be ?" I queried ; 
'' if a friend, surely he would have made himself 
known— if an enemy, why " 

But what enemy had I ? — ^none that L could re- 
member. True, George Batley came uppermost in 
my mind; but then that enmity was years ago: 
besides, that notion was too ridiculous. The dandy 
George Batley in that coimtry, and I not know him ! 
— ^that *' black beasf whose every lineament was 
engraven upon my heart. 

" Ha, ha ! it's too ridiculous," I cried, and 
laughed aloud. 

** Be jabbers, Tum," said Phin, very seriously, "but 
the wine doesn't agree with your upper rigging." 

" Ah, ah, Phin, I am laughing at my own folly. 
Would you believe it ? I for a moment dreamed 
Whiskerandos was my 'black beast,' George Batley." 

" Faith, me frind, it's a black beast he is ; but if 
you think he is George Batley, it's a proof that your 
head's got lighter by a pound or two of common 
sense. But thin it isn't onlikely, for as you saw 
Agnes Dervall (bless her heart !) in the morning, it 
isn't onlikely ye'd see George Batley in the evening. 
Och," he added, solemnly, and with all the superstition 
of an Irish sailor, "perhaps it's their ghosts that's 
walked across the say to tell ye they are both dead." 

" Don't be an ass, Phin," I replied, angrily, for 
my heart grew cold at such an association with the 
name of Agnes — adding, to change such an unplea- 
sant subject, "but now, Phin, let's pay the bill, 
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and bring ourselves to an anchor at the Opera as 
soon as possible/' 

Well, we paid the bill ; and the landlord, delighted 
at the simplicity with which we had passed over his 
really enormous overcharge, chaperoned us to the 
vestibule — a great condescension on his part towards 
a couple of mere merchant mates — and handed us into 
the mule-car that was to take us to the Opera. 

" HiUoa, Phin ! " said I, as the vehicle entered 
the great square, "what are you staring at so 
hard?" 

" Bedad, Turn, isn't that a quare sight ? Sure it's 
a couple of devils they are with their heads in bird- 
cages," he replied, pointing to two negroes a little 
ahead of us, each of whom wore an iron mask with 
bars in front, and secured behind by a padlock. 

My curiosity being aroused, I asked the driver the 
meaning of their wearing such a head-gear. His 
explanation was, that they were slaves masked in 
that fashion by way of punishment for some petty 
crime. 

" It's a quare punishment," replied Phin ; but he 
added, " they are looking hard at us, and, bedad, if 
that isn't yer frind Whiskerandos talking to them, 
Tum." 

Truly, it was a strange incident; but, as our vehicle 
advanced towards them, Whiskerandos and the two 
masked slaves turned in another direction, and we 
permitted it to pass from our minds, little thinking 
how soon and under what extraordinary circimi- 

N 2 
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stances we should be brought into such close' contact 
with the trio. 

Well, we arrived at the Opera House, a building, 
though vast in dimensions, of very plain, nay, ugly 
architecture — a great contrast, by the way, with the 
interior, which contains several magnificently-deco- 
rated saloons, a splendid stage, and five tiers of com- 
modious boxes with ornamental metal balustrades, 
and accommodation for above two thousand people. 

The opera that night was Mozart's grand work, 
Don Giovanni, and for two hours Phin and I listened 
to its performance with rapt attention ; but at the 
end of that time, sailor-like, we became a little 
wearied and fidgetty, and to relieve our monotony 
we kept sweeping the house with our lorgnettes 
from time to time, of course commenting in whispers 
to each other upon the dark-eyed, olive-cheeked 
beauties, who were sparkling above and around us 
like a very heaven of stars. 

Sweeping the house for perhaps the seventh time 
with my glass, rather as a sailor does the horizon 
than with the grace — puppyism some people call it — 
of an opera exquisite, it rested suddenly upon a box 
upon the opposite side, upon the fourth tier. 

I had become fascinated ; for ten minutes I could 
not move the glass from that box either to the one 
side or the other. 

"Bedad," softly said Phin, "you are a long time 
making up your mind about the lady. It's like a 
magnet to a loadstone that your glass is fixed, Turn." 
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Recalled from my abstraction, or rather my en- 
deavour at that great distance to make out every 
lineament of that face, I said — 

" Point your glass, Phin, at that box upon the 
fourth tier, just under the chandelier, and tell me 
what you can make out of that girl in the white 
satin and gold dress, with the pearls and silver in 
her brown hair. Surely she is no native." 

" Be jabbers, Tum, it's a rale beauty she is," he 
replied, putting down his glass. "And you're right, 
too, she is neither Portuguese nor Spaniard." 

" Who is she ? Tell me that," I exclaimed, excited 
by my queer feelings just then to ask so foolish a 
question. 

" £edad, Tum, it's a little quare your upper rigging 
is getting again, for shure you might as well ask me 
the names and addresses of all the pretty dears around 
us." 

"I wiU tell you," I repUed, clutching his arm, 
"she is the fair mourner we saw in the cemetery 
vaults this morning. She is — ^Agnes Dervall." 

" Och, be the powers, is it possible ?" he exclaimed, 
so loudly that the whole audience turned their faces 
to our box, indignant at the interruption. Then, 
fixing his glass again at the box, he added — 

" But quarer and quarer. Do ye see the man in 
the box with the beauty? he has just come forward 
from behind her chair, and is looking at us." 

Then applying my own glass, a sickly feeling 
came over me, with a mixture in it, too, of indig- 
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nation, or, to njake a clean breast of it, jealousy. 
For that man was Whiskerandos. 

"What, in Heaven's name, can that fellow have 
to do with Agnes, that he should be in her box?" I 
exclaimed, adding, as I arose — "But come, Phin, 
let us go to the other side and make out that box at 
once, for this time she shall not escape me.'* 

" I hope not ; but remimber, me child, there's many 
a slip between the cup and the lip." 

" Don't croak, Phin, but come along." 

Of course, to reach the precise tier and box on the 
other side of the house required first the permission 
of an official, and a guide ; the latter was soon pro- 
cured, but to obtain the first we were detained at 
least an hour, by which time the opera was nearly 
concluded ; nay, many persons had quitted the house. 

Still hoping that Agnes might not have been one 
of these, we hurried through passage after passage, 
up flights of stone stairs, when suddenly, as we en- 
tered the largest and grandest corridor in the build- 
ing, we were startled by one terrible — very terrible 
in such a place at such a time — ^but repeated cry of 
" Fire ! " 

Then came upon our ears the hoarse groaning, the 
sounds of the moving feet of hundreds, mingled with 
the terrible shrieking of women. 

" Great God, Agnes ! " I exclaimed, adding, as I 
fiercely shook our guide by the shoulder, " lead on 
to the box." 

But self-preservation is the first law of nature. 
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The coward (I do not blame him now) fled terror- 
stricken, leaving me maddened with horror, fear, aad 
indecision. 

"Come, come, Tmn,'* cried Phin, "it is sheer 
madness to remain here ; let ns make towards one of 
the entrances, where we may save some poor creature 
from the erush.'* 

But still I stood as if rooted to the floor. Then, 
almost simultaneously, through the now opened door, 
along one side of the corridor, down the staircase 
at each end, the terrified audience came forth like 
bees out of hives. But 

" Hurrah V I exclaimed, as through one of the 
door- ways near which we were standing I caught 
sight of Agnes. 

Yes, Agnes — clinging closely to the arm of Whis- 
kerandos, was making her way forth. I ran forward, 
shouting her name ; but she was in an instant lost to 
me in the surging crowd. 

Then, above the noise of the outwardly-rushing 
crowd, came the stentorian voices of officials, pro- 
claiming that the alarm was false ; and with such 
astonishing promptness was this declared in the 
different parts of the house simultaneously, that 
although some few of the foremost in the corridors 
and at the entrances were severely hurt, what other- 
wise would have been the general destruction was 
prevented. 

Among the first, we reached the portico in safety, and 
were instrumental in allaying the fears of the people* 
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Agnes! Agnes! stIU uppennost in my mind, I 
elbowed my way among the people, who were wait- 
ing for getting into their carriages, staring in the 
ladies' faces — ^but fruitlessly. 

Then a bright thought occurred to me, and it was 
hopeful, at least consoling. The hotel-keeper where 
we had dined would assuredly know the man of the 
black beard and whiskers who had accompanied 
Agnes ; that would be some clue at least ; for the 
rest, I woiild trust to chance to search her out. 

In the first rush from the house most of the vehi- 
cles had been seized, ours among them. By the oflfer, 
however, of an extra dollar we secured another, and 
so ordered the driver to make the best of his way to 
the hotel. 

Escaped ourselves from the midst of such a crowd, 
we were astonished to find the streets near the hotel 
almost deserted, as uisual. In one of the narrowest 
through which we had to pass, save our own vehicle 
there was but one other in the street ; and from the 
wretched, broken- winded mules and the miserable 
pace at which it was travelling, we at once recognised 
it by the gaslight (and the streets at night are well 
lighted) as the one we had hired to take us to the 
opera. 

"Quare,'' cried Phin. "But look," he added, 
'there are those same two masked negroes.*' 

But before I could reply, one of the fellows, 
running forward, produced a pistol, and discharged 
its contents into the carriage ; there was an exclama- 
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tion^ a groan of pain, and tlie loud shriek of a 
woman. 

"Bedad, the villain shan't escape," cried Phin. 
" You look after the wounded, Turn ;" and, leaping 
out of the car, he ran after the two slaves, who, the 
moment the pistol had been discharged, fled in 
another direction. 

Obeying Phin's injunction, I was the next instant 
at the side of the vehicle. Guess my horror and 
surprise — ^Agnes Dervall, with blood trickling down 
her own face, was endeavouring to staunch a woimd 
in the neck of her companion ! 

That companion was Whiskerandos ! 

But wonder of wonders ! as he spoke, deeply cursing 
the villain slave who had attacked them, I no longer 
was in doubt as to who he was or where I had before 
seen him, for they were the imwelcome tones of my 
" black beast " — George Batley. 



CHAPTER XXTL 

THE HACIENDA IN THE SUBURB — ^MY INTERVIEW WITH 
GEORGE BATLEY — ^AGNES DERVALL AT HOME. 

" Thomas Overhall ! Great Heaven, how strange !" 
she cried. 

'* Agnes, dear Agnes !" I exclaimed, horrified at 
sight of the red blood trickling down her face, " you 
are hurt, the villain has wounded you ?" 

" 'No — ^no. It is from my cousin's wound. See, 
see, they have killed him — ^he is dying !" 

" Nay, not so ; fear not. He has but fainted from 
pain or loss of blood ;" and, tearing the silk kerchief 
from my neck, I endeavoured to staunch the woimd, 
but with little effect, for the crimson stream had been 
pouring forth as from a fountain ; hence it had be- 
sprinkled Agnes. So, alarmed at the probable result, 
I said — 

" Let us drive with all haste to your hotel or house, 
that he may have surgical help.'* 

" True," she replied ; " tell your driver to await 
your friend's return, and then follow to Don Jose 
Mendoza's hacienda.'* 
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Then to her own driver she said : " Onwards, for 
dear life's sake, and your fare shall be doubled." 

In justice to myself, let me say that, having 
squeezed myself into the little vehicle, my whole 
attention was devoted to the wounded, perhaps dying 
man. 

The driver now lashed the mules, and the usually 
steady-going animals, goaded by pain and the man's 
cupidity, must have singulariy astonished them- 
selves, for in less than half-an-hour the vehicle 
stood before the door of a handsome hacienda in the 
suburb, some five miles out of Pernambuco. 

" Donna Inez," said Agnes to an old lady — ^the 
same I had seen with her in the vaults in the morn- 
ing and met in the vestibule — "we have been at- 
tacked by villains, and I fear my cousin may be 
mortally wounded. Tell one of the men to saddle a 
horse and to fetch Dr. Padilla." 

With a scream at the news and the sight of the 
blood, the old lady ran off to obey ; and with the 
assistance of two of the men-servants I carried the 
wounded man into one of the spacious sleeping-rooms 
of the mansion, where I remained with him until 
the arrival of the doctor. 

The latter personage — and a very fat fussy little 
personage he was — having examined and dressed the 
wound, proclaimed, that although the agony from 
the splintering of the top of the shoulder-bone had 
been sufficient to cause the swooning, there was no 
danger* 
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Shortly after the dressing the wounded mau re- 
vived; but oh, what a gleam of unmistakable hatred 
shot forth from his eyes at seeing me standing by 
the bedside. 

"Tom Overhall here — ^the fools, the villains, I 
will have them flayed ;" but then, as if to withdraw, 
or rather turn my attention from those, to me, most 
strange words, he added, faintly : 

"To you^ then, I am indebted " 

" Yes," I replied, interrupting him, " for your life, 
in all probability.'' 

" For my life^^ he repeated, still with the same 
look of hatred ; " ay, or perhaps nearly for death. 
But be it what it may, I will not long remain your 
debtor." 

Fool, or madman !" I exclaimed, angered. 
The poor senor is wandering — the agony must 
be very great !" said the astonished chirurgeon, and 
putting the most charitable construction on his 
words. 

" Leave me — ^leave me, both of you, and send 
Agnes here," he exclaimed. 

But at that moment Agnes entered the room. 
Hearing the doctor's report, she cried, "I thank 
Heaven it is no worse." 

" Agnes, I must speak with you ahney instantly," 
he said, savagely emphasizing the word alone. 

" Gentlemen," she said, " pray leave me with my 
cousin !" and we obeyed. 

There was something very mysterious in all this. 
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and deeply I brooded over the incidents of the last 
hour, while awaiting her coming in the drawing- 
room. It was nearly an hour ere she came, and then 
with an expression of sadness, pain, and fear upon 
her countenance that shocked me. 

" Agnes," I said, " this is a singular, most singular 
meeting. I am lost in astonishment at seeing you in 
this country, in this house, and with that man, too ; 
for Heaven's sake explain." 

" la it so strange that I should visit the place of 
my poor mother's birth — the native home of all of 
her kindred P" 

" Perhaps not ; but with him — ^with that George 
Batley !" I replied, a fierce pang of jealousy shoot- 
ing through my heart. 

" Remember, Mr. Overhall, he is my cousin," she 
replied. " Hush ! speak no more of him now. But, 
if I mistake not, your friend has arrived," she added, 
as we heard the wheels of a carriage rolling along 
the gravel pathway. 

" Is it into the house you'd have me bring the 
murdering black thief? " I heard Phin say. 

"Si, senor — si, senor," replied several men-ser- 
vants; and, in another minute, he came into the 
room, dragging with him the masked slave, whose 
hands were secured at the wrists by my friend's silk 
kerchief, and whose arms were lightly bound to his 
body with a rope, the end of which Phin held in his 
hands. 

''Be jabbers, Turn, I have caught one of the 
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thaves, and here lie is already trussed for hang- 
ing." 

Now, as Phin and the slave entered the hall, I had 
heard the servants and slaves of the house call out as 
if with astonishment or indignation. But at seeing 
the fellow Agnes started with surprise and alarm, 
exclaiming — 

" Great Heavens, the would-be assassin is one of 
our own slaves ! Wretch !'* she added to the fellow, 
" is it so dire a vengeance as murder that you sought 
for having so slightly punished you. Wretch that 
you are, and I, too, who have been so kind to you." 

" Senorita," replied the culprit sullenly, " I would 
have given my life to have saved but a single hair of 
your head from injury." 

'*Bedad, then, if it's by firing bullets at people 
you show how you love 'em, it must be a quare way 
ye have of showing your hate," said Phin. 

Then to Agnes's look of incredulity and astonish- 
ment, the slave continued — 

" I was ordered to watch the mule-car number — :- ; 
to wait for it — to fire into it. The senorita now knows 
that I have obeyed ; that was the number on the car 
into which I fired ; but I knew not that it contained 
the senor nor the senorita." 

" Thin bedad," exclaimed Phin, " it was Tum and 
I that were to be murdered. It was our car that you 
took by mistake at the opera door." 

"But why — what for — who should desire our 
deaths in this country ?" I exclaimed with astonish- 
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ment. Upon second thoughts, however, it was not 
quite so astonishing. But no, even he — ^bad as I 
knew him to be — could not desire my murder, much 
more hire assassins to perpetrate it. Tut, tut — I 
almost hated myself • for entertaining such a 
thought. 

"Who commanded you to commit this crime? 
Tell me, wretch !" exclaimed Agnes, wildly. 

"Senorita,'' replied the slave slowly, distinctly, 
" you may have me scourged, you may send me to 
the garrotte,* but I will never tell." 

Staring, her eyes starting forth from their sockets, 
and wringing her hands wildly, Agnes exclaimed— 

" Oh, villain, villain !" But recovering her pre- 
sence of mind, she turned to the servants and cahnly, 
but in determined tones, added — 

" Remove this man to the strong-room. Stay with 
him — ^watch him. For your lives' sake see that he 
does not escape !'' 

" Senorita,'' replied the slave, " bind me only with 
paper strings. Leave me alone with all the doors 
open, and I will not escape,^^ 

"Faith that's ginirous too, seeing it's hanging 
you'll get without benefit of clargy by staying," said 
Phin. 

" I am bewildered," I cried, as the servants led the 
slave away. 

You and your friend will remain our guests til] 



ti 



• The Spanish mode of public execution by strangxilation. 
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the morning, Mr. Overhall; the major-domo will find 
you a room or rooms," said Agnes. 

" Our guests !" I exclaimed ; " whose guests ? For 
the love of Heaven, Miss Dervall, tell me/' 

" It is the house of Don Mendoza, my uncle," she 
replied; adding almost in a whisper to me, "you will 
pardon me now, Thomas Overhall. I must leave 
you ; and, the opportunity occurring in the morning, I 
will tell you more." So saying she left us. 

" Bedad ! " said Phin, when the servant who had 
shown us into our sleeping apartment had left us, 
" it's a quare kettle of fish it is intirely. But at all 
evints the young lady's captain of this ship anyhow." 

" Yes," I said, " it is that which bewilders me. 
Why is she here — apparently supreme ? Where is 
this uncle, this Don Mendoza ? Why is this fellow 
George Batley in the house ? Why did he send for 
her, and what was the important matter he had to 
converse with her about? Phin," I added, "I 
believe I shall go mad with doubt and vexation. 

" Faith, me dear child, it's better go to sleep you 
had, and think about the going mad in the morning," 
he replied, and, acting upon his own suggestion, he 
said not another word that night. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

INTERVIEW WITH AGNES — I HEAR SAD NEWS OF HOME 
— ^AGNES TELLS ME HER ADVENTURES. 

The next morning, breakfast having been served to 
us in a room adjoining our sleeping-apartment, Phin 
went down to the ship to inform the captain of our 
whereabouts in ease he should require either of us 
during the day. 

I was very fond of Phin ; but a large amount 
of curiosity remaining to be satisfied, and a pretty 
girl being in the case, I can't say that I regretted 
his absence. 

fTot long after he had quitted the hacienda a 
servant brought me word that the seiiorita desired 
my company. You may depend upon it I was not 
long in complying with her request. 

Agnes was in her morning room alone, and had 
been perusing a letter which was lying upon the 
table, and bore a foreign post-mark. 

"Tour cousin — ^how is he, Agnes?" I said, 
less, I must confess, out of kindness than iu common 
courtesy. 

o 
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" Nearly well : a little stiffiiess, a little pain, per- 
haps, but nothing more,'' she replied. 

" Our meeting was a strange one last night. Miss 
Dervall — Agnes." 

" You are right, Thomas ; I am neither sefiorita 
nor Miss Dervall to you : if only for your dear sister's 
sake, call me Agnes. Our meeting last night," she 
added, thoughtfully, "was indeed a strange one; stiU 
stranger is it that we are likely to be together for 
weeks — ^nay, perhaps months." 

"What ! " I exclaimed, with surprise. " If ay, that 
cannot be. I am here only while our ship is refitting 
with certain necessaries : in two days, at the most, 
I shall sail for California." 

" Exactly so," she replied, quietly : " it is that that 
is strange. I also sail for California, and in the 
same ship; nay, I believe that our passage is 
already taken." 

" Is it possible ? Are you, then, the lady for whom 
a berth is engaged in our ship P" 

"Yes." 

" But," I said, nervously, " a gentleman was also 
named : who is he, may I ask ?" 

" George Batley," she replied. " But why do you 
frown ?" 

" Agnes," I said, " you know I have no reason 
to like, and many to disWke, that man." 

" True," she replied, coolly ; " and I, too, may have 
no great cause to like him. But," she added, with a 
ringing laugh, — " and pray do not think me imlady- 
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like — needs must, you know, when a certain per- 
sonage drives." 

'^ But what necessity can drive you to travel in 
company with that man ? '* 

" He is my cousin — one remove, you know," she 
said, with a bantering laugh. 

" Tut ! tut !" I exclaimed, testily ; " that is non- 
sense ; at least, that can be no reason why you should 
make the voyage in his company." 

" "Well, then," she said, in commercial language, 
" you must know that I am consigned to my cousin's 
care by no less an authority than my father." 

" Strange !" I said, incredulously. 

" Not at all. My father, who has for years been 
chief partner in a firm here, some time since went to 
San Francisco to establish a house there. Having 
done that, and finding it either agreeable or necessary 
to become a resident, he has written to me to join 
him. Now the only strange part of the affair is, 
that my cousin, George Batley, should be also going 
to San Francisco, and that my father, being aware of 
that, has desired me to place myself imder his care." 

" It is a riddle — all a riddle ; and I am not clever 
in unravelling such things, Agnes," I said, with more 
vexation than I cared either to show or express. 

" A riddle !" she said. " Why, what mean you?" 

" "Well, then, Agnes, to speak plainly, how is it 
that this George Batley is here in Pemambuco, that 
you are here, and who is this Don Jose Mendoza, in 
whose house you seem to rule as supreme mistress ?" 

o 2 
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" Oh !" she exclaimed ; " I see now your difficulty. 
I had forgotten the lapse of time since we last met 
— ^but surely you have been to England since then P" 

"N"o; I have not." 

" No /" she answered, very seriously. " Not since 
your father's death ?" 

" Since when ? My father's — ^what P" I exclaimed, 
almost paralyzed with astonishment and agony at 
this news. "For the love of Heaven, Agnes," I 
added, "what mean you?" 

" My poor Thomas," she replied, kindly taking my 
hand, "is it possible, then, that / am the first to 
give you that sad news? Alas!" she added, "it is 
but too true." 

"You astound me," I replied. "Since quitting 
England, nearly five years ago, I have written both 
to my sister and my father, but have received no 
answer. Agnes, Agnes," I exclaimed, the tears 
rolling down my cheeks, " this news, so sudden, so 
imexpected, has unmanned me ;" and I buried my 
face in my hands, giving free vent to my grief. 
"But my sister, my sister, what of her?" I said, 
a few minutes afterwards. 

" She is well ; but do not give way to unavailing 
grief, my friend. Remember it was the will of 
Heaven," she said, affectionately clasping my hand. 

" Thank Heaven for that, at least !" I exclaimed. 

"And for more," she said, significantly: "that 
that marriage did not take place." 

" Again I thank Heaven," I exclaimed. 
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"True," she replied; "that it was that killed 
your poor father.*' 

"Gracious God!" I exclaimed; "then it was 1 
who was the cause of my father's death." 

"Indirectly so, perhaps," she replied, adding, , 
" hut, Thomas, take this consolation to your heart : 
your father died blessing you that you were the 
means of preventing that marriage." 

"Agnes, Agnes," I exclaimed, "you speak in 
riddles. What mean you ?" 

" Thomas, my poor Thomas, you are grfeved, sadly 
grieved and excited; but listen attentively, and to 
the best of my recollection I will relate the events as 
they happened, premising that I am astounded you 
have not heard of them. Well, then," she continued, 
" to begin from the last time we met, when you were 
running away from school, and / was accompanying 
an invalid aunt." 

" Yes, yes, I remember — and that the very sight 
of George Batley frightened your aunt into a faint- 
ing fit." 

" A propos of that circumstance — ^but do not inter- 
rupt me again, sir," she said, in her old playful 
manner — "I afterwards heard that from my aunt 
which caused me to visit my dear friend your sister, 
and caution her against the contemplated — nay, 
arranged marriage with George Batley." 

" What was that ?" I asked. 

"Interrupting again!" she said; "but, never 
mind, I will tell you. It was neither more nor less 
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than that George Batley was already married to my 
aunt/' 

" I thought so : the villain, the bigamist !" I ex- 
claimed. 

" No ; you are premature in your judgment," she 
replied ; " at least he, George Batley, did not deem 
himself legally married ; for, he being a Protestant, 
had married her, a Catholic. Of the villainy there 
can be no doubt ; but legally — ^and that is his argu- 
ment — ^he was not married." 

" The consummate rascal !'* I exclaimed. 

" Yes, yes," she said ; " that may be — ^in fact, there 
can be no doubt about it ; but again you are inter- 
rupting me, sir." 

" "Well, well," said I ; " pray proceed." 

" But," she continued, " when I saw dear Fan I 
found I had had my trouble for nothing ; for, from 
what she had heard from you, she had already refused 
to become George Batley's wife." 

" Merciful Heaven ! what an escape!" I exclaimed. 

" True, and no one was more thankful than myself 
that Providence had interposed to prevent the match. 
But — and now comes the saddest portion of my story 
— it killed your father." 

"How could that be possible? Surely it must 
have been to him as a blessed intervention of Heaven 
to save his only daughter — nay," I added, with a 
pang at my heart, " only child — from destruction." 

" True again, Thomas; and so he hailed it ; never- 
theless, it was — ^first his ruin, then his death." 
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" More riddles/* I exclaimed. 

" No/' she replied ; " for (and you will pardon me 
for saying it) lie was a vain man, and, feeling flattered 
with his daughter's marriage with the son of a 
baronet, and by right of his mother also a probable 
peer, he had long before you went to Dr. Tub's lent 
his all and more ; for he had given security to even a 
larger amoimt to Sir George Batley." 

" Can this be true P" I said, with amazement. 

" Yes, too true," she replied. " But to continue : 
hearing from Sir George Batlej'^ the real state of his 
affidrs, and knowing himself to be so deeply involved, 
with the rash hope of extricating himself, and per- 
haps influenced by the misrepresentation of the 
baronet, your father gave additional securities, and 
moreover pledged his daughter's hand and fortune. 
Now," Agnes continued, " Fan's fortune would 
have ' stopped a gap/ as unmarried men call it ; it 
might, perhaps, have proved the proverbial 'stitch 
in time' that * saves nine :' but Fan's refusal, and the. 
consequent loss of her fortune, at once brought about 
the climax ; the baronet could not meet his engage- 
ments, ruin and scandal followed, and your father 
(although, as far as he was concerned, helped by Fan 
to the extent of the last halfpenny of her fortune) suc- 
cumbed — that is, literally died of a broken heart." 

"Noble, noble Fan! my poor dear father!" I 
exclaimed, with bleeding heart. "But," I added, 
fiercely, " what became of that scoundrelly baronet ? 
How 'scaped he the general ruin P" 
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" Hush^ husli !" site said, placing her finger upon 
my lips : " remember, walls have ears." 

"They are the very words I once heard the old 
rogue himself use," I said, more angrily than 
ever. 

"Perhaps so," she replied, looking around, as I 
thought, nervously — " mats n^importe — Sir George," 
she added almost in a whisper, " is my relative, and 
I must hear nothing against him." 

"Pardon me, pardon me, Agnes," I replied. 
" But what — still I must ask you, and I have good 
reason for it (the reader will remember the scene of 
the chest) — what became of the baronet P Surely he 
did not escape scatheless." 

" Hush ! Thomas," she said, adding, more myste- 
riously than I then liked, " I may tell you mosty but 
not all; sufficient for me to say that Sir George dis- 
appeared^ where few know,^' 

" But y(m do, Agnes !" 

" Wimportey^ she replied, playfully ; but, judging 
from the curl of her lip, it was a veiy bitter play- 
fulness. 

" I have no right, no desire, to ask you to reveal a 
secret, if Becret it J^," said I, bitterly ; " so no more 
of that wretched old man. But what of his son, of 
this George Batley ?" — the black beast of my life, I 
might have added. 

" He," she said — " and let me do him justice — ^was 
not in any shape implicated in his father's affairs." 

" Ah I" I exclaimed, angered beyond all boimds 
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by my jealousy; for (and probably the reader has 
already discovered the fact), I loved Agnes. "I 
see: he, in his mother's right, is the presumptive 
heir to a peerage, and you, Miss Dervail, are looking 
forward to being a probable peeress." 

But imabashed, and, if I may use the word, 
unofiended, she replied — 

" Ah ! now I see, it is a foolish jealousy, Thomas 
Overhall." 

" Pardon me," I replied quickly, reassured by her 
manner. " But do you not think this George Batley 
is mixed up with his father's rogueries ?" 

" Hard words again !" she replied, adding, " No, 
I do not think so ; I do not think so badly of him." 

" Tou do not think badly of him," I replied ; 
''and yet you admit the attempted bigamy; and 
you have, at least in a manner, admitted that he 
sought to murder me by means of hired assassins. 
Oh! Agnes, Agnes, how can you account for 
this?" 

" Thomas Overhall," she replied, almost in a 
whisper, " I would say much to you ; but I may not, 
dare not say alL I will say no more than that 
George Batley is your enemy. Remember, you spoilt 
the best scheme of his life — ^his marriage with your 
sister. Beioare of him ! He is, as I once heard you 
say, your black beast ; and, strange enough to say, 
he sails with you from hence to California. Let me 
repeat," she added, " Beware of him ! But now let 
me bid you farewell imtil we meet on board ship. 
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Come weal, come woe, I'm your friend ; let that 
suffice. Now, once more, farewell !" 

And so saying, this strange girl shook me heartily 
by the hand. 

Acting upon her advice, I left the house and 
returned to the ship before my leave had expired. 



CHAPTER XXIY. 

A VOYAGE THROUGH THE STRAITS. 

After the news I had heard that morning, the 
activity and bustle of ship-board was a relief indeed, 
nay, the only safeguard from utter despondency ; for, 
such a saddening effect had it upon my spirits, that 
even Phin's kindly sympathy and consolation I felt 
to be irksome. 

The day following, George Batley and Agnes 
Dervall came on board, and at simset, the wind being 
favourable, we set sail, all on board crying, " Hey-ho 
for the gold regions !" 

On our passage to the Straits of Magellan, no 
incident occurred worthy of especial record. Agaes 
I did not see, perhaps more than twice in the month, 
for nearly the whole of that time she was invalided 
in her cabin, as was also George Batley, suffering, 
he gave it out, from weakness brought on by his wound, 
although I believe his real object in keeping so close 
was to avoid meeting me. 

Exactly a month after leaving Pemambuco we 
made Cape Virgin and stood in for the Straits, and 
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about midniglit anchored within twelve miles of the 
first Narrows, 

In the morning every hand was mustered to attend 
to the sails, for we were entering those terrible Straits, 
the watery grave of thousands since the days of its 
Portuguese discoverer. 

" Once," said the captain, who was warning me of 
the danger of this passage, " when passing through, 
the ship danced round, ay a himdred times." 

Fortunately, however, we had fair winds, and so 
soon anchored near Port Famine, when all hands on 
board came on deck to gaze at the scene before us. 

"Bedad! but it isn't a gunshot across this same 
channel," said Phin, as he swept the north and south 
shores with his glass. 

" True, Mr. O'Malley," replied the captain ; " but, 
singular to say, that, narrow as it is, the lands, and 
the races which inhabit them, are as wide apart in 
their characteristics — ^nay, even natures — as if the 
width of the world was between them." 

"Bedad! it's Bible truth you are spaking, and 
there are the gintleman themselves to prove it," 
replied Phin. 

Using our glasses, an interesting sight presented 
itself. On a projecting point of the northern shore 
were assembled a group of Patagonians, many 
moimted, the rest on foot : giants indeed, scarce a 
man appearing less than seven feet six in stature, and 
each holding in his hand a spear some ten feet in 
length. By way of contrast, upon the tall rugged 
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rocks in the southern shore were groups of pigmy- 
creatures that looked no bigger than children. 

Thus were the dwarfs of Terra del Fuego, or the 
Land of Fire, and the giants of Patagonia, simul- 
taneously watching the progress of the strange ship 
through the Straits. 

" Faith," said Phin, " in this quare part of the 
world they seem to keep all the fathers and mothers 
on one side and all the children on the other. I 
wonder, though," he added, "whether these two 
quare people are on visiting terms with each other." 

" Not so," replied the captain ; " as I have said, the 
dwarfs and the giants are the very antipodes of each 
other, not only in person, but in thought and action. 
The Fuegian is an aquatic animal, while the Pata- 
gonian is terrestrial. Except in the colour of the 
skin, these strange people have no resemblance to 
each other. The Patagonian has no liking for the 
sea, nor indeed does he derive any portion of his 
food therefrom; fish, as a food, is unknown to the 
giants. On the contrary, the Fuegian loves the sea ; 
indeed, the greater part of his life is spent in or upon 
it in his canoe, or wading among the shoals in search 
of fish. In fact, the Fuegian is, properly speaking, 
a water animal, or at least amphibious ; for the con- 
geries of islands known as the Terra del Fuego are 
perpetually covered with rain and snow ; water, in- 
deed, is the plague of the land ; it lies stagnant or 
runs ever5rwhere, forming swamps wherever there is 
a spot of level ground." 
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** Bedad, then, none but an Irisliman could have been 
so contrary as to have named it the Land of Fire." 

"Well, one would think so," replied the captain ; 
" but then, you see the early navigators frequently 
named the lands they discovered from the merest 
accident. For instance, ' Terra del Fuego ' is simply 
the Spanish phrase for Land of Fire ; and it was so 
called by Magellan, on account of the numerous fires 
kindled by the natives, no doubt to telegraph or 
signal to one another the arrival of the strange ships 
then seen by them for the first time. By the way, 
the naming of the people upon the opposite shore was 
more sensible. 

" The giants, you know, wear soleless boots, which 
cover the leg all round from below the knee and 
pass over the top of the foot. This gaiter — ^for such 
in fact it is — extends also round the heel, and a little 
under it, but not so far as the instep, thus leaving 
the greater part of the sole of the foot bare and the 
toes peeping out in front. These gaiters are made 
of guanaw-skin with the hair turned outward, and 
worn, not over a pair of boots or shoes, as gaiters 
usually are, but upon the naked shanks. 

" Now, when Magellan's sailors first noticed this 
peculiar foot-dress, and that the fiaps or uppers, ex- 
tending loosely across the tops of their feet, and 
exaggerated in breadth by the long hair that fringed 
out from their edges, gave to these savages the 
appearance of having patas, they named them 
Patagoes, that is, * duck feet.' " 
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" Indeed ! but it is a very good name for a very 
qnare fashion," said Phin. 

"Ay," replied the captain, but use, not orna- 
ment, is the motto of the Patagonians ; for you see 
these gaiters are not worn merely for fashion, or even 
only to keep the legs warm, but also as a protection 
against the thorny shrubs which are so plentiful in 
their land. But to return to the dwarfs, and while 
I have an hour to spare, I may as well finish my 
yam about them." 

" But, Captain," asked Phin, " is it book learn- 
ing you are telling us, or your own experi- 
ence P" 

" Well, Mr. O'Malley, to be honest, it is something 
of both. You see the old navigators have written a 
good deal about these Straits, and, book-makers and 
compilers having used their yams, I shall in my 
tum use both, merely in addition seasoning the 
whole with my own experience, which, by the way, 
has not been inconsiderable. 

"But to continue. Well, first of the climate. 
There is literally no summer, for snow falls all the 
year round. In mental and physical development 
the Fuegian ranks on the very lowest place in the 
human scale. Five feet is the average height of the 
men, and six inches shorter that of the women. 
Apart from stature, men and women bear a strong 
resemblance to each other — mis-shapen legs, a paucity 
of calf, and, with the exception of one small piece of 
seal-skin, the only covering either possesses is that 
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afforded by their long, black, and filthy hair, which 
trails down their bodies. 

"Of his characteristics a modem writer gives a very 
Ugly picture. 'The Fuegian,' says he, 'not only 
xooks ferocious, but in reality is so — deformed in 
mind, as he is hideous in person. He is not only 
imgrateful for kindness done, but unwilling to re- 
member it; and he is cruel and vindictive in the 
extreme. Beyond a doubt,' says the same writer, who, 
be it remembered, only writes from hearsay, 'the 
Fuegian is a cannibal; not habitually, perhaps, but 
in times of scarcity and famine a true cannibal, for 
he does not confine himself to eating his enemies, but 
his friends if need be, and especially the old women 
of his tribe, who faU the first victims in those crises 
produced by the terrible requirements of an impending 
starvation.' " 

" Bedad, now, it's a quare picture you're painting 
of the dear children. Captain," said Phin. 

" But I have not quite completed it yet. "Well, 
then, the Fuegian architecture is of the most primi- 
tive kind. Having procured a quantity of long 
saplings, or branches — ^not always straight ones — 
the Fuegian sharpens them at one end by means 
of his mussel-shell knife, and then, striking the 
sharpened ends into the ground in a kind of circle, 
he brings the tops all together, and ties them in a 
bunch, so as to form a rude hemispherical frame. 
Upon this he lays some smaller branches, and over 
these a few armfuls of long, coarse grass, and the 
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house is built. Of course, the only chimnoy conaists 
of an aperture, which takes up about an eighth of 
the circumference. The water supply for the menage 
consists of a bladder filled with water, hung upon one 
side of this shed, and from which each member 
of the family sucks when he likes. 

''As for arms, which are so all-important to the 
dwellers in the forest, the wild plains, or the barren 
coast, they are equally as primitive as his attire and 
dwelling: the bone and flint-headed arrow; a fish 
spear, with a forked point, made from the bone of 
the sea lion ; and knives, the blades of which are 
sharpened shells of the mussel, a very large species of 
which is foimd along the coast. 

"The Fuegian's canoe is usually made of the bark of 
a tree, sometimes so rudely shaped as to be merely a 
large piece of bark shelled from a single trunk, closed 
at each end, and tied tightly with strings of seal-skin, 
with a few cross sticks to prevent the sides from 
pressing inward, and many stays of string to keep 
them firom bulging in the contrary direction. How 
abject is their nature, and how little superior to that 
of the lower animals, you may imagine, when I tell 
you that, although provided with fires, their food 
is eaten raw, and a fish taken out of the water is 
swallowed upon the instant, almost before the life is 
gone out of it. Seal and penguin flesh are devoured 
in the same manner ; and the blubber of the whale is 
also a raw repast. The latter monster of the deep 
they have not skill or sense enough to catch, but 

p 
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'wait till one is found lying dead upon the beach, . 
such an event being regarded as one of great re- 
joicing. They have, however, one custom, I believe 
peculiar to themselves — ^that is, catching fish by • 
means of dogs, which animals are trained to himt 
fish through the water and drive them into a net, 
or some inclosed creek or inlet shallow enough for 
them to be shot with arroYs/' 

*^Shure, then. Captain dear, there's no saving 
points with the quare creatures: they are dirty 
children, wheflxer ye turn 'em inside or outside." 

" You are literally correct,'' replied the captain ; 
'* for the Fuegians are among the filthiest people on 
the globe. They never use water for washing pur- 
poses ; nor, indeed, do they clean the dirt &om their 
fikin in any other way." 

"Faith, then !" said Phin, "these dwarfs are not 
the kind creatures we can be asking the favour of fish 
rations from." 

"No: you are right, Mr. O'Malley; for fish 
dinner we must pay a visit to the giants ' of the 
opposite coast.' 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

OUK VISIT TO THE GIANTS — ^WB ABE MADE PRISONERS. 

The next day we entered one of the narrows called 
Le Maire^ the most dangerous part of the passage. 
Oh how bitterly cold blew those terrible gusts as 
they came down from the mountain cliffs of the 
Land of Fire, and, notwithstanding all our prepara- 
tions, tearing away two of bur sails and bringing 
down our mainsail-yard. 

Well, after four days, during which we had nothing 
but storms, and the ship tossing about so that not 
only the passengers but the sailors had, in order to 
get a meal, to crawl upon the ground, holding the 
plates in their hand, we came to another within half 
a mile of one point of the Patagonian shore. 

Again we anchored at night, and in the morning 
the decks were crowded with people, who were 
curiously gazing at the black giants who fringed the 
shore, and were gazing as earnestly at our ships. 

" Send the boatswain and half-a-dozen men to see 
if they can pick up some fowls ; the whole coast line 
abounds with them,*' said the captain. 

p 2 
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Somehow knowing from tlie reports of whalers and 
others something of the nature of the Patagonians^ 
I replied — 

'' Excuse me, sir, but with your permission I wiU 
take the men myself." 

" Well, well, Mr. Overhall, do so ; but there are 
too many of those black fellows about for one boat. 
Man two, and Mr. O'Mallej will command the other." 

"Bedad, sir !" cried Phin, "it's deloighted I am; 
it's the fowls we'll bring you, and may be one of the 
black gintlemen as a spicimen." 

" I will go also," said George Batley, greatly to 
my annoyance ; but, the captain signifying his acqui- 
essence, of course I could not object. 

This arrangement being concluded, guess my 
astonishment, nay, horror, when Agnes, turning to 
the captain, said — 

" Will you also permit me, sir, to take a trip with 
these gentlemen ?" 

Now, I should at once have vetoed this; 
but, oh ! selfishness, oh ! jealousy, George Batley 
said — 

" It must not be : it is ridiculous, absurd ; you are 
mad to ask such a thing, Agnes ;" and I held my 
peace, hoping that the skipper would grant her 
requec ' . 

" George Batley," she replied, " by this time you 
should know that I have a will of my own ; so go I 
willy if the captain permits." And she added, with 
a winning smile to the skipper — 
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" You, sir, are surely too gallant to deny a lady 
tiie gratification of a mere whim." 

" As you please, my dear young lady/' replied the 
skipper ; " for, although I am not half-pleased at the 
notion, I believe that the giants are friendly disposed, 
and you will have enough of protection. I stipulate 
only that you shall not quit the boat." 

"Enough, sir," she said; "I am satisfied." 

"Agnes, you shall not^," said George Batley. 

" George Batley," she replied, as she went closer 
to him, " I icill.'' 

And she whispered some word or words in his ear, 
that sent the colour from his face, as he replied — 

" Then be it so ; have your own way." 

Taking our guns, a good supply of ammunition, 
a couple of bread-bags, and some tobacco, we started 
for the shore. 

Not a little to my delight, Agnes having, as if 
designedly, watched my "black beast" enter Phin's 
boat, descended into mine. 

"You," she whispered to me, as she sat by my 
aide, "will not think me mad, Thomas, when you 
know my object in coming." 

"No," I replied, much astonished, by the way, at 
the mystery of her manner — indeed, of the whole 
proceedings between her and George Batley. 

As we neared the shore, and the gaunt, ugly giants 
became the better in view, I felt nervous on Agnes's 
accoimt; for I recollected the many ugly stories 
current about the Patagonians — ^their barbarous and 
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cruel character; and sucli remembrance did not 
greatly fortify my confidence or make me especially 
anxious for too close a communication with them. 

Resting our oars when within a few yards from 
the shore, I, as commander of the party, hailed them 
in Spanish, and asked if they had eggs, fowls, and 
beef. 

"Plenty at our houses," shouted several in reply, 
and in broken Spanish. 

" Fetch them here, then," I replied, " and we will 
give you bread and tobacco in exchange." 

But the giants would not stir from the spot, and 
so I continued to parley with them until our boats 
nearly touched the shore. 

Then, suddenly perceiving my danger, I stood up 
in the stem, clutching my gun tightly, but taking 
care not to offend them by pointing it towards their 
faces. 

I had been alarmed, because they now literally 
swarmed around the boats. 

However, as they laughed, and gibbered, and 
danced as they offered us skins for sale, the sailors 
thought them harmless, and jimiped ashore against 
orders. 

This little mutiny commenced in Phin's boat, of 
course as much to his annoyance as mine. 

" George Batley has caused this," said Agnes. 

"Look," she added, "he has himself jumped 
a&-iore, and is parleying with the savages." 

" The scoundrels !" I repHed ; " had they been men- 
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of-war's men they would not have dared this for 
their lives/* 

" Men r* I cried to them, " if you value your lives 
do not quit the sea-shore." 

" The niggers want us to go to their houses and 
fetch the provisions/' cried two or three. 

" Stir not, for your lives,'* I repeated. 

"The niggers are harmless enough," replied one 
man, contumaciously. 

Then, while vexatiously enough I saw the Indians 
coaxing my men away, I, to keep up appearances as 
long as possible, pretended to barter bread for skins 
with some of the Indians. 

But the wily savages had gained what they wanted 
— tune. 

The tide, at the point where we were, rises and 
falls forty-two feet. It was then ebb-tide, the boats 
were fast groimding, and, being large and well laden, 
we were, at least the few left, imable to get them off. 

" We must get the boats off or submit ; it is as I 
feared." 

" But be cautious," said Agnes, " and we may yet 
circumvent their plans. I know their language, for 
we had a young Patagonian in the house at Pemam- 
buco nearly two years." 

"By Heavens!" I exclaimed, "I see the trap, 
then, into which I have fallen, and why that rascal 
Batley wanted to come with us." 

" Yes," she replied, " George also knows their 
language : the young man was his slave ; he it was 
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who liberated Tn'm and sent him back here^ and so 
hopes to cany ont his own plans. But see ! already 
are we prisoners/' she added. 

It was too true. The chief and his fellows were 
crowding into the boats, and, once in, could not be 
got out. Persuasion was useless, and they were too 
numerous to be driven forth. In truth we were, as 
Agnes had said, prisoners. The men were gone, 
we knew not where. The boats were agroimd, 
crowded with giants, while thousands of others 
crowded the beach. 

" The fools! the madmen V I exclaimed, alluding 
to my runaway men ; but, hoping against hope, I 
said to Phin — 

"As yet the natives have not shown fight, or 
any desire to harm us, and perhaps they will 
not." 

" Lend me a horse," I asked the chief ; " my men 
have deserted ; I will fetch them back." 

"The men," replied the chief, "have not run 
away ; they have only gone to the village, half a mile 
off, to fetch the provisions. Let the captain follow 
them, and partake of the poor Indians' hospi- 
taUty." 

Now, although we believed this to be but a mere 
rme, we could not refiise. So, horses being brought, 
Phin, I, and Agnes mounted. 

Before, however, we had proceeded fifty yards, their 
intentions became unmistakable. Some seized our 
bridles, while another monster, jumping behind each of 
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US, tlirew thongs around our arms, and in tliis fashion 
we were conducted into the interior — ^to, in fact, the 
village, where we had the dismal satisfaction of 
seeing the deserters, bound hand and feet, and being 
danced around by half a hundred of ugly and fierce 
giantesses. 

But where was George Batley P He was not 
among them. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

WE ^BB TAKEN PRISONERS BY THE GIANT CHIEF — t 
MAKE AN OFFER OF RANSOM, BUT IT IS REFUSEDl 
— ^WB ARE TAKEN INTO THE INTERIOR. 

Yes, there, literally tied up in bundles, lay my mu- 
tinous men, but looking most dismal and crestfallen. 

^'Rascals!** I exclaimed, my heart filled with 
indignation at the plight into which they had ^een 
the means of placing Agnes, " with your lives you 
will probably pay the penalty of mutiny. But, 
cowards that you are, you deserve it, if only for 
placing a yoimg girl in such danger." 

" Bedad !'* said Phin, " if the oncivilized niggers 
here 'd only lend me the loan of me own fists for 
half an hour, it's troimce ye all roimd I would, ye 
blackguards." 

" Mr. Overhall, Mr. O'Malley," cried several, simid- 
taneously, "mutiny was not our intention ; we believed 
in the promises of these thievish Indians." 

" Your intentions /" replied Phin; " faith, it's like 
the divil's own private parlour your minds are, 
paved with 'em all good. But it's right you're 
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serred; and it is to the same ancient gentleman 
you*ll have to look now for help.'* 

The chief, however, seeing and hearing us con- 
verse, and doubtlessly believing that we were con- 
spiring against them, made a signal to some of the 
people of his tribe, and in an instant our seamen, 
Yankee swaggerers as most of them were, were 
tucked under the arms of the giants, like so many 
bales of goods, and removed — ^where to I could not 
imagine. 

" What is to come next P" I wondered. " Do they 
mean to murder us ?" For now the Indians, men, 
women, and children, began to dance about us fran- 
tically, all the while flourishing their long knives in 
our faces. 

" We are lost, I fear," was my audible exclamation. 

" Great Heaven ! Lost among these wild men ! Lost 
indeed,'' exclaimed Agnes, with a shudder and look 
of intense horror. 

"Be jabbers, lady-bird, but it's giving way to 
melancholy ye are, and it's too plucky ye are for 
that by long chalks ; for remimber, we may circum- 
vent the ugly people yet," said Phin. 

"True, true," she replied quickly, yet thought- 
fully, as if a bright thought had suddenly flashed 
through her mind. " You are right, Mr. O'Malley ; 
there is hope, for we are in the hands of Heaven." 

As she uttered that last word she shrieked, and 
with good cause — two of the giants had seized her 
by the wrists. 
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Wow, for the last ten minutes I had been gradually 
freeing my right hand from the loosely tied end 
or thong. It was free, and, wild with indignation, I 
pulled forth a pistol and fired. Fortunately, most 
fortunately for me, nay, for all, it missed its aim, 
and I thanked God, for, had that shot taken eflfect, we 
should certainly have been massacred on the spot. 

As it was, the chief merely grinned at the affair as 
a joke, and addressed his tribe in a speech of some 
five minutes' length. 

To the chief's words the savages listened with pro- 
foimd attention, 

" What are they conferring about P" I asked of 
Agnes, as, after the chief's speech, the latter and his 
people, or rather, the principal among them, entered 
into a parley. 

" The people," she answered, " want to slay us at 
once, but the chief has replied not now; he will get a 
ransom of tobacco, rum, and other matters from the 
ship for us first, and kill us afterwards." 

" The treacherous rogue !" I exclaimed. "But," 
I added, as a bright thought occurred, "let us 
take advantage of his cupidity; you can speak 
his language, Agnes. Tell him that he is wel- 
come to the trinkets, money, arms, all we have 
about us, and that, if he sends us back to the ship, we 
will give him as much again." 

" Ye're right, Tum ; it's too wise an old fellow he 
is to be killing the geese with the golden eggs ; and, 
bedad ! it's a libel upon the beautiful bird to say it's 
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geese we've been to be here at all. And the divil a 
bit would it surprise me to find meself served up 
with sage and onions at one of the old cannibal 
parties." 

Agnes complied ; but while she was engaged con- 
versing with the chief I discovered Aow> little I had to 
give, for, taking advantage of the great man's back 
being turned, one of the giants seized me by my 
arms and legs, another grasped my body, and thus 
held me while others were busy rifling my pockets and 
my general attire of articles which pleased their fancy. 

The same process, be it remembered, was goiag on 
with Phin at the same time. 

But &om this undignified, nay, degrading position, 
we received help from a quarter and in a manner that 
at the moment seemed little less than miraculous. 

•Suddenly wheeling round, and seeing his people 
takiQg possession of what he doubtlessly considered 
his legitimate spoil, the giant chief drew forth his 
glittering cutlass (it was the only sword possessed by 
the whole tribe), and, rushing forward, he hewed and 
hacked to the right and to the left, and, for a minute 
or two, the blows fell upon the thick skulls as rapidly 
as heavy hail upon cocoa-nuts. 

This was an unceremonious, and, perhaps, rather 
a severe correction for a father to deal out to his 
children ; but it had the desired efiect, for the ma- 
rauders ran away howling like beaten curs with their 
tails drooping, and not less astonished than Phin and 
I at this sudden turn of the tables against them. 
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Then, having severed the cords which bound us, 
the chief said in broken Spanish, but with a kindness 
of manner that might have led us to suppose he had 
resolved to adopt us as his pet children — 

" My brothers are great chiefs, and my people are 
bad ; they wanted to rob and kill them, but I am a 
great chief (literally ?ie was, being very little less than 
seven feet in height), and won't let them/' But then 
he, what is vulgarly called, "let the cat out of the 
bag," for he added, "yes, my brothers are great 
chiefs, and their people in the big canoe will give 
poor Indian plenty rum, plenty tobacco, plenty white 
man's bread, to get them back." 

"Soho !" thought I, " Agnes has managed cleverly ; 
the old rogue has swallowed the bait ; little, however, 
does he think we know he intends to manoeuvre so as 
to get the ransom and to keep us prisoners at the 
same time." 

"My brother," said I, "is wrong." Who has 
thrown dirt in his eyes ? Our great chief is on board 
our canoe ; we are but his servants." 

" My brother is a liar, and wants to rob poor In- 
dian of his rum and tobacco," replied the giant, 
angrily ; for he knew that the same ransom would 
not be paid for a mere sailor as for a captain, or great 
chief, as he called it. 

" No," I replied, " my brother is unjust ; I am not 
a liar ; yet, although we are neither of us chiefs, our 
friends on board the great canoe will give not only 
rum^ tobacco, and bread, but plenty of guns and 
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swords to you and your people when we are all safe 
on board again." 

" TJgh I'' he ejaculated ; and having scanned my 
features for a few minutes^ Lavater-like^ as if to judge 
for himself whether truth or falsehood was written 
upon my countenance, he replied — 

" My brother's words are good ; I will trust him. 
He shall go to the big canoe and send the rum, to- 
bacco, and plenty guns to poor Indian." 

"But my men, and my brother and sister are 
here," I said, pointing to Agnes and Phin ; " they 
must go with me." 

"TJgh !" he again exclaimed; then having, as be- 
fore, scanned me for a minute, he replied, quickly, 
abruptly — 

"The white men will stop with Indians, the 
young squaw too stop. My brother shall go alone, 
get rum and tobacco, first. Young squaw go by- 
and-by^ or Indian not get rum, and tobacco, and 
guns." 

It was as I had suspected : he meant to play us 
&lse. 

" Then," I replied, " J will not go." 

*'For Heaven's sake go, Thomas," said Agnes; 
"there will then be a chance for our lives ; you may 
land again with a large party and rescue us ; if you 
perish we shall all be sacrificed." 

"Agnes — ^no— without you never," I said deter- 
minedly. 

" Bedad, no ! It's not the like of Turn or meself 
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to leave such a ladybird in the liands of niggers/' 
said Phin. 

" My brother is a fool ; he will think better by-and 
by/' replied the giant ; and at the same time making 
a signal to some Indians near us^ they threw thongs 
again aroimd our arms, lifted us upon horseback, and 
at another signal, the chief taking the lead, we were 
on our way into the interior of, in fact, the principal 
village of the tribe — ^the dwelling-place of the chief. 

" Bedad ! we are in for it now with a vengeance," 
cried Phin. 

" There is more in this than you believe, Thomas/' 
said Agnes; "there is treachery at the bottom, 
which, please Heaven, we will yet find out and cir- 
cumvent." 

Onwards, by the sides of a range of mountains 
which divide the eastern from the western shore. 

Onwards, traversing a sandy soil, without the 
vestige of a tree. 

Onwards, at times forcing our way through the 
low bushes and underwood which abound in 
Patagonia, at others through the tall, coarse grass 
which grows luxuriantly. 

Onwards, without even meeting with a stream of 
water. We travelled through this desolate land, till 
xt length by nightfall we arrived at the chief village 
of the tribe, which consisted of a collection of some 
hundred wretched huts. Oh, how despondent I felt 
^s I entered that miserable place. But what a spasm 
of agony ran through my heart, when, as we halted 
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before the cliief wigwam^ tlie old rogue commanded 
that Agnes, Phin, and I should be parted. 

Agnes he gave into the charge of two wretched 
old hags ; Phin into that of two of his suUen chiefs ; 
myself he ordered into his own hut, doubtlessly 
believing that he should thus be enabled to coerce 
me to his will. 

" Farewell/' cried the brave girl to me as she was 
led away ; '^ despair not even now, Thomas, for the 
same Providence rules here that rules in Europe." 

" Farewell, dear Agnes," I cried, with choking 
voice. 

" Good bye, me dear Tum ; keep your spirits taut, 
for it's only a foul wind we've got for the prisent," 
cried Phin. 

It was a consolation to me that those dear friends 
treated the matter so lightly. As for myself, I will 
confess that, although perhaps more for Agnes's sake 
than my own, I trembled for the future. How much 
greater would have been my agony had I known that 
I was to pass two years among those wretched 
savages ! 

But that my readers may form some idea of what 
must have been my sufferings, I will trespass on 
their patience, to give them some slight description 
of the people of that almost 

Terra Incognita, Patagonia. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE GIANTS — ^THEIK LAND — ^THEIB HABITATIONS — 
THEIR MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

The land itself I have already described. The 
climate is very severe, as you may imagine when I 
tell you that the month of May corresponds with our 
January or February, being heightened, moreover, 
by the bleak winds of the Straits, and the sudden and 
severe squalls which so jfrequently sweep over the 
west with fearful fury. 

In such a climate and land you will readily under- 
stand that little has to be said of its natural history. 

In Patagonia is found in considerable numbers the 
guanaco, a quadruped allied to the Uama or camel- 
sheep. The flesh of this animal forms the principal 
article of food ; its skin is dried with the hair on, 
in such a manner that when wet it retains its plia- 
bility. 

This process of preserving skins seems peculiar to 
the Indian tribes, and is not unlike that by which 
bufialo robes, bearskins, buckskins, and other articles 
of luxury are prepared by the North American 
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Indians. Guanaco skins are cut into pieces of all 
sizes, and sewed into a thousand fanciful patterns, 
every workman originating a style to suit himself. 
The hoofs are sometimes, but not often — for the natives 
seldom indulge in such a luxury — ^made into shoes. 

Apropos of this curious animal, its nature, history, 
and habits, a modem writer gives the following in- 
teresting account :— 

"It is one of the four (perhaps five) species of 
llama or ^ camel-sheep,' peculiar to the continent of 
South America, the other three of which are the 
vicufia (the true llama), and the para, or alpaca. 
The llama and alpaca are domesticated; but the 
vicufia, the most graceful of all, exists only in a wild 
state, like the guanaco. The four kinds inhabit the 
table-lands of the Andes, from Columbia to Chili ; 
but the guanaco has extended its range across to the 
Atlantic side of the continent : this only in the 
territory south of the La Plata river. On the plains 
of Patagonia it is the characteristic quadruped, rarely 
out of sight, and usually seen in herds of twenty or 
thirty, but sometimes in large droves numbering as 
many as five himdred. There the puma — ^after the 
Indian, of course — ^is its greatest enemy, and the 
dihris of his feast constitutes the food of the vultures 
and vulture eagles ; thus accoimting for the presence 
of these great birds in such a desert land. 

** The guanaco is among the shiest of quadrupeds ; 
and its capture would be difficult indeed to any one 
unacquainted with its habits. But these betray them 

q2 
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to the skilled Patagonian hunter, who is well 
acquainted with every fact in the natural history of 
the animal/' 

Describing the mode of capturing these animals, 
the same writer says : " The Patagonian's first care 
is to find out their whereabouts ; for the haunts which 
the guanaco most afiects are not the level plain, where 
they might be seen from afar, but rather those places 
where the ground is hilly or rolling. There they are 
to be met with, ranged in extensive lines along the 
sides of the hills, with an old male keeping watch on 
the summit of some eminence that overlooks the 
flock. Should the sentinel espy any danger, or even 
suspect it, he gives the alarm by uttering a shrill 
whistle or cry, something resembling a neigh. On 
hearing this weU-known signal, the others at once 
take to flight and gallop straight for the side of some 
other hill, where they all halt in line, and stand wait- 
ing to see if they are followed. Very often the first 
intimation which the hunter has of their presence is 
by hearing their strange signal of flight, which may 
be described as a sort of triangular cross between 
squealing, neighing, and whistling. Shy as they are, 
and difficult to be approached, they have the strange 
peculiarity of losing all their senses when put into 
confusion. On these occasions they behave exactly 
like a flock of sheep, not knowing which way to 
run ; now dashing to one side, then to the other, and 
often rushing into the very teeth of that danger from 
which they are trying to escape. 
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" EInowing their stupidity in this respect, the Pata- 
gonian hunter acts accordingly. He does not go out 
to hunt the guanaco alone, but in company with 
others of his tribe ; the hunting party often com- 
prising the whole tribd'. 

"Armed with their chayos — flight cane spears of 
eighteen feet in length — and mounted on their well- 
trained steeds, they sally forth from their encamp- 
ment, and proceed to the favourite pasturing grounds 
of the guanaco. Their purpose is, if possible, to 
effect the surroimding of a whole herd ; and to accom- 
plish this, it is necessary to proceed with great skill 
and caution. The animals are found at length ; and, 
by means of a deployment of dogs and horsemen, 
are driven towards some hill which may be convenient 
to the pasture. The instinct of the animal guiding 
it thither, renders this part of the performance easy 
enough. 

" On reaching the hill, the guanaco dash onward 
up to its summit, and then, halting in a compact 
crowd, make front towards their pursuers. These, 
meanwhile, have galloped into a circle, surrounding 
the eminence on all sides, and, advancing upwards 
amidst loud yells and the yelping of their dogs, close 
finally around the herd, and rush forward to the 
attack. 

" The long chayos do their work with rapidity, and 
in a few minutes numbers of guanaco lie lifeless 
among the rocks. The dogs, with horsemen, form an 
outer circle of assailants; and should any guanaco 
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escape through the line of horsemen, they are seized 
upon by the dogs, and pinned to the spot; for it is 
another sheep-like trait in the character of this 
animal, that the moment a dog, even though he be 
the merest cur, seizes hold of it, it neither attempts 
further flight nor resistance, but remains pinned to 
the ground. 

" It is curious that when the guanaco are found 
solitary, or only two or three together, they are far 
less shy than when assembled in large herds. At 
such times the feeling of curiosity seems stronger 
than that of fear with them ; and the hunter can 
easily approach within a dozen paces of one, by 
simply cutting a few capers, or holding up something 
that may be new to it — such as a strip of coloured 
rag, or some shiny article of any kind. 

" In fact, it was by this means the Patagonians 
captured the guanaco before horses were introduced 
on the continent by the Spaniards. 

" By artfully tumbling about the guanaco, he was 
enabled to get the animal within the reach of his 
bohs. A word or two, however, about this implement, 
which in some degree resembles one of the weapons 
of war of the middle ages in England. 

" Two round stones — the women make them roimd 
by grinding the one against the other — are covered 
with a piece of guanaco hide, thus presenting very 
much the appearance of cricket balls, though of un- 
equal size, one being considerably smaller than the 
other. Two thongs are cut, and one end of each is 
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firmly attached to one of the balls. The other ends of 
the thongs are knotted to each other ; and when the 
thongs are at fcdl stretchy the balls are about eight 
feet apart; in other words, each thong should be 
four feet in length. The chief difficulty in their 
manufacture lies in the rounding of the stones, which, 
as above observed, is the work of the women ; and at 
least two days are required to grind a pair of bolas 
stones to the proper spherical shape. To handle 
.them requires long practice ; and this the Patagonian 
has had, for, ever since the young giant was able to 
«tand upon his feet, he has been in the habit of 
playing with the bolas; they have been the toy of 
his childhood, and to display skill in their manage- 
ment has been the pride of his boyish days ; there- 
fore, on arriving at full maturity, no wonder he 
exhibits great dexterity in their use. He can then 
project them to a distance of fifty yards, with such 
precision as to strike the legs of either man or quad- 
ruped, and with such force, that the string not only 
whips itself around the object struck, but often leaves 
a deep weal in the flesh. 

"The mode of throwing them is well known. 
The right hand only is used, and this grasps the 
strings at the point of union, about half-way be- 
tween the ends. The balls are then whirled in a 
circular motion around the head, and when sufficient 
centrifugal power has been obtained, the weapon is 
launched at the object to be captured. The aim is a 
matter of nice calculation, in which arm, eye, and 
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mind all bear a part; and so true is it, in Pata- 
gonian practice^ that the hunter seldom fails to 
bring down or otherwise cripple his game, be it what 
it may. 

" By these bolaa, then, did the Patagonian hunter 
capture the guonaco and ostrich in times past ; and 
by the same weapon does he still capture them, 
for he can use it better on horseback than on 
foot. Either the bird or the quadruped, within 
fifty yards, has no chance of escape from his imer- 
ring aim." 

As an item of natural history, let me tell you that 
its enemy is the cougar, or American lion, an animal 
more resembling the tiger in character and habits, 
having a smooth sleek coat of a brownish-yeUow 
colour — altogether a very beautiful but ferocious 
creature. The hunting of the cougar is a favourite 
though dangerous sport of the natives. 

In Patagonia is also foimd the skunk-fox, and 
mice innumerable. Of birds the land can only boast 
of the condor and cassowary, which resemble the 
ostrich, and whose flesh is used for food. The islands 
in the Straits abound with penguins. 

Of the personal appearance of the much talked 
about, but little known Patagonian giants, I chiefly 
remember the following :— 

That they are veritably sons of Anak, averaging 
in height six feet and a half, while the "tall 
men " among them are not less than seven feet and 
a half, sometimes even eight feet. They are broad- 
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shouldered^ broad-chested, with finely proportioned 
muscular frames. Moreover, though lazy in the 
extreme, they possess enormous strength. Like the 
North American Indians, they are of red complexion, 
with large head and high cheek-bones. Their fore- 
heads are broad, low, and nearly covered with hair, 
with dark but inexpressive eyes. 

Their thick, coarse hair, which they possess in 
abundance, being divided at the neck, hangs in two 
folds over the shoulders and back, and in the care of 
this they take as much pains as civilized people. 
Like most savages, their teeth are beautiful, being 
well shaped, soimd, and white. Their countenances 
are compounded of stupidity and low cunning, and 
their voice is deep and heavy. 

Of their characteristics and habits I noted that 
they are almost as imitative as monkeys, and great 
liars, to a man. Of this vice they boast — men, 
women, and children. But in this they are but little 
different from the Chinese, Japanese, and other 
Eastern nations, who have ever regarded a clever 
liar as a man of genius, and lying itself as one of the 
fine arts. 

They are excessively filthy, the use of water being 
an almost unknown luxury, and beneath so many 
strata of dirt are their hands and faces hidden, that 
their natural colour is only to be seen at certain 
spots, laid bare, perhaps, by the mechanical loosen- 
ing and displacement of some of the strata which 
curiously variegate the surface. Of the number of 
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parasites tliat find dwellings in such humanity the 
reader may guess. 

Of the fair sex — if a fine mahogany colour crusted 
with dirt deserves the name — ^I noted that they are 
only proportionately smaller than the men. 

The chief of a tribe is allowed four or five wives, 
the rest of the men but one. The domestic position 
of these dirty red ladies is that of slaves. They erect 
the wigwams, provide the fuel, cook, and look after 
the children. Thus, perhaps, rather than from any 
native amiability of temperament, when their lords, 
excited by gambling, or from any other cause, beat 
them within an inch of their lives, they submit 
resignedly. There is, however, little merit in this 
submission, for in a land where life is held so cheaply, 
and every man is a petty despot, they cannot help 
themselves. Little do they dream, poor creatures, that 
in another and far distant part of the same continent 
their sisters are combating for equal rights. 

Of the vanity of these savages, I noted that 
it was by no means difierent from that of civilized 
people. 

The women are passionately fond of decorating 
themselves ; and, being ignorant of costly shawls, cim- 
niagly- wrought jewels, pretty bonnets, silk dresses, 
and marvellously deficient in crinoline, take to brass 
and copper ear-rings, beads, pieces of glass, or other 
such trifles, which, by the way, are considered no 
trifles by them, but as " pearls of price." 

As for the men, never haviug heard of Sangster's 
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umbrellas, Poole's unexceptionable coats, Hoby's 
boots, or Emmanuel's jewellery, they, in the same 
spirit, paint or bedaub their faces with red earth or 
charcoal. Fancy a broad line of red alternating 
with a stripe of black, in various fantastic figures (a 
very favourite style of decoration). But something 
more of the fair sex. They would be really tolerably 
comely, but (and well weigh the worth of that hut in 
this case) they decorate their faces with a pigment 
made of clay, blood, and oil grease. Pah ! crinoline, 
nay, even enamel, is better than that after all. 

Of the morals of the Patagonians, perhaps the 
least said the better. Their shortcomings in this 
respect can only be equalled in the highest state of 
civilization — I will say that of the Chinese, for 
instance, for fear it might be thought I was aUuding 
to nearer home. With such habits, and in such a 
climate, instances of longevity are rare — ^a man or 
woman at sixty is a vara avis. 

Of their habits I may say they are not only filthy, 
but indolent to the last degree ; exertion of mind or 
body is their greatest aversion. 

They never go on a hunting expedition till there is 
nothing more to eat, nor even then, till they feel the 
spur of extreme hunger. It sometimes happens that 
at such a crisis a storm comes on which shuts them 
in; and it is no unfrequent occurrence for them, 
imder such circumstances, to pass two or three days 
without tasting food. 

Apart from their huts, their only wealth consists 
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of horses, the stock of wHch is frequently re- 
plenished by stealing from tlie Spanish settlements. 
The saddles they use consist each of two boards, an 
inch thick, six inches wide, and two feet long, 
rounded at the comers so as to fit the horse's back, 
and united by two strips of cloth passing across the 
back-bone, the several pieces lashed together with 
leather strings. The steed is guided by a single 
rein, tied round the lower jaw ; some of them sport 
a bit of iron or wood screwed by a string round the 
jaw, attaching the rein to this. 

Their weapons are simple in the extreme, each 
man carrjong but a knife and the before-mentioned 
bolaa. 

Of their ammements-^^il a vice is deserving so 
respectable a term — I may mention gambling as the 
chief. To this vice they are greatly addicted. The 
implements they use are bits of guanaco-skin, about 
the size of common playing-cards, on which are 
rudely depicted dogs, and a variety of other beasts, 
with divers mystic marks and scrawls, done with a 
stick, in a pigment composed of clay, blood, and 
grease. 

Tinlike European gamesters, they put down stakes 
only on one side, for which the opposite players con- 
tend. In this way they rid themselves of their 
saddles, bridles, knives, and whatever other port- 
able articles they may have to hazard. Nay, I have 
seen them inflamed to such a passion as to take 
the mantles from their women's shoulders, telling 
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them to protect themselves from the cold as they 
could. 

Their chief occupation is, of course, hunting tho 
guanaco. 

The plains, extending to an area larger than 
France or Spain, are of tertiary formation, and 
covered all over with a shingly pebble of porphyry 
and basalt, and ahnost destitute of vegetation. Here 
and there are some tufts of scanty grass, with a few 
stunted bushes in the valleys of the streams, but 
nothing that can be called a tree ; a surface clear 
and arid, in places mottled with salt-lakes, with 
fresh water foimd only at long intervals, and when 
fouind, of scanty supply. There are many hilly 
tracts, but nothing that can be called moimtains, 
excepting the snow-covered Cordilleras in the west. 
The plains are not everywhere of the same elevation, 
but rise step by step as you proceed westward from 
the sea-level of the Atlantic shore, until the foot of 
the Andes is reached, when you still find yourself 
in a plain, but one which is elevated three thousand 
feet above the level of the point from which you 
started. 

The country thus affords a clear and excellent 
hunting-ground, with nothing to conceal the game 
or hinder the pursuer, except now and then a clump 
of low bushes or the tall grass of the marshes. 

Two to four himdred giants on horseback, bare- 
headed, and with their skin-mantles about them, 
and each having the bol(is and his long knife tucked 
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beneath his belt, the whole followed by an innn- 
merable pack of dogs of every kind, down to curs of 
low degree, make up a hunting party. As far as 
the eye can reach, their immense forms, diminished 
by the distance, may be seen projected in the horizon, 
their long hair streaming in the wind. 

Presently a thickness is perceived in the air, and 
a cloud of dust arises — a sure indication that a 
herd of guanaco has been beaten up, and is now 
approaching. 

All eyes are fixed intently on the cloud ; it soon 
appears as if several acres of earth were alive, and 
in rapid motion. 

There is the herd— of from five hundred to a 
thousand — of these animals, infuriated, rushing for- 
ward at their utmost speed ; whatever direction they 
may chance to take, they follow in a straight line ; 
and as soon as their course is ascertained, the giants 
may be seen running their horses at break-neck pace 
to plant themselves directly in the course of the 
living tide. 

As the animals approach, the himter puts spurs to 
his horse and rushes across their track. Within 
twenty or thirty yards he jerks his bolas from his 
girdle, and, whirling it violently above his head, lets 
fly. The weapon usually strikes the head or neck of 
the animal, and winds itself about its fore-legs, 
bringing him to the ground. 

The himter then dismounts, cuts the victim's 
throat, remounts, and is again in pursuit. The 
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whizzmg missile, unerring in its aim, brings down 
another and another, till the 'party are satisfied with 
their chase and their prey. The dogs fall upon the 
poor animals when helplessly entangled by the bolas, 
and often cruelly mangle them before the hunter has 
time to despatch them. Seldom does any one miss 
the game he marks. It is the height of manly 
ambition among them — the last result of their train- 
ing — ^to excel in the chase. 

The sport being over, then comes the dressing of 
the meat. The body is split open, the entrails re- 
moved, the heart and large veins opened to permit the 
blood to flow into the cavity. The giants then scoop 
up with their hands and eagerly drink the blood. 
When their thirst is satisfied, the remainder is 
poured into certain of the intestines selected for the 
purpose, to become a luxury as highly prized as a 
Bologna sausage. 

The ribs are disjointed from the back-bone, and, 
with the head, discarded as worthless. The carcass 
is quartered, cutting through the skin ; the quarters, 
tied together in pairs, are thrown across the horses' 
backs, and conveyed to the village or camp. 

Arrived at their wigwams, the chivalrous hunters 
never unlade their horses, but lean upon their necks 
until their wives come out and relieve them of their 
spoil. This being done, they dismount, unsaddle 
their steeds, and turn them loose. 

Kude as they are, each tribe of Patagonians is 
submissive to its great chief, whose power, at least in 
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theory, is absolute. I say in theory, for althougli in 
all questions of importance Hs decision is final, yet 
his subjects take considerable liberty with his opinions^ 
sometimes oppose his counsels, and even question his 
authority. 

On such occasions of dispute, the chief, if he be of 
strong character, wiU assert his authority, as he did 
when the people were about robbing my party, by 
thrashing (or cutting as it may be) them with his 
sword; that weapon, indeed, is his sceptre, it 
being, perhaps, the only one of its kind in his 
dominions. 

Savages are rarely brave at heart ; it requires a 
higher attribute than mere brute strength to form a 
really brave man. So, although at first sight the 
great size of the Patagoniau inspires terror, it re- 
quires no very long observation to discover that they 
are deficient in what we call natural pluck. 

In place of this quality, they possess habitual 
deceitfulness and treachery. For instance, in their 
own warfare they always select the night to inflict 
injuries, never meet an enemy in open combat whom 
they can stab from behind or despatch in the dark, 
and when obliged to attack by day, they always do 
so in large numbers. 

As for religion, like brute beasts, they have none. 
During my residence among them, I could discover 
no allusion to a Supreme Being, or even to any 
superior powers having personal attributes. But 
they do possess a wild superstition, arising from the 
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tunorousness of their hearts — ^that is, a belief in 
chaxmB, signs, and omens. 

Apropos of tHs weaJkness (as common, almost, by 
the way, in some shape or other, among civilized 
people as among " wild men *'), at the outset of my 
captivity I had some hope of turning it to my own 
advantage. But I could never master the secrets of 
the mystic power in which they held such firm faith, 
so as to gain any effectual aid to my self-defence or 
escape. 

Now you know it has been said that the Pata- 
gonians are caonibals ; but, as far as my own observa- 
tion went with the tribe amongst whom I lived, I 
certainly have not come to that conclusion. 

Such were the people among whom my lot was 
cast for some two years, and my readers can judge of 
my hardships during that time. Remember that my 
previous habits and associations were not the best 
preparations to endure either the climate or the habits 
of the people. 

True, when I left the ship, and the same holds 
good of Phin, it was in my usual ship's clothes — 
thick fix)ck-coat, trousers, and shoes; but to live 
without any change of dress, to sleep without any 
additional covering, protected from the cold, often- 
times snow-covered ground, only by a fragment of 
guanaco hide — ^why, it's a mercy that I did not 
succumb. 

But "the Lord tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb y^ so, keeping up my spirits, I became gradually 

R 
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80 inured to my hardships, that at length I was 
able to meet cold, and wet, and storm with as stem 
aa indifference as the dusky giants themselves, 
who had known no other lot all their lives 
long. 



CHAPTEE XXVIIL 

A TERRIBLE NIGHT WITH THE GIANTS — I ATTEMPT 
TO ESCAPE IN DESPAIR, AND BATTLE WITH THE 
DOGS. 

With a heavy heart and a mind filled with agonizing 
anxiety as to the future of Agnes, I followed the 
chief into the wigwam ; but, at the very threshold, 
I started back with something like fear. 

What were those six glistening orbs that, to my 
imagination, seemed to light up the dark interior P 
Were they the eyes of crouching panthers ? 

" My brother is frightened," said the chief; and, 
as he pushed forward, I saw that the glaring eye- 
balls belonged to three huge, dusky women, who 
were crouching in a comer, hands and knees together. 

At a word from the chief, the squaws leaped to 
their feet and came towards us, dancing and maJdng 
all kinds of grimaces and queer noises. 

Commending me to the care of these beauties, he 
left to transact some important matter with his chief 
minister, I suppose, or some other official. 

However, there was I, left alone with those 

B 2 
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ladies of darkness, until, a few minutes afterwards, 
there came hopping into the wigwam some half-dozen 
impish-looking boys and girls, and who, as boys and 
girls will in all lands, began to plague their mammas. 

One of the squaws, fetching a few dry sticks and a 
bimch of dry grass, lighted a fire, by the light of 
which I had an opportunity of surveying the interior 
of the chiefs palace. 

It was constructed in a pointed style, and consisted 
of a row of stakes about eight feet high, each termi- 
nating at the top in a crotch or fork, with a pole laid 
across them ; two parallel rows of stakes on either side, 
about two feet high, with similar terminations, and a 
similar horizontal fixture; and a covering composed of 
skins of the guanaco, sewed together with the sinews 
of the ostrich, the only thread used by the people. 

The covering is drawn over the framework, and 
fastened by stakes driven into the groimd. 

For purposes of ventilation, some interstices are 
left; but these, again, are half closed by ^kins 
attached to the outside, so that the air from without 
and the smoke from within (in default of a chimney) 
must insinuate themselves through these apertures 
in great moderation ; and, as on the occasion of my 
first arrival, the air generally gets the better of the 
contest. After a few minutes, one feels as bacon 
might be supposed to feel, were it susceptible of 
feeling, during the process of curing. 

But what will not use do ? The chief, his wives, 
and children, always seemed to enjoy the situation ; 
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jabbering, gmntiiig, playing their antics, and ex- 
changing grimaces as complacently as if breathing a 
higMy exhilarating atmoBphere. 

By the time the fire was ready the chief returned, 
accompanied by some half-dozen other giants, one of 
whom carried the carcass of a guanaco, which, 
without ceremony, he threw towards one of the 
women, with something less than the politeness with 
which a European would throw a bone to a dog. 

The good lady's feelings, however, did not seem at 
all hurt, for, snatching up an old copper knife, she 
slashed away right and left, might and main, till the 
meat was divided into several pieces. Then, taking a 
number of crotched-sticks with sharpened points, she 
inserted the forked ends into pieces of the meat, and 
drove the opposite points into the ground near the 
fire, which, though sufficient to smoke and comfortably 
warm the mess, was too feeble to roast it. 

However, too hungry or too impatient to wait 
long, the giants, men, women, and children, snatched 
pieces from the fire, and set to devouring it with the 
relish and greediaess of a pack of half-famished 
wolves. 

So disgusted was I at the sight, that I threw aside 
the piece politely given to me \ but this oflfended the 
chief, who, turning to me, said, in his usual broken 
Spanish, "Why don't you eat your meat? This 
meat very good to eat. Eat, man ; eat.*' 

Now, seeing him excited, and not caring to provoke 
his anger too far, I did try ; that is, I forced a morsel 
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or two into my moutli — ^but pah ! — the very remeir- 
brance is sickening. 

The eatiag being over (the Patagonians, although 
they never heard of the great surgeon, observe the 
Abemethian code of never drinking till after eating), 
a large horn was dipped into a leather bucket and 
passed from one to another. 

Drinking concluded, the chief gave the order for 
sleeping, and at once the whole of them stretched 
themselves upon the capacious wigwam. 

"My brother," said the chief, his savage eyes 
glaring at me as he threw towards me a guanaco 
skin, " sleep ; my brother and I are friends ; he will 
not try go 'way ; if he do " but instead of conclud- 
ing the sentence he significantly drew his knife across 
his throat and pointed to the fire, which dumb show 
I had no doubt meant that if I did attempt to escape 
he would kill me and cook me, as he had done the 
guanaco of which they had just partaken. 

In a few minutes the giants were all snoring like 
pigs. My brain, however, was too busy for sleep. 
The strange and sudden desolation of my condition, 
the doubtful chances of escape, the possible sufferings 
before me, the uncertainty as to the designs of my 
savage captors, all rushed upon my mind, and 
suggested to my heated imagination a host of 
horrors. 

That word escape became fixed in my mind. 

I cogitated, I thought of several plans. Could I 
steal out of my wigwam unperceived P Coidd I find 
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my way to the shore ? I doubted the first, I more 
than doubted the second ; and even, if so far success- 
ful, there was no boat to take me from the hated 
shore. And how could I conceal myself from the 
Indians till a boat should arrive P 

The brutes would miss me, and, long before I coidd 
obtain any possible communication with my vessel, 
would be himting me down with horses and dogs. 

Not a wood or thicket had met my eye in the 
dreary waste we had traversed the day before. 

Then I thought of Agnes and Phin. It would be 
madness for me to seek for them ; but did I succeed 
in reaching the shore, in signalling the ship, I might 
serve them, and that made me desperate, and I 
resolved to make an effort. 

After lying some time listening to the heavy 
breathing of the sleepers, and satisfying myself that 
none of the giants were awake, I raised myself as 
noiselessly as possible, and stole towards the front of 
the wigwam.. 

Casting a furtive glance backwards, I coidd see 
that the old chief was restless : either he had feigned 
sleep, or some evil spirit had awakened him just at 
the wrong time. 

To go back immediately woidd too plainly betray 
my purpose. So I walked very calmly and delibe- 
rately into the open air, and stood as if star-gazing ; 
the old giant, as I plainly perceived, all the time 
watching me from the wigwam. 

In a short time I walked quietly back, and found 
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him where I had left him, lying very cosily, as if 
nothing had happened to disturb his slumber. 

Once more stretching myself on my imeasy couch, 
I lay two hours or more, still silently and mentally 
discussing the best mode of proceeding. 

At length, all appearing to be sound asleep, I 
determined to venture a second attempt, and, in 
the event of failure, to make the best of it for the 
present. 

Stealthily as possible I crawled from among them, 
slid out of doors, and crouched upon the grass. 

But, horror! what a chill passed through my 
frame. 

Could I be mistaken P No. Those dreadful eyes 
were fastened on me as before. 

He was playing with me as a panther with its 
prey before destroying it ; and, after the fashion of 
that terrible beast, he was preparing to make a 
sudden and fatal spring. 

No ! there was no eluding his vigilance. It was 
to hope against hope. But my very despair ren- 
dered me rash, desperate : and I started forward. 
But at this moment a howling as of a hundred 
wolves rang in my ears, and as many sentinel dogs, 
savage, half-famished, came rushing pell-mell at me. 
Escape was now indeed hopeless; the dogs had 
alarmed and awakened the giants. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE GIANTS ENRAGED — THE FATAL RING. 

Death by the fangs of wild dogs ! The thought 
was horrible ; so, backing- water, at once I retreated 
towards that hateful den of savages. As luck would 
have it, I stumbled over a thick stick some seven 
feet in length. 

Snatching this from the ground, I beat about me 
to the right, to the left, and that so manfully, so 
furiously, that, although going backwards all the 
time, I succeeded in reaching the wigwam with 
somewhat less than a dozen grips. 

Re-entering the wigwam, guess my surprise at 
finding its inmates in exactly the same position that 
I had left them ; not one seemed to have moved an 
inch. How soundly they must have slept, not to 
have been awakened by the howling, yelling, and 
snapping of the dogs, to say nothing of their 
screeching as I beat the brutes off. 

But in truth it was a cimning piece of acting; 
for, although their eyes were closed, their ears were 
open wide enough. It is policy sometimes to be 
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both deaf and bUnd. So thought the old chief, for 
he knew that the sentinel dogs alone were enough to 
prevent my escape ; and therefore, that by pretending 
not to suspect my intentions, or at least give words 
to his suspicions, would prevent any breach in the 
friendly feelings he just then desired me to believe 
existed between us. 

Bitterly vexed, despairing at my fruitless attempt 
to escape, dread inspired by the relentless vigilance 
and quiet assurance of the chief, tormenting appre- 
hensions as to the future, all kept my brain upon 
the rack tiU daylight. Nature fairly exhausted, I 
fell into a disturbed slumber. 

In my dream, I was once more on board my vessel. 
She was running before the wind, aU sails set, upon 
a dangerous reef. The crew seemed insensible of 
their danger ; I alone saw it, but my lips were glued 
together. I could not move. Rooted to my place 
on deck, I stood in dumb agony. 

Then came a sudden shock ; the vessel had gone 
to pieces on the rock. Some of the men were dashed 
violently on shore, others were amidst the boiling 
surf, clinging desperately to spars and fragments of 
the wreck. 

In the midst of the confusion I suddenly awoke, 
and for some time was unable to comprehend where I 
was, or how I came there. But the voice of the old 
chief soon recalled my wandering senses. 

" My brother," said he, with an ironical smile of 
savage satisfaction; "my brother slept good all 
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night ; much tired, not wake once, not move all 
night." 

" TJgh !" I exclaimed, not by any means relishing 
being what is vulgarly called " chaflFed" by a savage, 
adding — 

" Did my brother hear the howling of the dogs in 
the night ?" 

" Dogs — good dogs — stop bad people from coming 
into wigwam, and steal while poor Indians sleep." 

"Yes, confound them!" I thought, "and good 
people from going out." 

"Surely," I thought, "the old fellow, after all, 
can mean me no harm, and desires only to extort a 
large ransom from me ;" and, acting upon this, I 
repeated my oflFers of all the good things he wanted 
if he would at once let me go down to my ship. 

"My brother in one great hurry. Stop! stop!" 
he repHed, "and I will go with him by-and- 
by." 

Then he took down his cutlass, and ran his finger 
backwards and forwards, as if to try the edge, at 
intervals giving me a sharp glance. 

"Was this the preface to some meditated deed of 
violence, or done merely for effect ? At all events, 
determined to show no fear, I tried the edge of his 
cutlass, praised its beauty ; then, telling him he was 
one of the best men living, I again urged the necessity 
of my immediate departure, at the same time urging 
him, out of mere friendship, not to bring many of his 
people with him, as the fewer the number present the 
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fewer the claimants would then be for the many good 
things I had to give. 

Cunning as he was, the old fellow could not resist 
this double appeal to his vanity and cupidity. 

" My brother talks sense," he replied ; and about 
a couple of hours after his horse was caught, brought 
to the wigwam, and mounting, the chief fore and I 
aft, we rode towards the beach. 

How I rejoiced at heart, and began to revolve 
in my mind schemes for the rescue also of Agnes, 
Phin, and the others. Yes ; all seemed now to be 
going as merrily as " marriage bells ;" but, oh ! that 
proverbial " slip between the cup and the lip," that 
phantom Marplot, which, like the Flying Dutchman, 
is for ever hovering about, but never to be seen ! 

Scarcely had we ridden two miles, when, coming 
from the direction of the sea-shore, we saw approach- 
ing a dark cloud of Indians. 

Astonished at the sight, the chief drew rein ; but 
his curiosity to know the cause of the sight before 
him getting the better of his astonishment, he once 
more goaded the animal forward, and speedily I 
found myself once more in the midst of a mob of 
enraged savages. 

Enraged they were, without doubt, and with me, 
too, for again did they flourish their knives, and 
by gesticulations, and, doubtlessly, by words too, 
only I could not understand them, threaten me with 
instant death. 

For the nonce, the chief interposed to save my 
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life; but, haTing heard from his people the news 
they had to tell, he drew his cutlass, and, with a 
fiendish rage glaring in his eyes, said — 

" My brother is a liar ; all white men are liars. 
The big canoe has gone away. Poor Indian is 
robbed. He will get no rum, no tobacco, no other 
things. Yes, my brother is a liar. He said his 
people in the big canoe would give plenty things 
to get him back." 

" And so they will," I replied, puzzled to know 
the meaning of this scene, " if the chief will send 
me on a raft or a boat to the big canoe." 

" Big canoe great coward ; afraid of poor Indian — 
run away — gone !" he replied in tones of the bitterest 
disappointment. 

The ship gone! 

That was, indeed, terrible news for me. Gone, 
sailed, and leaving us among these hateful " wild 
men !'* 

It was horrible ; a death- wound would have been 
happiness compared with what I then felt. It, 
however, gave me a clue to the meaning of the 
scene. 

The Indians, hoping to steal a march upon their 
chief, had at daybreak gone down to the beach, 
hoping either to trade with the ship's crew on their 
own account, or by some cunning rme to attempt 
to get the vessel in their power, as, I afterwards 
found they had another merchantman some few 
months before we touched upon their coast; but. 
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finding she had sailed, were returning to the village 
to wreak their terrible vengeance upon their miserable 
prisoners. 

Had the giants succeeded, there would have been a 
battle-royal between them and their chief about the 
spoils. As it was, they were brothers in misfortrme, 
and the old fellow, fully sympathising in their rage 
and disappointment, with one blow from his huge 
paw knocked me off the horse. 

Now I expected instant death, for the giants 
came around me flourishing their gleaming knives ; 
but, at an order from the chief, they sheathed their 
weapons, and tied my arms behind my back. Then, 
taking in his hand the end of the long cord, the old 
chief suddenly returned to the village, dragging me 
behind his horse. 

That night I passed in direst misery, speculating 
upon my probable fate. 

But in the morning the old man cut the cords that 
bound my arms, and was about to begin a conversa- 
tion with me, when one of the most ill-looking of the 
giants came into the wigwam, and, in an undertone, 
exchanged a few words with the chief. 

Although I did not understand a word they said, 
I could see by their significant glances that the col- 
loquy concerned me — ^moreover, that it boded no 
good. 

A£teT this fellow had left, the chief, having pon- 
dered for a time, arose and ordered me to follow 
him. 
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I did; but when we had proceeded a short dis- 
tance, and I observed a group of Indians sitting in 
a circle on the earth, my blood seemed to freeze in 
my veins, and with reason, for it was 

THE FATAL RING, 

80 much dreaded by those who are unfortimate 
enough to fall into the power of savages. 

" The catastrophe is at hand," I thought, " unless 
God, in His mercy, should come to my aid ;" and to 
Him I offered up my prayer for deKverance. 

Arrived at the ring, I trembled with fear, and I 
am not ashamed to admit it, for I saw that the giants 
were sitting with their knives tucked under their 
blankets, and I knew that they never carried those 
weapons imless they meant to use them. 

" My white brother will sit there," said the chief, 
sternly pointing to the exact centre of the ring ; 
and I squatted down, a chiU of horror running 
through my whole frame, as I saw the hatred that 
flashed upon me from the great eyes of the savage 
circle. 

All being now seated, the giants began talking in 
rotation in their own tongue. Their words were 
mainly incomprehensible to me, but the deadly 
malice that flashed from their eyes, kindled in their 
features, and animated the gesticulations of some of 
them, left no room to doubt the significance of their 
speech. 

Yes, their gestures and looks were sufficiently 
eloquent. A part of them were clamorous against 
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my life. Others appeared to be irresolute and said 
little ; but^ so far as I could make out^ no yoice was 
raised in my fayour. 

Lastly spoke the chief. I hung upon his lips, and, 
anxiously scrutinizing his face and actions, gathered 
that he was in favour of saving my life, not from 
any feelings of mercy or compaesion, but that I 
might be used as a decoy to lure other Europeans 
who might touch at that coast into their power. 

" This white man, my children," he said (so I was 
afterwards told), " will get for us from his country- 
men plenty rum, plenty tobacco, plenty trinkets for 
the women and childr^i. When we have got all 
these, then we can kill him.'* 

Now, guessing something of this, I made a speech 
which the chief translated. It was to the eflFect that 
although I was not the captain of the ship, I was of 
great importance in my own country ; that, in fact, 
if they would let me and my friends depart I coidd 
send them all they required, and more, namely — ^big 
guns and little guns, swords, and warm clothes. But 
if they harmed me I told them my countrymen from 
across the sea would send soldiers to kill them all. 

But my last shot fell short of it« mark — ^nay, it 
was fetal. It exasperated them. 

" The pale-face is a liar. He must die !" ex- 
claimed two or three ; and all rising simidtaneously, 
they would have buried their knives in my bosom 
but for the chief, who, interposing, said quietly and 
deliberately — 
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*' Are my children mad ? Would they give the 
pale-face a death so easy ? No, he has robbed the 
poor Indian, and shall die as he merits, according to 
the law of our race." 

This was enough: in an instant the savages 
sheathed their knives, and the next they bound me 
hand and foot, and carried me to a small hut near 
the chief's wigwam. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

PHIN AND I ARE CAST FOB A HORRIBLE DEATH — OUR 

MIRACULOUS ESCAPE. 

With such savage ferocity did the brutes tie the 
cords that, on reaching the hut, I became senseless 
from sheer agony. This greatly alarmed the chief, 
for if I died he and his people would be deprived of 
the luxury (to them a great one) of witnessing my 
torture ; so he ordered the cords to be removed, and 
in lieu thereof placed sentinels at intervals all round 
the hut. 

The cords had caused me great physical pain ; but 
how great was my mental suffering for an entire 
week ! Djeath I expected — ^nay, was prepared to 
meet; but there was something inexpressibly hor- 
rible in the idea of being devoured by cannibals. 

Why should I have anticipated so horrible an 
entombmelnt ? the reader will ask. Let me answer, 
that I had often heard that the Patagonians were 
men-eaters. Moreover, who that had read " The 
Conquests of Mexico and Peru " could forget that 
the horrible custom was once common among all the 
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South American tribes ? who could forget the devilish 
care with which those tribes used to tend and fatten 
their victims before eating them ? Yes, it was that 
remembrance that sent such a chill of horror through 
my frame. For, day after day, the giants brought 
me every luxury their land aflPorded. So the terrible 
idea took possession of me, that 

THEY WERE FATTENING ME FOR A FEAST. 

Enduring such mental torture, I took but little 
notice of the passing time. It was, however, I think, 
on the morning of the eighth day of my incarceration 
that three giants entered the hut, and, having again 
bound my arms, led me forth. 

The place to which I was taken was a swampy 
valley, about a mile from the village : truly the 
valley of the shadow of death. 

The giants, some two thousand in number of men 
and women, formed a vast circle, and at my approach 
they gave free vent to demoniacal cries of delight, 
which caused my very flesh to creep. Passing through 
them into the circle, my terrible foreboding seemed 
about to be verified. 

One large cauldron hung over, a fire, suspended 
from the apex of a triangle, looked something like, 
but of gigantic size, the cooking apparatus of a 
gipsies* encampment. 

" That doubtlessly," I murmured, " is to boil my 
flesh ;'' and the fear of death paled before the intense 
horror of being entombed in the stomachs of the 
savages around. 

s 2 
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On either side of the cauldron, at a distance of 
about four yards, was a triangle, by the side of 
which stood two furious savages holding a coil of 
rope. 

** Two P' I murmured. " Gracious Heaven ! who 
is to be my fellow-sufferer ?" But at that moment 
the chief came up to me, and reproached me for 
having been the cause of my countrymen leaving 
the coast, and so of robbing him of the rum and 
tobacco. 

Then one last desperate hope came into my mind. 

" Chief," I exclaimed^ " if you kill me, my country- 
men will return in the great canoe, and with their 
big guns and little guns sweep every Indian from 
the land." 

"My brother is a liar," he replied, contemptuously ; 
" the big canoe will not come back : it has run away 
frightened. My brother must die." 

" Now," I urged, " if you do not kill me, but keep 
me a prisoner, in time my people in the big canoe 
will come back and give you plenty of rum, tobacco, 
and all things for your women and children." And 
the old fellow seemed inclined to parley, but the 
savages, fearing they were about to lose their prey, 
set up such a hideous shout that I really believe he 
was himself frightened. He said — 

"Plenty rum, plenty tobacco, plenty things for 
women and children is good ; but it is too late — ^too 
late. My brother is a liar; and Indians say he 
must die, if not they will kill chief. My brother's 
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life/* he added, sententiously, "is good, but chief's 
life better." Then, giving a signal to the giants at 
the triangle, I was seized and bound so that I could 
not move a limb. 

Then some fuel was added to the fire beneath the 
cauldron. I saw the blaze, the smoke, and could 
hear the bubbles of the water as it boiled, and I 
closed my eyes, commending my soul to Heaven. 

In that dread minute the events of my lifetime 
passed through my mind. All whom I had loved — 
my father, my sister, Agnes, Phin, were all present 
to my mental vision. 

But suddenly there was another hideous cry of 
delight. The other triangle was about to be used. 
Phin it was who was to be the other victim- 

"Tum! Tum!" he shouted, as he saw me; "0 
me poor Tum ! and is it this I have brought ye to ? 
It *s me tongue I wish had been cut out before it 
had time to persuade you to go to sea." 

"Phin ! Phin!" I cried, even at that awful mo- 
ment touched at his complete unselfishness, "think 
, of me. It is my fault— I, the commander of the 
boats, who am alone the cause of this. But Agnes, 
Phin — what of Agnes ?" 

"Indade, indade, I don't know. Maybe they 
have killed the darlint ; or, perhaps," he added, and 
more tears coursed down his cheeks, " worse — worse 



-worse.'* 



" In Heaven's name, what, Phin ?" I cried. 

" Maybe she is the inmate of some villain's wig- 
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Tram. But oh, me dear Turn !" he again added, as 
he glanced at the cauldron, "it isn't the killing I 
care so much about, but it's the cooking and ating of 
lis that goes agin me stomach." 

By this time, however, Phin was secured to the 
triangle, and some fifty savages were told off by the 
chief. These, armed with their long knives, began 
to dance wildly round the triangles, all the time 
shouting, hooting, screaming, and flourishing their 
weapons. 

Suddenly they stopped, and three, as if taking 
aim at my heart for an instant (at the same moment 
the same was being done to Phin), rushed forward, 
and, with a fearful yelling, buried their knives in 
the wood of the triangle, within a quarter of an inch 
of my flesh. 

Then, seeing the horror and surprise depicted on 
my countenance, the whole mob burst forth into a 
Satanic laugh. 

" Kill me, ye devils, kill me at once V cried Phin ; 
and my heart echoed the same desire. But such was 
not their intent, and for nearly half an hour they 
continued to torture us. 

But, at length, fipom the expression on the chief's 
countenance, as he gave an order in his own tongue, 
I could see that our executioners were, at the next 
"bout," to do that which they had hitherto only 
feigned — namely, bury their knives in our bodies. 

But, in the very nick of time, the Indians gave 
another shout ; the chief motioned to the butchers to 
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stay our execution ; and, guess my astonishment, the 
next instant a horse deished through the ranks into 
the middle of the circle, bearing on its back a young 
Patagonian and Agnes DervaU. 

" Chd be thanked ! we are yet in time /" exclaimed 
the dear girl. 

To depict the astonishment of the giants would be 
impossible. Before the young man could dismount, 
they danced, capered, and shouted around him. 

" My brothers," exclaimed the young man, " are 
glad to see me ; they believed me dead. But," he 
added, quickly, sternly, " these white men must not 
die. Release them. They are also my brothers ; they 
belong to those who have saved my life." 

In an instant, and without a murmur, our cords 
were cut ; and, to use a common phrase, more dead 
than alive, Phin and I were free. 

" Who was our deliverer ?" asks the reader. 
• Answer. The son of the chief, the beloved and 
hope of his tribe. One, moreover, whom they had 
long mourned as dead ; for, some few months before, 
he had been taken prisoner by another tribe with 
whom they had been at war, and who were their 
most deadly foes. 

** The darlint has come like an angel from heaven," 
said Phin. 

"Agnes, dear Agnes, this is indeed miraculous!" 
I exclaimed, embracing her as she dismounted. 

"True, Thomas," she replied, quietly. "But 
God, who is everywhere, is always performing what 
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short-siglited mortals call miracles for those who 
require and deserve them." 

The first meeting between the chief and his son, 
and their mutual congratulations and embracing, 
being concluded, the old gentleman, now our Mend, 
bade one of his principal men to give up his wigwam 
for our accommodation; and to that anything but 
sumptuous residence Phin, Agnes, and I proceeded, 
accompanied by the giant, our host. 

Seated in the wigwam, Agnes related her ad- 
ventures since we had been parted. 

"As I intimated to you," she said, "George 
Batley was the chief cause of the giants' treachery ; 
and of the truth of that I had fuU proof as soon as 
they parted us. True, I know not where they carried 
Mr. O'MaUey." 

" Bedad, nor I neither," cried Phin, " except that 
it was to a dark hole, where they have kept me ever 
since, all the time feeding me as if I had been a pig." 

"For," continued Agnes, without noticing the 
interruption, " they took me to another village about 
ten miles from here, where they lodged me with two 
old squaws. The proof of George Batley's treachery 
was, in the first instance, his being at perfect liberty 
to go to and fro ; in the second, the firiendly terms 
on which he was and is with the giants ; and, lastly, 
that it was at his instigation the crew escaped during 
the night." 

" Strange," I said, " that he himself should not 
have accompanied them." 
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" He would ; it was a part of his plan, had I also 
accompanied him. But that I firmly refused to do, 
without you and Mr. O'Malley were also of the 
party.^ 

Noble Agnes !" I exclaimed. 

It was simply out of duty,'* she replied, modestly ; 

for, having no fears for myself, I knew that you 
would be comparatively safe while I remained here." 

" How ? you astonish me," I said. 

" Do you not remember my telling you that we 
had a young Patagonian living at our hacienda at 
Pemambuco ?" she replied. 

" Yes." 

" Well, one of the squaws with whom I was placed 
was the chief's principal wife, and the young Pata- 
gonian's mother. That I soon discovered ; and, telling 
her that once I had saved the lad's life from my 
cousin's violence, and had, moreover, been the indirect 
means of setting him free from slavery, the poor 
woman almost worshipped me. True, she believed 
her son dead, but she was grateful nevertheless, and 
declared that she would exert her influence to save my 
white brothers, as she called you, from the violence 
of the giants." 

" Wonderful !" I exclaimed. 

" Stay," she added, " there is something even more 
wonderful to come." 

" But, yesterday, the young Patagonian, who has 
been a prisoner with another tribe, having escaped, 
returned wounded and wearied to that solitary hut. 
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The grateful lad recognised me as his benefactor, 
and went half mad with delight, promising at the 
same time to sacrifice his life, should it be necessary, 
to serve me. But now comes the wonderful part of 
my story. 

" Guessing at my cousin's treachery, and knowing 
his hatred to you, I feared to what length he might 
carry it — ^nay, to be truthful, I feared for your lives. 
Thus, from day to day, have I prayed of him to 
rescue you both from the chief's hands." 

" That he would not do," I said. 

" Yes, but upon one condition only." 

" And that ?" I asked, anxiously. 

" That I would marry him," she replied, firmly. 

" You marry him — the villain !" I exclaimed, 
almost choking with indignation. 

" Yes," she replied, " but, hoping still to save you 
by some other means, I refused." 
Thank Heaven, Agnes." 

My refusal," she continued, " exasperated him 
but the more against you, and it is chiefly through 
him that the giants resolved to sacrifice you. Nay, 
he told me of their proceedings and of the nearness 
of the hour of your death, even boasting he had 
sufficient influence with the Indians to save you if I 
would comply." 

" The dirty villain !" exclaimed Phin. 

" As a last resource, I appealed to the young Pata- 
gonian, reminding him of his promise to serve me. 
How nobly he has redeemed it you know." 
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"Noble, noble girl! how can I ever show my 
gratitude ?" I exclaimed. 

"By saying nothing about it, Thomas," she 
replied. 

"Agnes,'' I asked, as a sudden thought passed 
through my brain, " now that the chief knows the 
service you once rendered his son, will he permit us 
to depart should a vessel appear off the coast ?" 

" H we offer him a bribe, I think he will," she 
replied. " In the meantime, let us trust in Provi- 
dence, who, in its own good time, will send a ship to 
our rescue." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

GOOD NEWS — A SAD DISAPPOINTMENT. 

" My dear friends/' exclaimed Agnes, as, the follow- 
ing morning, site came running from tlie hut of the 
squaw with whom she was living, " Heaven has sent 
us aid. An Indian has just reported that our ship 
is off the coast." 

Oh, what a thrill of pleasure ran through me ! But 
then came a sudden chill, as I remembered the 
treacherous nature of the Patagonians. 

" We will hasten to the chief, and ask him to let 
us signal her, Phin," I said. But there was no 
necessity to run after the chief; that worthy and the 
. greater part of his tribe were already on the qui 
vive for rum and tobacco. Before I was half way 
towards his wigwam he was by my side, reminding 
me of my promise — in fact, renewing his bargain. 

Of course I agreed to anything and everything, 
however exorbitant, and in a short time we were on 
the beach. 

"Bedad!" cried Phin, stretching his eyes forth 
earnestly, " it is not our ship : it is a strange sail." 
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" What matters ?" cried I. " Strange or not, if 
we can but succeed in boarding her, our purpose will 
be answered/' 

Great were our hopes, but greater the impatience 
of the Indians as they saw her drop her anchor when 
about fifteen miles below us. They stamped their 
feet, they raved, in fact behaved like madmen ; nor 
did they seem quite satisfied when I tried to make 
them understand that, as the tide was running out, the 
strange ship could not make the shore till it turned, 
which would not be before night. So, after waiting a 
few hours, they, feeling hungry, so they said, began 
to return to the village. 

" I will remain," I said to the old chief, " and 
watch, or the ship will go away again, and my brother 
will lose his rum and tobacco.'' 

" It is well — ^my brother's words are good," replied 
the old fellow ; craftily adding, " and I will stay with 
him ;" and so determinedly were the words spoken 
that I submitted to the arrangement without even re- 
monstrating at Phin's being sent back to the village. 
Phin," I said, as I shook hands with my friend, 
for Heaven's sake, beware of that rascal George 
Batley: keep as near Agnes as may be. It is 
strange, suspiciously so, that he is not to be seen 
among the Indians," I murmured, more than half 
convinced that my "Black Beast" was hatching 
mischief of some kind. 

When the others had left, the chief and I made a 
good fire, which we kept up till morning. 



it 
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The old gentleman lay down under the lee of a 
clump of bushes, while I was busy in active exercise 
to keep warm, and replenishing the fire with dry 
bushes. At dusk I observed the vessel hoisting sail 
and beating up the bay. 

"Hurrah !" I cried, and I began to flourish fire- 
brands to attract notice. For hours I walked the 
beach to and fro doing this, but without effecting my 
purpose. 

"With what hope and anxiety I watched the vessel 
gradually approach, till her white canvas became 
distinguishable through the surrounding gloom ! 

Fresh fuel was heaped on the fire ; a bright blaze 
ascended. Taking my station directly in front of it, 
and holding out my coat, I turned frequently round, 
so that my form and features might be more distinctly 
revealed. 

Suddenly a thrill of joy electrified me, as I saw a 
light set on deck, which appeared to be stationary. 
There could be no doubt the vessel had come to an 
anchor directly opposite to us. 

Though hungry and weary with long watching, I 
hurried about and gathered sticks and leaves in 
abundance, to kindle a still brighter beacon-fire, in 
whose light and warmth anxiety began to expand 
into hope. At dawn of day, as the horizon lighted 
up, I could distinguish the ship lying about a mile — 
only a mile off, quietly as a sea-fowl, on the calm 
surface. 

Hope was strengthened ; my brain seemed crack* 
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ing with suspense, hope, excitement. Presently 
there was a movement on deck ; the anchor was hove 
np, the fore and mainsails were hoisted, and the 
object on which my hopes and ardent prayers had 
centred through the bitterly cold night receded from 
view, through the Straits, doubtless for California. 

Can the reader wonder that tears came down my 
cheeks a^ I watched the fa^t-vanishing vessel ? But, 
before I had time to recover from the first outburst 
of disappointment and grief, another vessel, a topsail 
schooner, came in sight. 

"Hurrah!" I once more exclaimed; and, confi- 
dent of being noticed this time, I began to make 
preparations for the approaching visitor. No rod of 
sufficient length could I find ; but, after some search, 
I collected a number of short, crooked sticks. 

To lash these together I tore up my drawers, and 
used my shoe-strings. My flannel shirt was hoisted 
as a flag ; and, having replenished the fire, I paced 
the beach with colours flying, but, as the vessel 
approached, with increasing faintness of heart, for 
the wind gradually shifted, so that she could only 
take advantage of it by heading towards Terra del 
Fuego. 

At last she came opposite, but so near the further 
shore that the chances of success diminished every 
moment. Dark objects moved on the deck — fancy 
painted them as men ; would they not discover me 
through their glasses, and be drawn by my signal of 
distress P 
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No ; onward, onward she floated away— tlie Nat- 
rows past, she was lost to sight ; and, nature now 
fairly overcome, I fell upon the cold earth, senseless. 

How long I remained in this position I know not. 
When, however, I recovered, I found myself supported 
in the arms of Phin, and surrounded by tumultuous 
Indians, who, by their gesticulations, were evidently 
greatly enraged. 

Seeing my stare of astonishment, Phin said : 

" The rascal, George Batley, Tum '' 

" What of him?'' I exclaimed, interrupting him. 

"Only, me boy, that the fellow has bolted with the 
ship's boat — our only boat." 

" But Agnes, what of her ? " I asked. 

" Me poor Tum ! me poor Tum ! be a man !" he 
replied, adding softly, kindly, as if he felt the heavy 
blow he was dealing : 

" Me poor Tum — ^Agnes is also missing ! " 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

AGNES'S ADVENTURE — TIIE STRANGE SAIL MURDER 

OF CAPTAIN AND CREW OUR DESPAIR. 

" Agnes mis — ^mis — missing ! " I exclaimed, with 
a shudder, yet but an indistinct notion of the full 
value of the words ; but, as my brain became clearer, 
and I comprehended their full meaning, I started to 
my feet, and, clutching Phin by the arm, shrieked, 
rather than spoke — 

" What mean you ? In Heaven's name, what mean 
you, Phin? Has that villain cariied her ojff with 
him?" 

"Me poor Tum! me poor dear old Tum! be a 
man," he replied, in the soft, plaintive tones of a 
child, as he was at heart. " Let us hope the rap- 
paree has not carried her off." 

" Let us hope,^^ I replied, fiercely. " Do you not 
knoiCy man? In Heaven's name, tell me the 
truth." 

" I do not know, me dear Tum," was the answer ; 
and, strange as it may seem to the reader, my heart 
leapt with joy ; for even uncertainty as to ket fe.\>^ n^^^ 
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happiness compared with the certain knowledge that 
she was with my Mte noir. 

In the meantime the giants were gesticulating 
before their chief, who himself was standing speech- 
less with bewilderment at the loss of the boat, and so 
incapable of giving any order for immediate action. 

" My brother has not the heart of a dog,*' I said 
to the chief; " the young white squaw saved the life 
of his son, the pride of his tribe, and he has let the 
rogue white man steal her.'* 

Still the old chief stood speechless, motionless. I 
would appeal to his cupidity, his avarice, and so I 
continued — 

" My brother has let the white rogue steal the 
boat ; so now he will get no tobacco, no rum, no 
trinkets for the squaws and chfldren." 

This address arousing him from his apathy, he 

" My brother is a liar ; all white men are liars. 
Poor Indian get no tobacco, no rum. My brother 
shall die.'* 

As he uttered the last sentence he signalled to his 
people, and instantly they fell upon us. Ere, how- 
ever, they had begun to secure our arms, as before, 
with ropes, a horseman turned the angle of a rock, 
and dashed in amongst them. 

It was the chief's son, and upon the saddle behind 
him sat Agnes. 

" Thank Heaven, you are safe, and free from that 
rascal!" I exclaimed. 
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"Oh, Thomas/' she replied, as she dismounted, 
"how fervently my heart echoes those thanks, for 
my escape was a miracle." 

" What does the white squaw say ? Where is the 
boat — where is the thief white man ?" asked the old 
chief; and bit by bit, aa Agnes, related her story, I 
translated it to the chief. 

'* After you had left me," she began, " yesterday, 
my mind was like a see-saw ; now hopes, now fears, 
in the ascendant ; and during the night, with a brain 
so racked, I could not close my eyes. At daybreak, 
finding you did not return, and fearing for your 
safety^ I determined to come down here to the sea- 
shore. So, taking advantage of the sleepiness of the 
squaws, I crept out of the wigwam. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had I proceeded a hundred yards, when I saw, 
approaching from an opposite direction, my cousin, 
George Batley. 

" ' By Jove ! I am in luck's way,' he said. ^ I feared 
I should have had to steal you from the squaws; 
but here you are, fair cousin, running into my very 
arms.' 

" ' George,' I exclaimed, ' you are a villain. I 
have long suspected, but now I know it.' 

"'Hard words, fair cousin,' he replied, sneer- 

ingly. 

" * Not too hard for one who has first treacherously 
betrayed his own countrymen into the hands of 
cannibal savages, next instigated their murder. 
George, George,' I cried, ' what harm liaa T^iomaj^ 
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Overhall ever done you, that you should thus cruelly 
seek his life ?' 

" ' What Imrm has he done me !' he exclaimed, 
gnashing his teeth, and with a fiendish look. It needs 
not that you should know what. He is a wasp, a 
worm, a hound ; but I will yet crush the life out of 
him ;' and as he spoke he stamped his foot upon the 
ground. 

" * No, no,' I replied, * not while I am here ; 
more than once already have I foiled you, and I will 
again.' 

" * Pretty Agnes,' he replied, sneeringly, ' in the 
salons of civilized life such tantrums are pardonable, 
if, indeed, they do not by contrast render your beauty 
more piquant. In these wild regions, however, they 
are simply dangerous. But,' he added, ^ a truce to 
this nonsense. I bring you good news.' 

" ' Can anything good come from so much wicked- 
ness ?' I said, bitterly. 

" ' Agnes,' he replied, ' you would quit this hateful 
spot ?' 

" ' 1 would.* 

" * The opportunity is at hand.' 

"'How? where?' 

" * The remaining ship's boat is in a little bay, 
where I have secured her. Come at once. I have 
managed to provision her for two or three days; 
and in less than half that time we shall reach a ship, 
which, I have heard from one of the Indians, is at 
anchor forty miles to the southward. You hesitate, 
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you fear — pooh! pooh! you have courage enough 
for anything, girl.' 

" Forgetting prudence in my danger, I repKed : 
* I have, George, as you will soon find. Tell me, do 
you purpose taking our fellow-prisoners with you ?' 

" * Agnes, you are mad, stark, staring mad,' he 
replied, losing all command oveu his temper ; * but,' 
suddenly he added, * what if I answer no ?' 

" ' In that case,' I answered, coolly, ' I shall prove 
that courage of which you just now spoke, by an- 
Bwering no also ; emphatically no. I will never leave 
this land, except in company with Thomas Overhall 
and his friend, whom you have betrayed.' " 

" Noble girl ! noble Agnes !" I cried. 

" Noble !" cried Phin. " Bedad, but she's a great 
deal more ; she's princely — ^princessly, I should have 
said — she's queenly, and with as much courage as a 
field-marshal, including his horse, cocked-hat, boots, 
and baton." 

''Stay, Mr. O'Malley ; I do not like either flattery 
or interruption," she said. 

"Be jabers!" muttered Phin, "but flattery is 
truth, and not flattery at all, at all, when it is ad- 
dressed to a rale beauty inside and out, as you are." 

Not noticing this, she continued. 

" * In that case, my fair cousin,' said the brute, * we 
will not talk, but act. You were placed under my 
care by your father, and go you shall.' 

" ' Shall!' I repeated, indignantly. 

" ' Veritably so, ma chire cousin^' he replied., «DJ5i^T- 
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ingly, and the next instant he passed his arm around 
my waist." 

" Be the powers it's not a Kght grip the gintle- 
man'd have got if I had shaken haads with him at 
that moment !" said Phin. 

"It was foolish, but I could not help it — ^I screamed, 
and, by a miracle, .as if, like the armed men that 
sprang up from the earth from the teeth of 
Cadmus, the young Patagonian chief was by my 
side, and, while with one hand he seized my 
enemy, with the other he flourished his long knife 
in his face. 

" ' You dog ! slave !' exclaimed George. 

"* Master!' replied the young Indian. 'You set 
me at liberty, and I love you : I would give my life 
to save you ; but I love the white squaw more, and I 
will kill you if you do not let her go.' And as he 
spoke he clutched my enemy by the throat, and with 
so tight a grasp that, to save his life, he withdrew 
his arm. 

"For a moment George stood hesitating, as if 
doubting whether he should contest my possession 
with the Indian ; but remembering how speedily his 
foe could summon half a hundred Indians to his aid, 
he made prudence the better part of valour, and 
fled — I suppose to the boat. Then, having told the 
yoimg chief the object of my being away from the 
wigwam at that early hour, he caught his horse and 
brought me here, in time again once more, it seems, 
to prevent your coming to grief.'* 
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" The villain ! May I live to meet him !" I ex- 
claimed. 

" Amen to that, Tmn !" said Phin ; " and it isn't 
meself it'll be that won't tache him better manners 
than to trate a lady like a pig, and make her go jist 
the way she don't want to go." 

" Nay," said Agnes, " let us hope we may never 
meet with him again. I wish him no harm, I will do 
him no harm. Leave him to God and his own con- 
science." 

" Faith, but she's a rale beauty now," cried Phin, 
admiringly. "A thousand pities it is she was born 
out of Ireland, the swate land of ould blood, pigs, 
petaties, and rale ladies. Och, the angel, always to 
have in her mind the grand old precept that ' To 
err is human : to forgive, divine.' " 

The chief, having listened attentively to Agnes's 
adventure with George Batley, and its corroboration 
by his own son, gave a solemn grunt of indignation, 
and, having repeated that portion of it most interest- 
ing to himself, there arose a roar of rage that made 
the very welkin ring again. 

"These giants are," I thought, "at all events 
human in their sympathies. They feel for the 
sufferings of the poor girl, and long to chastise the 
rascal Batley." 

But no, their uproarious rage was all at the loss 
of the boat ; and speedily would they have revenged 
that loss upon us, but for the interference once 
more of the young chief, who soothed them b^ t Alvcv^ 
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them what wealth of rum and tobacco, big guns and 
little guns, the young white squaw possessed in the 
lands of the white men, and how generous she would 
be in her gifts to them if they would restore her and 
her friends to liberty when a ship touched next upon 
their coast. 

To this they all agreed, and Agnes, Phin, and 
I rejoiced that we had at length a hope of ob- 
taining our liberty some day. How fallacious was 
that hope the reader may judge when I recount 
an incident that happened about twelve months 
after our imprisonment among these wHd men. 

Scarcely a jday passed that, when near the sea- 
shore, Phin and I did not go down and scour the 
horizon. One day — ^it was the anniversary of our 
having been taken prisoners — I descried a sail, 
and, mad with delight — for now was not our 
deliverance at hand? — I rushed to the chief and 
told him. 

"Good, it is good," exclaimed the old man, 
dancing with pleasure. "Indian get plenty rum 
first, plenty tobacco first ; then let white brothers 
and their sister go." 

" First !" I repeated with dismay ; " the chief 
will not eat his own words ?" 

"No, no; chief good Indian, but white men all 
liars, all thieves, and so keep 'em safe till get plenty 
rum, plenty tobacco first ;" and the treacherous old 
rogue at once caused Agnes, Phin, and I to be seized 
and tied to stakes in a wigwam about three miles 
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from the sea. There we remained for nearly a 
week. 

Qxiess our horror, when released, to find that the 
strange sail, a Spanish brig, had been and gone, and 
the giants in a state of high jollification. A great 
feast was being held; they were sitting in circles 
around boiling cauldrons filled with a meat we had 
never seen before, and with kegs of rum and barrels 
of tobacco l}^g in all directions. At once I guessed 
that they had plundered the vessel, and in all proba- 
bility murdered the imlucky crew. 

Hiding our horror, disappointment, and chagrin, 
for fear of giving offence, we bit by bit gathered 
together the following story ; — 

The captain and some of his men, landing, bought 
some horses of the giants, for which he paid in rum, 
tobacco, and trinkets. 

Receiving the latter first, the giants refused to 
deliver the horses. The captain, afraid of their 
numbers, was about getting under way, when the 
giants, perceiving his intention, went down to the 
shore, opposite the vessel, and beckoned him to land, 
signifying that they would then give up the horses 
as agreed. 

With marvellous credulity, the captain sent a 
boat ashore, and eight giants returned in it to 
the ship. The^e brutes immediately surrounded 
the captain on the quarter-deck, and told him the 
horses were coming. He stepped to the rail 
with his glass, to observe the natives on ^Qt^\ 
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while thus engaged the giants stabbed him to 
death. 

They then rushed upon the mate and stabbed him, 
but not mortally; for he threw himself down the 
hatchway, and had just strength enough to secrete 
himself among the cargo. The boy they served in 
a similar manner, and murdered two sailors, leaving 
them aU for dead. After this they ate and drank on 
board, and then plundered the vessel of such articles 
as suited their taste — of as much and as many, indeed, 
as the boat would hold. 

The rest of the crew, being on shore, were simul- 
taneously seized and murdered. The murderers on 
board, having laden the boat, returned to the shore, 
intending to return to the ship for another boat-load 
of plunder ; but in the meantime the mate and the 
two sailors, who had only simulated death, managed 
to muster strength enough to get the ship under 
sail ; and so far the savages were disappointed. 
But the most horrible portion of the story . is to 
come. 

The strange meat in those cauldrons was 
HUMAN. It was the flesh of the murdered Spanish 
seamen. 

Life amongst these wretches had for twelve months 
been sufficiently intolerable. After this incident I 
believe we often longed even for death to set us free. 
Let me here add that murder, even among them- 
selves, is very common, and that, too, upon the 
dighteat cause. 
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Pah ! I mcken at this portion of my narrative. 
Tet among such wretches were we doomed to pass 
one more year. But it would be impossible to truly 
picture one half the horrors, adventures, and inci- 
dents that were crowded in that one year. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A GREAT FRIGHT, BUT WHICH TURNS OUT A LAUGHABLE 

MATTER. 

With the shrewdness and cunning of savages, the 
giants had rightly calculated that, while at liberty, 
Phin, Agnes, and I would prove formidable oppo- 
nents to their scheme for the plunder and destruc- 
tion of our brother Europeans. Thus they had 
confined us in the hut. That robbery and murder, 
however, proving successful, they at once re- 
stored us to our former state of comparative 
liberty. 

Never, I believe, have I felt such a supreme con- 
tempt for myself as at that time. Horrified, indig- 
nant, and longing to avenge those murders, I yet 
fawned (yes, fawned is the word, for I was more 
than civil) upon the murderers. But my excuse 
must be, not the safety of myself or Phin, but that 
of Agnes ; for assuredly, had I or Phin simply have 
"told them our minds,'^ we should all have been 
ruthlessly massacred. 

As it was, I could not but observe, from their 
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looks and gestures, that, like the man-eater, having 
once tasted human blood, they longed for it again. 

So, upon our return to the village, I implored the 
old chief to take us all to his wigwam and under his 
especial care. To this he consented ; and I was 
happy indeed, for with him I felt that, under God, 
we could alone be safe. He alone of the tribe had 
the real power to defend us ; and henceforth, hypo- 
critical as it might have been, I spared no pains to 
obtain and retain his good-wiU. 

Thus again I made him large promises of those 
things I thought would arouse his cupidity or sti- 
mulate his appetite, as well as an abundance of 
ornaments for his wives and children, if he would 
only enable me to get to some place inhabited by 
white people. 

By this policy, and caressing, terribly against my 
will, his dirty children, I at length succeeded ; for 
lie told me that before long the whole or greater 
part of the tribe were going to a distant part of the 
land, called Port Famine, upon a horse-stealing expe- 
dition, and he would take us with him, for — and he 
thought he was paying Phin and I a great compli- 
ment — ^he believed we would make fine "horse- 
thieves.'* 

Well, for another month or so we lived upon these 
friendly terms with the chief and his family, the 
people passing their time alternately in hunting the 
guanaco and gambling, till one day Phin and I had 
our suspicions, our fears aroused. 
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It happened in this wise. 

We had been hunting alone, and were returning, 
when suddenly we fell in, near the village, with a 
group of giants. I was about to address them in 
my usual friendly manner, but, giving a huge 
grunt, simultaneously they turned their backs 
upon us. 

" Bad manners to the niggers, they mean fight- 
ing," whispered Phin. 

"Bad manners, without doubt, Phin," said I; 
" but they may not mean fighting. At all events, 
there can be no harm in watching them. Let us 
squat down and watch them." We did so, and 
saw — 

One of the giants, the most elderly, produced from 
beneath his horse-skin mantle (on this occasion the 
whole of the group wore similar garments) an ox- 
horn filled with water, which he placed upon a certain 
spot. 

Another giant then filled a pipe with the scrapings 
of a wood resembling ebony, mixed with finely-cut 
tobacco, and, having lighted it, the others, arranging 
themselves in a circle around the ox-horn, fell flat 
on their faces, drawing their mantles over their 
heads. The one who had fiUed and lighted the pipe, 
then taking his place in the circle, put it in his 
mouth, and, having inhaled as much smoke as he 
could swallow, gave it to his neighbour ; and so the 
pipe was passed on and on till the circle was com- 
pleted. 
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By the way, I must tell you that the scene re- 
minded me of what I have seen boys do at school 
(of course on the sly) — ^play at smoking. For, by the 
time the second smoker became fully charged with 
smoke, the first began a series of groanings and 
gruntings, with a slight trembling of the head, and 
the smoke oozing out of his nostrils. 

This being continued, of course in a short time the 
groaning became general, and waxed louder until it 
swelled into — well, not quite a homogeneous whole, 
but a hideous howling that frightened Phin and I, 
and would have terrified a herd of bulls, who, I do 
not believe, could have produced such a peculiar con- 
cert if they had tried ever so hard. 

Gradually, however, the noise died away, and they 
remained a short time in profound silence. Then 
the ox-horn was passed round ; the water, I imagined, 
being intended as an antidote to the smoke. 

After this they all arose and dispersed, each man, 
as he passed Phin and I, giving us, what we believed 
it to be, a glance of savage hatred. 

" They mean mischief, Phin,'* said I. 

" Bedad, I am afraid they do,'* he replied ; and 
we then proceeded to the chief's wigwam. 

That same evening, at dusk, Phin and I, happening 
to be walking a short distance from the chief's house, 
we were alarmed at seeing an unusual concourse of 
the giants approaching towards it. 

" Bejabers !" cried Phin, " shure enough it's true 
that where there's smoke there must 1;>^ &c^ \ ^q, ^^"Vi^ 
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see, that smoke meeting this morning meant some- 
thing. It's a cloud of ugly customers they are.'* 

" You are right, Phin/' said I ; "but, at all events, 
we'll sell our lives dearly enough;" and simultaneously 
we clutched the handles of the long knives which 
the chief had permitted us to wear. " But first," I 
added, as a new thought struck me, " you remain 
here, while I go to the great wigwam and see if I 
can't persuade the chief to at least promise Agnes 
protection." 

"Bravo!" replied Phin; "in the meantime I'll 
treat myself to a little patience." 

Approaching the chief, I was startled at seeing 
the old gentleman sitting upon the ground with his 
naked cutlass across his knees. 

Surely that signified something wrong ; for, except- 
ing he had a desperate scheme upon the tapis, I 
never saw him with his cutlass, and in such a 
position. 

"My white brother is frightened: the Indians 
won't hurt him," he said, in reply to the information 
I had given. 

Notwithstanding, however, that assurance, and 
although I followed him, as he desired, to the door 
of the wigwam, I kept a tight hold of my 
knife. 

The crowd soon surrounded the wigwam; their 
numbers constantly swelled by fresh arrivals. Some 
were squat upon the ground, others peeping through 
crevices. 
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Presently one of their number addressed the chief, 
and the two conversed for some time in a low and unin- 
telligible, but decided and emphatic tone. 

The crowd outside appeared to be greatly excited, 
and kept up a continuous hum of rapid conversation. 
I looked and listened with mingled curiosity, and 
stood while the chief repeated the same thing over 
and over again, in a firm, authoritative tone, tinged 
with anger. At length, being unable to bear the 
suspense any longer, I said — 

"My brother is a great chief, and has a good 
heart. He won't permit these men to do us 
harm." 

" You hold tongue," he replied, surlily. " Indian 
do you no harm." 

"But will my brother tell me what these men 
want ?" I said. 

Indians don't want to hurt you," he replied. 

Indian wants a girl for his wife : poor Indian — 
very poor, got no horses, nor anything else. I won't 
give him the woman." 

Laughing now at my own past fear, I asked him 
what the poor Indian said in reply to his refusal. 

" Says he'll steal plenty horses when we get where 
they are, and give the woman plenty of grease. Says 
he is a good hunter — good thief." 

These titles to consideration, however, were not 
admitted by the chief, who told the candidate for a 
bride that lie was a sleepy mink-skin fellow. He 
should not have the woman, and there was an endot \\.. 

\5 
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There was a good deal of " talkee, talkee ;^' but, the 
chiefs will being law, the mob soon dispersed, and I 
returned to Phin. 

"Now, my brother, go sleep; not be frightened 
any more. To-morrow you shall go with Indians 
and steal horses.'' 

This was sufficiently satisfactory ; however, instead 
of going to sleep like a good boy, as I was desired, I 
slipped out of the back of the wigwam and rejoined 
Phin. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

ItARRIAOE AND MARBIAOES AMONG THE GIANTS. 

"Well, me friend Turn, is it true we are to be 
killed and eaten, after all, like a poor pisant's pig, 
without fattening ?" 

" No, no, Phin ; not this time, at all events;" and 
I related the story of the disappointed lover. 

" Bedad, thin, it's the same with these ugly hay- 
thens as with dacent Christians. The course of true 
love never does run smooth ; but the chief is a could, 
calculating ould horse-thief of a rapparee/' 

" Just so, Phin ; but, then, you see, it is just be- 
cause horse-thieving is as honourable in the eyes of 
these Patagonians as cattle-raising once was among 
the Highlanders, that the old chief is not to be blamed." 

" Thin you mane to say that the only way to prove 
yourself an honest man among these savages is by 
becoming a thief o' the night." 

" Well, Phin, you are correct, after your fashion, 
which I will prove by the words of a Yankee sailor 
who lived among them a considerable time. The 
man wrote a book, which I bought and read ycl"S.^'^ 
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York ; and, alluding to a scene similar to that which 
I haye seen, and the state of matrimony in general 
here, he says — ^to the best of my remembrance, you 
know " 

" That'll do, Tum— go on," cried Phin. 

" Well, then, his words are — ' I was informed that, 
without the chief's consentj^ no marriage is permitted ; 
and in that magnate's judgment no Indian who is 
not an accomplished rogue, particulariy in the horse- 
stealing line, an expert hunter, able to provide plenty 
of meat and grease, is fit to have a wife on any 
terms.' " 

" Bedad, it's right, too, after all ; for shure it's a 
bad egg the boy must be who'll take a horse home 
to no stable at all, and, what's worse, with neither 
bit nor sup in it." 

"Ay, Phin, and it's good policy too ; for the law being 
that the young squaw must be kept by the tribe in 
general till her suitor has proved himself worthy and 
acquired sufficient wealth to justify his taking her to 
his wigwam, the young savage, if he really cares 
anything about the girl, is not long in earning her, 
— ^that is, by becoming a first-rate thief, the most in- 
dispensable title to favour in his tribe." 

" But what is the necessary outfit, Tum?" 

" Let us call it the bride's trousseau, Phin. Well, 
then, it is two stolen horses, one for each of the 
young couple ; and little enough in all conscience for 
a heavy beauty. But you are interrupting me. 

" The Yankee sailor tells us that the women are 
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somewhat given to quarrelling among themselves; 
and when their * combativeness ' is once active, they 
fight like tigers, jealousy being the frequent 
occasion." 

"Shure, an' it plazes the pigs, it's not the ac- 
quaintance of the green-eyed monster I'd be after 
making meself," said Phin. 

Not noticing the interruption, I continued : — '' If 
a squaw suspects her husband of undue familiarity 
with a rival, she darts upon the fair enchantress with 
the fury of a wild beast. Then ensues such a pound- 
ing, scratching, and hair-pulling as beggars descrip- 
tion. The gay deceiver, if taken by surprise, slips 
quietly out, and stands at a safe distance to watch 
the progress of the combat, generally wickedly 
chuckling at the fun with great complacency. A 
crowd gathers round to cheer on the rivals ; and the 
rickety wigwam, under the effect of the squall 
within, creaks and shivers like a ship in the wind's 

"Indade!" mused Phin, philosophically; "but, as 
far as jealousy goes, the only difference between all 
the women in the world is, that they are just alike. 
But what is it the marriage ceremony is like, Tum ? 
Jinnping over a broom-stick, I take it ?" 

" But little more, indeed, Phin, according to our 
notions ; but, then, it is legal here, and, as I have 
shown you, the contract of marriage is so jealously 
regarded by the chiefs as to be subject to a veto in 
every case where a proposed match appetXT^ va. \5i^ 
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eyes unsuitable. I will, however, repeat to you the 
Yankee's account of 

A MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 

" * One evening,' says he, * the chief, his four wives, 
two (laughters, an infant granddaughter, and myself 
were seated about the lodge, enveloped in a smoke of 
imusual strength and density. 

*' * While the others sat around as unconcerned as 
so many pieces of bacon, I lay flat, with my face 
close to the ground, and my head covered with a 
piece of guanaco skin — the only position in which 
it was possible to gain any reHef from the stifling 
fumigation. 

" ' While in this attitude, I fancied I heard the 
tramp of many feet without, and a confused mutter- 
ing, as if a multitude of Indians were talking 
together. 

" ' Presently a hoarse voice sounded in front, evi- 
dently aimed at the ears of some one within, to which 
the chief promptly repUed. 

" * I caught a few words — enough to satisfy me that 
/was not the subject of their colloquy, but that there 
was a lady in the case — and listened curiously, without 
any of the fright which grew out of the previous nego- 
tiations. 

" ' The conversation grew animated, and the equa- 
nimity of his high mightiness the chief was some- 
what disturbed. I cast a penetrating glance into 
the smoke at the female members of our household, 
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to discern^ if possible^ whether any one of them was 
especially interested. 

" ' One look was sufficient. The chief's daughter 
(who, by the way, was a qtum widow, with one 
hopeful scion springing up by her side) sat listening 
to the conversation, with anxiety and apprehension 
visible in every feature. 

" * Her mother sat near her, her chin resting upon 
her hand, with an anxious and thoughtful expression 
of countenance. 

" * The invisible speaker without, it soon appeared, 
was an imsuccessful suitor of the daughter, and had 
come with his friends to press his claim. He urged 
his suit, if not with classic, with " earnest" eloquence, 
but with success iU-proportioned to his effi)rts. 

" * The chief told him he was apoor good-for-nothing 
fellow, had no horses, and was unfit to be his son-in- 
law, or any one else's. The outsider was not so 
easily to be put off. He pressed his suit with fresh 
energy, affirming that his deficiency of horses was 
from want of opportunity, not from lack of will or 
ability to appropriate the first that came within his 
reach. On the contrary, he claimed to be as ingenious 
and accomplished a thief as ever swung a lasso or ran 
off a horse, and a mighty hunter besides, whose wife 
would never suffer for want of grease.' " 

"Be the powers, but the rapparee had a bould 
tongue ! And what did the chief say ?" asked Phin. 

" Why, * Deeds, not words ' was the inexorable old 
savage's motto ; and so, getting greatly excited^ \^^ 
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told him he was a poor devil, and might be off with 
himself, for he wouldn't talk any more about it. And, 
after all, Phin, the old fellow was right according to 
his ' lights ' — ^lights, by the way, Phin, not far dif- 
ferent from those seen by the founders of all ancient 
European nobility. Who knows but the founder of 
the O'Malley Ballycoran peerage was a horse-thief, or 
something worse P" 

" Maybe he was,'' replied Phin, pensively ; " and 
shure that was better than being Kke his descendant, 
a wandering vagabond, without kith or kin — at least, 
that is, that will acknowledge him. 

"But," added my friend, "what said the fair 
lady to her father's decision ?" 

" Well, when, as a last resource, the suitor appealed 
to the fair one herself, and swore upon the honour of 
a savage that, if she consented, he would supply her 
with plenty of grease, unable to resist, she entreated 
her father to sanction their union." 

" Shure, then, the ould gintleman consented ?" 

" Not a bit of it, Phin. On the contrary, disgusted 
at this appeal to an inferior tribunal, he broke out in 
a towering passion, and poured forth a torrent of 
abuse. The mother then interposed, and besought 
him not to be angry with the young folks, but to 
deal more considerately and gently with them. She 
hinted to the chief that he might have done injustice 
to the young man. He might turn out a smarter man 
than he had credit for. 

" ' He might,' continued the old lady, ' turn out a 
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smarter man than he had credit for. He might — 
who knows ? — ^make a fine thief yet, possess plenty of 
horses, and prove a highly eligible match for their 
daughter/ " 

** Shure, then, mothers are a fine invintion in such 
cases; for of course the ould boy couldn't resist 
that P' 

"But he did, though. Hitherto the chief had 
been (for him) quite moderate ; but this last appeal 
was too much for him. His rage completely mastered 
him. He rose up, seized the baby's cradle, and hurled 
it violently out of doors, and the other chattels apper- 
taining to his daughter went after it in rapid suc- 
cession. 

" He then ordered her to follow her goods instantly ; 
with which benediction she departed, responding with 
a smile of satisfaction, doubtlessly anticipating the 
promised luxuries of her new home, the vision of 
which, through the present tempest, fortified her 
mind against its worst perils. Leaving the lodge, 
she gathered up her scattered efiects, and, accom- 
panied by her mother, the bridal party disappeared." 

" And a broth of an ending, too, to the ould man's 
services," said Phin. 

" Ah ! but I have to tell you the end. 

" Presently, while the chief sat on his horse-skin 
couch, with his legs crossed partly under him, and 
looking sour enough, the bride and her mother 
returned. 

*' No sooner did the chief recognise t\iem >Jt^^Tv ^ 
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sound something between a grunt and a growl gave 
warning of a fresh eruption. GraduaUy he writhed 
himself up to a fury, when, seizing his wife by the 
hair of her head, he hurled her violently to the 
ground, and beat her with his clenched fists till 
he nearly broke every bone in her body. The 
drubbing ended, the good lady arose and muttered 
something he did not like; whereupon his high 
mightiness replied by a violent blow on the side 
of her head that sent her staggering to the further 
end of the hut. This last argument was decisive, 
and she kept her huge mouth closed for the night. 

" * After this,' continues the Yankee sailor, * there was 
a silent pause for some minutes, and, without another 
word, we ranged ourselves for repose. I thought the old 
heathen's conscience troubled him through the night : 
his sleep was broken, and he appeared very restless. 
Early the next morning he went to the lodge of the 
newly married pair, and had a long chat with them. 
They thought him rather severe upon them at first ; 
but, after a good deal of diplomacy, a better under- 
standing was brought about. The young people, 
however, for a time could hardly get- over a sense 
of the indignities they had received ; but in the 
course of the day they returned, bag and baggage, 
to the old chief's tent, and made it their permanent 
abode.' " 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

WB SET OUT HORSE-STEALING, AND GATHER SOME 
CURIOUS MEDICAL EXPERIENCE. 

Not the next day, as the chief had promised, but 
the day following, the whole tribe set forth on their 
horse-stealing expedition. 

At daybreak began the preparations. Down came 
the wigwams, the squaws packing the furniture, and 
the men chasing and lassoing their horses. 

The noise and confusion reminded one of chaos ; 
yet not without an interest of its own is the moving 
scene of one of these tribes. Not only the skin roofs 
of their wigwams, but the stakes and poles which 
constitute the frames, are carried along with them. 
Their furniture gives them but little trouble, as it 
seldom consists of more than the skins in which 
they sleep, an ox-horn tinder-box, a few sticks for 
roasting meat, and a leathern water-bucket. Tents 
and furniture are all packed together on their 
horses' backs. The papooses (children), in travelling, 
are lashed to a kind of wooden sledge, crossed with 
narrow seats, that bind the parts strongly togetliax* 
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Then the small people are bound upon these 
machines, which are so shaped that their heads and 
feet are much below the level of their bodies. Then 
the sledge, with its living burden, is thrown across 
the horse's back, and made fast to the load. The 
mother mounts to the top of the pads, resting her 
feet on the horse's neck, and armed with a cudgel, 
with which she vigorously belabours the beast. 

As you may imagine, the " little dears " do liot 
always take kindly to their travelling quarters. 

When we set out after the above fashion — a horse 
each being assigned to Phin, Agnes, and I — ^the con- 
fusion resembled the tower of Babel ; but, above the 
voices of the men and the neighing and snorting of 
the horses, rose the voices of the women. 

The arrangements, however, were made with 
wonderful celerity, for in thirty minutes not a hut 
Was left standing, and the whole tribe, tenements, 
chattels, wives, and children, were packed on horse- 
back, and the motley cavalcade was on its way. 

A s I have said, we had a horse each assigned to 
us ; but then only Phin and I rode in company, and 
even that was only through the intercession of the 
young chief, who never lost an opportunity of be- 
friending us. As for Agnes, she rode in company 
with the squaws and papooses, with whom she also 
encamped at night. Of course this arrangement 
was a part of the chief's policy ; for well the wily old 
fellow knew that without Agnes neither Phin nor I 
would attempt to escape. 
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Thus keeping a north-westerly direction for seven 
days, we pursued our journey through that wild, 
desolate country, literally living from hand to mouth. 
How literally "hand to mouth" the reader will under- 
stand when I tell him that for two days, falling in with 
no game, we had to kill and eat one of the horses. 

Our lodging was in keeping with our food. At 
night we had to shelter ourselves under the lee of a 
clump of bushes, with our feet thrown into the 
thicket, to give them some kind of warmth. The 
rest of our bodies we rarely in the morning found 
uncovered with snow. Agnes, fortunately, was 
better off ; for the young chief had, at the very outset, 
supplied her with several guanaco skins. Sometimes, 
to a passer-by, our sleeping arrangement would have 
had a comical appearance. For instance, when, 
which often happens, the thicket or bush was round 
some twenty or thirty of us, with our legs stuck 
therein and our bodies without, it must have looked 
like the old-fashioned circular pincushion upon a 
huge and literally giant scale. This sleeping al 
fresco in that terrible climate soon told on my 
j^eal^h. I had an attack of rheumatism so severe, 
that, in the absence of some remedy practised by 
civilized people, T gave myself up for lost ; and lost I 
should assuredly have been but for the unremitting 
attention of Phin, who rubbed me until I hadn't a 
spot m my skin that was not sore. A propos of 
rheumatism, the same Yankee I have before quoted 
tells us the following story : — 
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" One evening our family circle were seated round 
a fire, which sent up volumes of smoke sufficiently 
dense to suit a savage of the most exacting taste, 
and which drove me, as usual, to the back of the 
hut, where I lay flat on my face. One of the chiefs 
wives was inveighing against me, as was her wont, 
and a second one occasionally joined in the strain by 
way of chorus. A third was cracking the bones of a 
guanaco, that her son might eat the marrow. The 
fourth and last of the women was attending to a 
piece of meat for our supper, fixed on a forked stick 
in the smoke. 

"Two sons weie engaged, as usual, in doingnothing, 
except occasionally begging a Kttle of the marrow, 
and scraping their dirty legs with a sheath-knife by 
way of diversion. Sundry by-plays and little pieces of 
mischief served to fill up the spare minutes. The old 
chief, who had been silently regarding the scene, now 
commenced talking in a low, mumbling, guttural tone 
to one of his wives. She was busily eyeing the 
toasting-fork and studying the process of cooking, 
but at her husband's instance left them, and drew 
from their repository of tools a sharpened nail, fixed 
in a wooden handle, like an awl. 

" The chief stretched himself on the ground, face 
downwards. A surgical operation was plainly im- 
pending. 

" What could the matter be ? Had the chief, in 
the excess of his plumpness, burst open, like ripe 
fruit, requiring to be sewed up ? 
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" I drew my head from beneath the protection I 
had provided against the smoke, and rose on my 
knees to get a better view. The huge, black, greasy 
monster lay extended at his full length ; his wife 
pinched up the skin in his back, pierced it with her 
awl, and continued the process till a number of per- 
forations were made, from which the blood oozed 
slowly. 

" The old fellow righted himself and leaned against 
one of the walls of his hut ; one of his partners 
pulled up the toasting-fork and jerked the half- 
roasted and more than sufficiently smoked meat upon 
the ground, seized the knife which the boys had been 
playing with, and cut the mess into liberal pieces, 
which were thrown broadcast upon either side. 

" The chief's appetite did not appear to be affected 
either by his indisposition or by the extraordinary 
remedy, for his portion of the food disappeared with 
the greatest rapidity behind his great white teeth. 

** A queer cure for rheumatism, you will say ; never- 
theless, it was effectual, or, at least, the chief fancied 
it was ; and faith in a given remedy is more than 
one-half the cause of a successful result, whatever 
doctors may say to the contrary." 

But while on the subject of — ^well, I won't say 
savage doctors — ^but the doctors among savages — I 
am reminded of another queer story told by the same 
Yankee : — 

One day, while the tribe with which he was 
sojourning were preparing to break up their camp, 
one of the chief's daughters came to \mxi Vv!Cel ^ 
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child in her arms. The papoose was very ill ; ac- 
cordingly the chief stayed the preparations for 
removal, and sent for the doctor. 

" The physician," says the Yankee, " soon arrived, 
armed with two small packages rolled up in pieces 
of skin about a foot long and three or four inches in 
diameter, which I took to be his medicine-chest. 

"The medico walked gravely in, laid down the 
packages, and squatted beside the mother, who held 
the little patient in her arms. Whatever his ailment 
might have been, his lungs could not have been 
impaired, for he was roaring like a young buffalo. 
Not a word was spoken for some time, the doctor all 
the while looking him very steadily in the eye. 

" Then came a sudden calm, importing that the 
little fellow experienced some relief, or, more pro- 
bably, that he was exhausted. The doctor ordered 
an application, not of hot water, according to the 
prescription of Sangrado, but of a mortar made of 
clay. 

" The clay was brought ; the anxious mother 
worked it with her two hands, spitting upon it to 
give it the requisite moisture ; and, having reduced 
it to the consistency of thick paint, bedaubed the 
little fellow from head to foot, giving him a de- 
cidedly original appearance. The child evidently 
took umbrage at this unction, and discoursed in his 
shrillest tones till he was fairly out of breath. 

" The medicine-chests were opened ; but, instead of 
medicinal herbs, disclosed only a bunch of ostrich 
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sinews^ and a rattle eight or ten inches long. The 
doctor now commenced fingering the sinews, and 
muttering ahnost inaudibly. 

" This lasted four or five minutes, at the expiration 
of which he seized his rattle, and clattered away 
furiously for a minute or two, and resumed his place 
by his patient, eyeing him intently as before. He 
then turned with an air of importance to the chief, 
who had been crouching cross-legged on his couch, 
leaning forward, with his arms Hghtly folded on his 
breast, and watching the progress of the treatment. 

" The man of skill broke sDence. ' I think he is 
better, don't you ?* 

" The chief nodded assent. 

" The same appeal was made to the mother, and 
received a like response. 

" Another plastering was ordered, another burst of 
melody followed the application; the mysterious 
sinews were again fingered, duly followed by the 
rattle ; and the parent and grandparent once more 
assented he was better. 

" The chief now took out a piece of tobacco, and 
cut off enough for about two pipefuls, which was 
tendered and gratefully accepted as a professional 
fee. The sinews were tied up and replaced in their 
proper receptacle, and the rattle was shaken with a 
hearty good will — ^whether by way of finale to the 
cure, or as a note of gratitude for the fee, or of 
triumph for success, could not be easily guessed. 

" But the practitioner had scarcely evacuated tTaa 
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hut before his patient broke out more vociferously 
than ever, which, I thought, would somewhat shake 
the faith of his guardians in the treatment he had 
received. 

" But no ; their confidence in their medical 
adviser was not to be blown away by a breath, or 
even a tempest. They evidently regarded the 
medico as nearly infallible ; his remedies were ob- 
viously aimed more at the imagination of his spec- 
tators than at the body of his patient. But enough 
of this long yam about savage doctors and their 
mode of treatment." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

OUR FRIEND THE INDIAN. WE ESCAPE AT LAST, BUT 
FEAR WE HAVE JUBIPED FROM THE FRYINGPAN 
INTO THE FIRE. 

To resume my narrative. After pitching and 
tossing between intense cold and starvation for seven 
days on the eighth we once more came to the sea- 
coast. 

" Bedad!" said Phin, as we caught the sea breeze, 
" it feels like home again.*' 

" At all events,'' said I, " with the sea open to us, 
there is some chance of escape, even if we have to 
improvise a raft." 

"Improvise a raft! Why, Tum, do ye think 
the thaives are such fools as to give us a chance, 
when they won't let us even get out of their sight P" 

" But that will come, Phin ; they will trust us 
more soon. My reason for that opinion is, that 
during the day the old chief's manner to us has 
been unusually civil." 

" The coaxing ould horse rapparee !" 
Exactly so, Phin. It is just because he wants 



« 
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to convert ns into horse rapparees, knowing that 
in such a case we should be of more use than the 
whole tribe, that he has become more civil." 

"I'll tell you what, Tum: it's with a good deal 
of pleasure I'd make a horse thaife of meself just 
for the chance of a long gallop ahead. But, be the 
powers ! it's where you are to gallop to when you 
have slipped their cable I'd like to know ?" 

" That scheme won't do, Phin : it would be jump- 
ing from the frying-pan into the fire. Our only 
chance of escape is on a raft." 

" The raft 'd do well enough," he mused, " if a 
ship were in sight, and we used it only to reach 
her. But what would the like of us, with a poor 
girl in our company, do out at sea on a raffc ?" 

" Only give me the chance, Phin, and I for one 
wiU try." 

" Don't begin to count your chickens before they 
are hatched : maybe we'll be marching inland again 
to-morrow." 

"Not so, Phin. The horse-stealing ground is, 
I have learned, some ten miles along the coast; 
therefore let us hope those chickens are in process 
of hatching ; at all events, it's a long line of coast 
to have open to us. But the old fellow has given 
the order to encamp. See ! he is riding towards 
us. I wonder what for ?" 

The next minute the chief, all smiles, or rather 
with the grin of a monkey upon his face^ was by our 
side. 
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" My .brotliers are brave. My brothers ride horse 
like Patagonians." 

" Bedad, but it is complimentary you are ! 
We'll get to the drift by-and-by, I take it/' said 
Phin. 

" My brothers make good horse-thieves." 

"Och, the murder's out!" cried Phin. "If it's 
horse-thaives you mane, of course we will give it 
a trial, ould boy." 

" Indians now have no fear of white brothers run 
away. They shall have one tent — all one to them- 
selves." 

" Faith, Turn, here's one of the chickens hatched 
already," said Phin. 

I heartily thanked the chief for this concession ; 
and the old gentleman, believing he had won for 
himself the use of our talents in the horse-stealing 
expedition, left us with a self-satisfied air. 

" If nothing else comes of it," said Phin, " to say 
the least, we can drame of some scheme of escape 
better by ourselves in our own tent than cheek 
by jowl with the dirty ragamuffins." 

" That's true, Phin ; but now let's pitch the tent ;" 
and, being further permitted to choose our own 
ground, in a very short time we had pitched it at 
the very verge of the encampment, and not far from 
the sea. 

Notwithstanding the fatigue of our day's march, 
the hope of an escape being possible kept me 
from sleeping. Again, my mind d^^\\» \3c^^t3l 
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the misery Agnes must then be enduring in the 
society of those miserable squaws. And the thought 
of Agnes made me despair ; for, tcithout her, of course 
we could not dream of escaping ; and we knew but 
too well the savages regarded the close custody of 
Agnes as their best security for our fidelity to them — 
nay, during the whole month they had taken every 
precaution that we should not meet. 

But how foolish is despair ! While there is life 
there is hope. This was speedily to be verified. It 
was near daybreak. Phin had fallen asleep ; I was 
lying restless and miserable. I had my eyes fixed 
upon the opening of the tent, when I heard the 
rustling of garments, and the soft pat, pat of footfalls 
in the snow. 

Could treachery be intended? For I knew we 
had many enemies in camp. Perhaps so; and, 
starting to my feet, I clutched Phin's arm. But, 
before I could speak, a female glided into the tent. 

" Gracious Heaven ! Agnes," I exclaimed. 

" Hush !" she said ; " not a word above a whisper. 
Escape is at length possible. The young chief, ever 
gratefuL has placed a small raft at our use. Follow, 
follow, both of you. Not a word.'' 

" Bedad !" said Phin, notwithstanding this injunc- 
tion, " it's a quare world, especially at night. Here 
was meself only half wide awake, and draming of an 
angel, when she drops out of the clouds at once." 

" Hush ! hush !" I whispered ; and, without further 
ado, we followed Agrvea, like a coaple of bears in the 
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wake of a good spirit, along the extreme verge of 
those tents which spotted the white, snow-covered 
ground ; and, in the stiUness of the early morning, 
being startled every now and then by the nasal music 
of our friends the giants, and the occasional neigh 
or snorting of a native horse, we went until we came 
to a small bay. 

There stood Agnes's faithful Indian, holding by 
a rope, which was attached to one of the timbers of 
a raft, upon which were placed a supply of provisions, 
and even the materials for kindling a fire. 

Not alone here did the good-hearted Indian's 
kindness end. Tfo ; for when we had seated Agnes in 
the centre of the frail craft — ^if craft I can call it — 
and Phin and I had seized the poles which were to 
serve as oars, he tossed to us half-a-dozen guanaco 
skins, saying as he did so : 

" Good-bye ; young Indian man be killed by his 
brothers for helping white men and good squaw go 
away; but white man now know all Indians not base." 

" Bedad, but ye are a broth of a boy, with a heart 
of the rale ould Irish mettle, wherever you were 
bom !" said Phin. 

"May Heaven bless and reward you, my brave 
friend I" cried Agnes. 

To which, from my innermost heart, followed 
" Amen ;'' and, as our bosoms throbbed with grati- 
tude and delight, I believe there was not a tearless 
eye among us. 

" Be the powers, but the nigger lad is z. ^^evsc^i^ 
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after a fashion ! See, he has improvised some rigging 
for us," cried Phin with delight, catching up a pole 
and a large sheet of canvas, which had in all pro- 
bability been taken from one of our boats and found 
by the Indian. 

. But scarcely had we fixed the mast in the hole in 
the raft, and made the rigging all taut, than we 
heard a fearful yelling and shouting. 

" It is the savages en masse ! For the love of Heaven 
let us push off!" cried Agnes; and, true enough, 
helter-skelter, on horseback and on foot, scampering 
down to the beach, were hundreds of our recent hosts. 

" Bedad, but the rapparees will be just in time 
to be too late, for it's blowing a gale off shore ;" and 
in a few minutes our fragile craft was at sea, heaving 
to and fro in about as pitiless a wind and snow-storm 
as it has ever been my lot to encounter, and far 
beyond the reach of an enemy who were without 
gunpowder and (perhaps the only known instance 
amongst savages) were ignorant of the use of bows 
and arrows. So far we were safe from human rage, 
for now even the terrible bolas were unavailable ; and 
almost ludicrous was it to catch, amidst the howling 
of the wind and the pelting of the snow, the sounds 
of the yells of rage, and to see their sometimes 
threatening, sometimes coaxing, gesticulations for 
us to return to them. 

" Pshaw, dear Agnes, fear not ; their rage is im- 
potent," said I, as I threw some skins around her 
shivering, shuddering form. 
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" Thomas," cried the brave girl, " I fear not for 
myself; but pray Heaven they may not, in the 
wfldness of despair at our escape, slay or torture 
that brave and generous youth." 

" Never fear," I said ; " the young chief will, with 
the cunning of his race, make himself scarce till the 
present storm in their bosoms is lulled. After- 
wards he will be a hero in their eyes, or at least they 
will fear him for his daring in braving or rather 
defying them to their very teeth." 

" Be the powers, Tum, but ye spake like a book ; 
for it's the nature of beasts of this like to love 
nothing but what they hate, or, what's the same, 
barring a difference, to fear nothing they love." 

I have said that, as soon as we put out to sea, we 
were safe from the savages. I thought so, but I 
had counted without my host. While the one party 
had been gesticulating and yelling on the beach, 
another had been making a raft, which, almost as 
Phin spoke, they launched and manned. 
The cunning divils !" cried Phin. 
If they only have nouse enough to manage the 
raft, the same off-shore wind that has blown us here 
will blow the brutes alongside of us, and we are lost ; 
for, unarmed as we are, we cannot contend with 
them." 

" Tum, me dear child, you forget that we have the 
start of them." 

"But, Phin, they have twenty oars to our two and 
your sail." 
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" Gracious Heaven be thanked! We shall be saved ! 
Look ;" and Agnes pointed to a schooner, apparently 
armed, which was hugging the opposite shore of the 
Straits, and whose dark but graceful hull, far out 
of the water, and her scarcely less dark canvas, 
through the mist of snow, looked more like a phan- 
tom, a shadow, than a thing of reality. 

" A Brazilian or Chilian craft," she added ; "how- 
ever, we shall be safe if we can only get beneath 
the cover of her guns." 

" Yes, and make her understand we are Christians, 
and not savages ; should they take us for the latter, 
they would probably sink us." 

" Faith, Tiun, you are right ; but in the meantime 
let us * belay our jaw-tackle,' as an old frind of ours 
used to say, and get alongside of her." 

" Mr. O'Malley is right ; we must take our chance 
of their recognising us. But see, the savages are 
making upon us ! Let me take an oar," said Agnes, 
snatching one of the two paddles the young chief 
had placed on board the raft. ; 

" No, no," replied Phin, as he kept tacking before 
the wind, in the direction of the schooner ; " Turn 
will do all that work ; but, bedad, t/oUf young lady, 
may be more useful. Can you manage to splice 
those two spars together in the form of a cross?" 
and he pointed to a couple of very narrow though 
straight branches of a tree that were near 
Agnes. 

Promptly and sileivtls', as if drilled to military 
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obedience^ Agnes caught up the branches and a long 
strip of guanaco hide, a remnant of that which the 
young chief had used to lash together the timbers 
of the raft, and set to work. 

"In the name of all that's wonderful, Phin, 
what's that for ?" I asked. 

"Just wait till we get within spaking distance 
of the schooner, and you'll see, Turn." 

There was no time for further talking. Agnes 
was right. The Indians, favoured by the wind, and 
the united efforts of so many giants, were rapidly 
puUing, or rather paddling, upon us. 

Those were anxious moments, condensing, as they 
seemed, the anxiety of years. 

" By Heavens !" I cried, " the Indians are making 
upon us!" 

"Are the lubbers on board the schooner asleep 
that they cannot see the signal?" cried Phin, 
while with one hand he held on to the rail, and 
with the other waved to and fro his guanaco-skin 
mantle. 

"Signalling won't do alone; maybe they will 
take us for Indians ;" and, in utter desperation at the 
steady pace the savages were making upon us, I 
pulled an oar from the water, and, fixing my skin 
mantle on its top, shouted in stentorian tones, " Ship 
ahoy ! Ship ahoy ! Ship ahoy !" 

" Ship ahoy ! Ship ahoy ! Ship ahoy !" repeated 
Phin ; but still no notice was taken of us, and the 
giants were now within ear-shot. 
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" This is dreadful ! " exclaimed Agnes, in despair, 
but at the same time plucking the skin mantle from 
her shoulders, and waving it above her head. 

The suspense was indeed terrible. 

"Let our white brothers and the squaw return, 
and we will be friends ; let them say no, and we will 
kill them with our bolas," we could hear shouted by 
the giant chief. 

" Faith, I'd give the lordship that I am to have 
some day, for the use of a six-shooter just now," 
cried Phin. 

" They see us ! they see us ! Thank Heaven !" ex- 
claimed A gnes ; and, the snow-storm having abated, 
we could see people on the quarter-deck of the 
vessel, some of whom were apparently eyeing us 
through their glasses. 

" See us ! yes, no doubt they do ; but, the divil 
take them^ they take us for the advanced guard 
of the savages. There'll be a ball in a moment, 
without any fiddlers; fall on your face, Agnes," 
cried Phin. 

"By Heavens, Phin is right !" said I, as I ob- 
served the movements on board. " Down, Agnes !'* 
And I am afraid I almost forcibly threw her, face 
forwards, upon the deck. The next minute a ten- 
pounder whizzed about ten feet above her head. 

"That's meant as a warning not to go nearer; 
they take us for the advanced party of the Indians !" 
said I. 

'^True, Turn," xe^lied Phin; "and it was a good 
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shot for us ; for, see, the rapparees of Indians are 
as still as stuffed mummies.'' 

The giants, in fact, paralysed with fear by the 
shot, had instantly stayed their progress, and seemed 
to be hesitating whether to retreat or advance. 

" Be the piper that played before Moses, we're in 
a fix, Turn," said my friend, thoughtfully. " If we 
advance, we shall be blown into shivers by mistake ; 
if we retreat, we shall be kilt right out in rale 
earnest." 

" How about your cross ?" I said, almost unthink- 
ingly, certainly without any idea of its real pur- 
pose. 

" Bedad, but it's none but a fool like meself could 
have forgotten that same," he replied. " Here, take 
hold of the sail," he added. Then, snatching up 
the cross and another strip of guanaco hide, he 
clambered up the mast like a cat, and in a minute or 
so had lashed it at the head. 

*' What, in the name of the wonderful," I thought, 
" can be the meaning of this ?" 

The next minute it was explained. Having 
lashed the cross to the mast, Phin, clutching the 
spar with one hand, and waving his mantle with the 
other, shouted — 

" Ship ahoy ! Ship ahoy !" 

The next instant the report of a gun boomed 
through the air ; but this time the shot raked the 
giants' raft from stem to stem, killing at least a 
quarter of their number. 
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"Hurrah!" cried Phin, descending the mast — 
" the stupid old Don has rubbed his eyes open, and 
he can see who's who, and what's what, without 
spectacles." 

" Ay, ay, Phin ! The symbol of the cross tells 
him we are Christians ; the rest he has guessed — that 
we are in sore distress, and running away from the 
savages." 

"Heaven forgive us for being the cause of so 
much bloodshed !" exclaimed Agnes, as she pitifully 
watched the giants toss their dead brethren into the 
sea. 

"Oh, be the powers, but that bangs Banaghar 
and bates me intirely !" cried Phiu, almost angrily. 
" Shure, thin, a pig 'd be an ongrateful crature if it 
didn't wish long life to the butcher with the knife in 
his hand. Faith, lady dear, but it's mighty little 
sorrow the dirty rapparee 'd have shown if you, 
Tum, or I 'd have lost the number of our mess." 

"Pardon me," said Agnes, quickly perceiving 
Phin's annoyance ; " but, although I am fully grateful 
for the cool bravery that has saved us from a fate 
worse far than death, I should not be a Christian if 
I could witness without emotion the sudden destruc- 
tion of so many human beings." 

" Oh, but you're right intirely, Miss Agnes ; and 
sorry I am that I snapped you up so quickly ; but 
thin, d'ye see, I am, after all, only a haythen that 
can't fall in love with the butcher that's after killing 
and ating me !" 
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** And I am afraid^ Agnes, I must, at least in this 
instance, plead guilty to a like want of Christian 
feeling/' said I ; adding, '' but here we are, alongside 
the schooner." 

** And a precious outlandish craft she looks, too," 
said Phin, as the raft grazed her side, " although 
she flies Brazilmn govemment bunting." 

" No grumbling, old fellow. Any port in a storm, 
you know. Besides, it's imgrateful to look a gift- 
horse in the mouth." 

Of course Agnes, being aided from above and 
below, was the first to reach the deck; and she 
trembled as she cast a glance around. Not without 
cause, as the reader may judge from Phin's whisper 
to me. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

WE FIND OURSELVES ON BOARD A CORNISH SHIP9 
AND MEET WITH A QUEER ADVENTURE. 

" Bedad, Turn, it's quare if it's not unlucky fish 
we'll find ourselves, that have jumped out of the 
frying-pan into the fire." 

" Hush ! remember the gift-horse ; some of these 
fellows may make out the meaning of your words." 

" The deuce a bit of it, Tiun ; it's Portuguese they 
spake, and Portuguese thaives out for a cruise they 
look like." 

My friend's words were nearer the truth than he 
imagined. For, saving on the deck of a pirate — 
and it has been my lot to have boarded more than 
one of these sea-thieves — I never set eyes on such a 
cutthroat-looking assembly — ^at least, as Phin would 
have said, barring the officers, who, like gentlemen, 
first addressed Agnes. 

" What are they ? who are they P" said I, address- 
ing Agnes, who spoke Portuguese like a native, 
while Phin and I could muster enough only to make 
our wants and widL^^ \md.er»tQod. 
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"Fear not/* she replied, "despite appearances; 
" it ts a Brazilian Government schooner, on her way 
with convicts to a penal settlement in the Straits." 

"Bedad, thin, that accounts for the hang-dog 
appearance of those unwashed gintlemen at work in 
the waist, with the marines standing near 'em to look 
after their manners." 

" You are right," replied Agnes ; " for the captain 
says that those men, being thd lowest in the rank of 
crime, are permitted to work out their passage, and for 
which, according to their behaviour, they do receive 
better rations than their more guilty companions, 
who are below in chains, and will probably have 
their punishment softened on their landing." 

" Faith," said Phin, " if these same gintlemen be 
spicimins of the best, it'd bang Banagher to make 
out the character of the worst." 

" The poor fellows are to be pitied," said Agnes, 
reproachfully. 

" Faith, Miss Agnes, it'll be ourselves that'll be to 
be pitied if we have to sail long in their company ; for 
maybe they'll break their chains." 

" Heaven forbid! that would indeed be a calamity," 
said Agnes. 

Now, whatever the quality of the human cargo, 
the captain and officers were all that we could de- 
sire. They re-rigged us from their own clothes-chests 
and rationed us with the best in the steward's keep- 
ing, and all this before they had heard more than 
Agnes had been able briefly to tell them of our stot^* 
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To Bucli an extent did they extend their courtesy, 
that not only did they give Agnes a state-room to 
herself, but one between Phin and I — a concession 
that seriously inconvenienced the two officers next in 
rank to the captain. 

Tou will wonder at this, perhaps ; but then, d'ye 
see, in the first place, we were British, and that 
feet (when our country-people know how to behave 
themselves, and do not too arrogantly swagger about 
our flag floating all over the world, goes a great 
distance with fellow European adventurers in far 
distant lands and seas. 

In the second place, we had but just escaped from 
a sad captivity among a strange and remarkable 
race, of whom and their land, like consistent de- 
scendants of the adventurous discoverers, they desired 
to gain all possible knowledge. Apropos of the 
giants, the story of our captivity among them 
gave rise to an incident not easily to be forgotten. 
It happened in this wise. The day after going 
on board the schooner, at the dinner table we 
told our story to the captain and his officers, all 
of whom listened with eager attention. Having 
concluded, the junior officer — a Lieutenant Magellan, 
who do«lared himself to be a descendant of the 
celebrated navigator who gave his name to the 
Straits— slapping a fist down upon the table — said, 

" By the bones of my ancestor, the great Magellan, 
the story is marvellous ; but, with all respect to the 
veracity of the senora and senors, they have created 
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tnountaiiis out of mole-hills; they have over-rated 
both the size and strength of these Patagonians, whom 
they call giants/' 

" Be the bones of me own ancestors^ the Viscoimts 
of Balycoran — ^and it's meself that's the last o' em, 
barring the one that comes after me," said Phin, 
humorously imitating the swagger of the last 
speaker — ''but the smallest of these same giants 
would take ye, Senor Lieutenant, at a single bite, as 
easily as a boa would a rabbit." 

" Is the senor in earnest ?" replied this modem 
specimen of Captain Dalgetty ; adding, as he pulled 
out the ends of his mustachios, fiercely, "By 
the head of the Emperor ! I would willingly 
give half my fortune to have the opportunity of 
meeting and measuring strength with one of these 
savages." 

"The Senor Lieutenant might do that without 
risking the loss of a month's pay," observed the 
captain, with a laugh. 

" The Sefior Captain knows that I come from an 
ancient and wealthy house," replied the lieutenant, 
with as much indignation as he dared to show. 

" True," again replied the captain, " but the 
same may the rats say, without having any claim to 
its fortune." 

And, at this rebuke from his superior officer, the 
lieutenant became silent, and Phin, out of respect 
to our hosts generally, permitted the subject to drop. 

That night we continued to work our way thio\SL^ 
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the straits. The following morning, about daybreak, 
Phin awoke me by a tug at one ear. 

"Hilloa! what's the matter, PhinP' I cried, 
starting up in alarm, or at least surprise. 

" Is it nothing at all, then, you can hear, Turn ? 
Listen." 

I did, attentively. 

Sure enough there was a cry on the deck of " The 
Indians ! the Indians !" 

" What's the meaning of this, Phin P" 

" That we are after getting a chance of squaring 
our accounts with the giants, Tum, I suppose ; for 
we are still oflF the Patagonian coast." 

" Bravo ! let's on deck," I replied, hastily putting 
on my clothes ; for in truth I really longed for a 
brush with the giants. 

In another minute we were on deck — Phin first, 
and with a glass in his hand. 

As I have said, it was scarcely daybreak ; and the 
objects on shore, nay, even the shore itself, was very 
dim. 

" What's the matter, Senor Captain?" I asked of 
that officer. 

"Lieutenant Magellan, who was officer of the 
morning watch, has raised the cry that the shore is 
lined with Indians ; and from what I can make out 
it may be so ; but take my glass." 

I did so, but, either from a defect in the glass or 
in my own vision, that morning, could perceive 
nothing but the dark, rocky, jutting point of the coast, 
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excepting, indeed, a few dusky objects on the beach, 
which certainly might or might not be Indians, but 
of which I could not be sure. Thus, in my extremity 
I asked, " What have you foimd, Phin ?" 

"Found!" he repeated, laughing; "faith, it's 
not meself that's found anything, but the Sefior 
Lieutenant Magellan." 

"The sefior is right," cried the lieutenant, joy- 
fully. " It was I who made out the giants" — ^the last 
word he emphasized, adding — "the senors giants. 
By the head of the Emperor ! the men in the senors' 
country must be small indeed, if they call those 
pigmies giants. I mean no disrespect to the se5ors, 
but a thousand of such dwarfs should not keep a 
couple of good seamen in captivity an hour." • 

" Lend me your glass, Lieutenant Magellan," said 
the captain. 

Having eyed the shore for a minute or so^ he said, 
** Truly they are but small giants." 

At this Phin drily said — 

" Be the powers, but the Sefior Lieutenant is a 
greater discoverer than his illustrious ancestor !'* 

The lieutenant bit his lip) for he felt that Phin 
was laughing at him, although for what reason he 
could not divine. 

The captain, half angrily, half in surprise, asked 
what the lieutenant then had discovered. 

"Shure it's not the North-west Passage — that's 
been looked for since the days of Magellan : it bates 

by long chalks. He has discovered " 
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" What ?" asked several. 

" What ?" replied Phin ; " why, a rale right down 
original mare's nest/' 

" Is the se5or laughing at ns ?'' exclaimed Ihe 
captain, angrily, and placing his hand significantly 
upon the hilt of his sword. 

" Faith, not I, but the Senor Lieutenant it is who 
has been after poking fun at every man- Jack of us,*' 
he replied ; adding, " Will the Seiior Captain make 
his own observations through this glass ?" 

With a countenance seriously lengthened at the 
very notion that Phin had been practising upon hiTn 
that which it is as difficult for a Portuguese to com- 
prehend as a Scotchman — ^namely, a joke — the com- 
mander took the glass. As he did so, Phin whispered 
a word or two in his ear. 

A few glances at the shore, and the captain's eyes 
lighted up with positive merriment — which, by the 
way, he seemed endeavouring to suppress — as, with 
a whispered word or two, he passed it on from one 
officer to another. 

When all the officers excepting Lieutenant Ma- 
gellan had taken an observation, it was passed to me. 
I must observe that each officer, as he passed on the 
glass, seemed, like the captain, to have some difficulty 
in restraining his laughter ; and no wonder either, 
for, a half-minute's glance through Phin's glass, and 
I was guilty of the indecorum of bursting into a fit 
of laughter, which was taken up by the captain, his 
officers, and, as it were by contagion, by the crew 
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and conyicts, greatly to the discomfiture, and neces- 
sarily suppressed anger, of the descendant of the 
great Magellan, who stood surlily biting his lips and 
looking daggers. 

'^ The English senor is right, lieutenant : it is a 
mare's nest you have discovered,'' said the captain ; 
adding, with the feeling of a gentleman, ^'but no 
matter : we are all liable to mistakes." 

"Faith," said Phin, "that's intirely true; and 
shure if the great Lord Monboddo could mistake 
men for monkeys without tails, a lieutenant may be 
excused for mistaking seals for Indians ; and, bedad! 
the Sefior Lieutenant has the best of the mistake, for 
the dirty niggers have the worst by comparison with 
the clever seals." 

Now all this was like the sounds of an imknown 
tongue in the ears of Se5or Magellan ; until, looking, 
not with the same eyes, but with the same glass as 
others, he found that the objects he had mistaken for 
Indians were a shoal of seals, which, in the dim 
morning light, and standing upon their hind feet, 
bore no very distant resemblance to human beings, 
albeit of small stature. 

Now, the captain had permitted the joke to be 
carried out against the lieutenant because he was the 
swaggerer of the ship. Let me record here, however, 
that, apart from this failing, he was really a good 
officer, moreover, like very many habitual swaggerers, 
without malice ; hence no ill-feeling grew out of the 
affair ; indeed, the first blush being past^ Lieuteivi^T^ 
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Magellan laugHed as heartily at his own discomfiture 
as had his brother-officers and ourselves. 

But then, agctiii> the lieutenant was one of those 
whom it is not possible to teach by experience. He 
had, since our joining the ship, a hobby ; and that 
hobby he determined to ride to the death. It was to 
meet and fight with a veritable Patagonian, to prove 
his prowess upon the body of that individual, whoever 
he might be, and further, to prove that Phin, Agnes, 
and I had created mountains out of mole-hills. How 
he succeeded we shall see. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

A FOBJIIDABLE EXPEDITION, BUT ONE WHICH RESULTS 
IN MORE SMOKE THAN FIRE. 

The following evening, about sunset, we entered the 
narrowest of the narrows in the Straits. 

" Bedad," said Phin, scanning the shores, " it's as 
little chance we'd have of escaping as fish in a water- 
pipe if the Indians on these shores had the gumption 
of monkeys." 

" Talking of Indians," said I, looking through my 
glass at a living object seated upon a jutting portion 
of clifi*, " what do you make of that, Phin ?" 

Having closely inspected the object for several 
minutes, Phin replied, " Faith, it's an Indian safe 
enough ; and he's after no good. I take it he is only 
a spicimin of some hundreds behind him." 

" The senor is right," said, the captain, who had 
overheard our conversation. 

" What think you, sefior P" he added, passing his 
glass to Lieutenant Magellan. 

" It is an Indian, without doubt," was that officer's 
reply ; " but with what object sits he or stands he on 
that solitary spot ?" 
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"A spy, doubtlessly," said I, "who will probably 
signal to his tribe along the shore.'' 

** Ah ! by the bones of my ancestor, that is likely. 
In that case, however, senor," he added, to the cap- 
tain, " with your permission I will man a boat and 
fetch him off." 

" But I take it," said Phin, " the crature is but a 
single spicimin of the hundreds that are behind him. 
In that case a boat's crew would have but a mighty 
little chance." 

" Ah ! I see," muttered the lieutenant, who was 
annoyed at cold water being thrown upon his propo- 
sition, " the senor has lived among the giants ; he 
knows the bravery of the Indians, and is afraid." 

" Bedad, if it wasn't the temper of an angel that 
had been born with me, your ugly words 'd make me 
quarrel with ye. Nature never sent an O'Malley out 
of her dock with fear for one of his timbers." 

*' Lieutenant," said the captain, " we want both 
water and fuel: man two boats and go ashore. The 
senors can accompany you if they wish ; but let the 
men be well armed for a contingency." 

The lieutenant, delighted with the command, 
hastened to prepare the boats, vowing by the bones 
of his ancestor that he would bring back to the ship 
at least a dozen of the Indians. 

" With their squaws, papooses, and all !" muttered 
Phin, as he heard this fresh swagger. 

Lightly as the lieutenant had talked of the In- 
dians, he took excellent care to prepare for the con- 
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tingency of a fight. Muskets were examined, oiled, 
and fitted with new flints ; pistols the same ; every 
man being served with a gun, pistol, and cutlass, to 
say nothing of a short sharp knife at his girdle. Each 
also was served with a dozen rounds of ammunition ; 
in fact, to use Phin's words, " an armamint, bedad, 
fit to take Gibraltar or cut out a frigate at the laste/' 

"Nevertheless, Phin," I said, " we must go with 
the party.'* 

" To be shure. It's not meself that 'd be out of the 
fun on any account; or maybe that swaggering 
lieutenant would have the laugh of us." 

The boats manned, we were not long pulling 
ashore and landing at a long distance from the soli- 
tary Indian, in order that we might make a short 
survey of the country around. 

Of course as we advanced we fixed our eyes from 
time to time upon the Indian, who, strange to say, 
still remained within a few yards of the spot where 
we had first seen him ; at least, strange it was not, 
for it was exactly what a watcher would do. 

Stealthily, headed by our commander-in-chief, the 
lieutenant, some six of us (the rest remained in 
charge of the boats, with order for three-fourths of 
them to bring up the rear at the sound of the first 
gun-shot) advanced. 

" Halt V suddenly cried the lieutenant. " Gen- 
tlemen," he added, " I am of opinion, from the 
movements of that Indian, that a large party of his 
friends are posted behind that sand-hea^ yondax " 
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Now^ as at least two hours had passed since sunset^ 
when we had first seen the Indian^ the light had 
become so dim that the nearer we approached the 
more difficult it seemed to get a good yiew of him. 
A man's form — ^at least, so we all took it to be — ^was all 
we could discern. That, however, was enough for 
our bellicose commander, who, as soon as we had 
assented to the probability of his supposition, with 
another allusion to the bones of his ancestor, ordered 
us to remain, while, watching his opportunity, he 
would give the signal for the attack upon the ima- 
ginary Indians behind the hiU. 

Accordingly, gun in hand, he slowly advanced to 
within some ten yards of the base of the hill, upon 
which the dusky form of the savage could be seen 
now a little plainer ; for, aroused, as we believed, by 
the footsteps of the lieutenant, the Indian came to 
the very verge of the precipice. The gallant 
officer fired, and the Indian fell at his feet. We 
advanced at the charge, the boats' crew bringing 
up the rear. 

The scene was sensational in the extreme: our 
brave commander was standing over the dead body 
of his victim, while some twenty desperate-looking 
men, armed to the very teeth, stood at hand ready 
to do his bidding upon the bodies of that victim's 
friends and countrymen. 

But the expression on the countenance of the vic- 
torious warrior — well, it was not exactly that of 
glory, nor even satiated revenge. 
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The expression on the countenances of his men 
was ludicrous in the extreme. They dared not laugh 
outright ; they could scarcely prevent doing so ; for 
the Indian representative of armed hundreds of his 
blood-thirsty tribe proved to be a large ostrich — 
nothing more. 

Had the party continued to keep a respectful si- 
lence the lieutenant would, perhaps, in a short time 
have swallowed his chagrin and mortification; but 
as that was simply impossible, and they laughed 
nearly till their sides ached, the descendant of 
Magellan flew into a towering rage ; indeed, he 
drew his sword, and would have attacked Phin and 
I, who alone he accused of having hoaxed him, but 
for the interference of the men, who gently hinted 
that the captain might not altogether approve of such 
a proceeding. 

"Bedad, but ye are out intirely this time, Mr. 
Magellan,'* replied Phin. " Ye know it's all of us 
that*s been hoaxed, and only by our own eyes. Faith, 
it's as quare to mistake an ostrich for an Indian as a 
white duck for a blackbird. But, look you, Senor 
Lieutenant, it's better as it is ; for, d'ye see, not being 
cannibals, we couldn't have eaten the Indian if you 
had killed one? But the birdie will make better 
rations than the penguins you have been living upon 
lately." 

At this speech there was a general murmur of 
satisfaction ; so the lieutenant, who, as I have before 
hinted^ was not a bad fellow in the main^ ofiered his 
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hand to Phin and I, saying, " The sefiors are, perhaps, 
right ; they will pardon my loss of temper. But, 
by the bones of my ancestor, the godfather to these 
very Straits, I longed to have a brush with a nest of 
these giants you have told me of, and the disappoint- 
ment, sefiors, was enough — enough — ^well, to turn the 
edge of a Toledo blade," he added, for want of a 
better sinule. 

Then, by way of changing the subject — as, you may 
be assured, a sufficiently hateful one to him — turning 
to the crew, he ordered them to fill their cask from a 
stream at hand, and to collect what fuel they could. 

" Faith, it's lucky we'll be, then, if we get back 
to the schooner before midnight," said Phin. And 
it was not long before that time, notwithstanding 
that Phin and I both helped the men, that we again 
stood upon her deck. 

Angry at first at the time we had been ashore, 
the captain became good-humoured when he heard of 
our success with the fuel and water ; but he became 
almost convulsed with laughter when we related the 
story of our warlike progress, and attack and con- 
quest of the solitary Indian. 

The laugh, however, was not this time all at the 
lieutenant : Phin and I came in for our share. For, 
as the captain said, the fine bird we had brought 
Vith us had been taken from the English sefiors' 
" mares nest,^' for they it was who had first observed 
the Indian upon the hill, and had been the real cause 
of the expedition 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

WE ARRIVE AT THE CONVTCT SETTLEMENT — 
AGNES ASTONISHES ME. 

Under ordinary circumstances, our valorous attack 
upon the solitary Indian would have afforded a fund 
of fun for weeks afterwards. As it happened, we 
had other fish to fiy ; for during the following six 
days the weather was singularly foul even for those 
inhospitable and tempestuous regions. 

The wind blew " great guns," as we sailors have 
it — ^heavy gales, that were continually splintering 
or carrying away our spars, and tearing what little 
canvas we could hoist into shreds. As for snow and 
hail, one or the other was incessant — ^hail or snow, 
snow, snow or hail, the whole time. 

The only change all hands had from the toil caused 
by this weather was the shooting of penguins, birds 
which, by the way, formed our staple food, as indeed 
they have that of all voyagers through those Straits, 
from Magellan downwards. But, says the proverb, 
" It's a long lane that has no turning," so at length 
we found ours. 
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On the morning of the seventh day, while hugging 
the northern shore, we observed some signs of civili- 
zation — ^namely, the outlines of something like Euro- 
pean habitations. From the summit of the largest 
of these floated the Brazilian flag. 

"Hurrah!" cried Phin; "that bit of bunting, 
barring it's a foreigner, is almost as good a sight as 
the Union Jack ; for, at all evints, we will go ashore, 
and the society of dacent Christians will, anyhow, 
bate that of penguins and savages." 

" Remember, Phin," said I, " what is one man's 
meat is another man's poison. The sight of that 
bunting may be pleasing to us ; it must, however, be 
far otherwise to our unfortunate comrades the con- 
victs, if, as the captain has just told me, it is the penal 
settlement for which we are bound." 

" We are bound. I take it it isn't transported we 
are yet, saving with delight at the chance of getting 
among dacent Christian people once more. But, at 
all evints, Tum, you are out in your calculation about 
our convict friends. Bedad, they are actually roaring 
and cheering with delight at the schooner's arrival 
here." 

" Poor wretches !" I said. " But it is scarcely to 
be wondered at ; for they know the punishment they 
will have to endure here, and doubtlessly regard it 
as a relief from the toil and misery of life on board 
ship, with the ever-present fear of death by frost, star- 
vation, drowning, or worse at the hands of savages." 

" Tum, me frind," replied Phin, seriously, " sym- 
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patHy is thrown away in tliis case; and as you 
have trated me to a proverb, here is one for you : 
* As you make your bed, so you must lie upon it.' 
Now these rapparees have made their beds of 
crime, so they must lie upon the consequences ; and, 
bedad ! they'll find their bedticks are not filled with 
the softest of feathers." 

" Well, Phin, perhaps you are right. It is not 
for us, however, to judge our fellow-creatures," said 
I ; and so the subject dropped. 

In another hour we had crossed the bar, and were 
at anchor in one of the snuggest little harbours in 
the world. As, however, it was against the regula- 
tions of the settlement to land until the captain had 
reported his arrival to the Governor, and received his 
Excellency's orders respecting his human cargo, we 
remained in the harbour that night. 

The next morning the captain went ashore, and 
after an absence of some three hours returned, accom- 
panied by a handsome young man, whose uniform of 
blue, white, and gold bespoke both his profession and 
rank, which was that of a captain in the Brazilian 
army. He was, moreover, aide-de-camp to the Gover- 
nor, and in that especial capacity he had accompanied 
our skipper to inspect the disembarkation of our 
criminal cargo, the guard, some fifty rank and file, 
being drawn up on the quay imder the command of a 
regimental captain. 

^' It's all starch and dignity, and as smart as a new 
bonnet just out of a bandbox, he is," said Phin. 
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"For shame! Mr. O'Malley," said Agnes, who 
liad that moment come on deck. "He may hear 
you.'' 

At the coming of the lady both skipper and staff- 
officer doffed their gold-laced caps. Then came the 
ceremony of introduction by the skipper. 

" Sefiora and sefiors, the Captain Don Gomez, aide- 
de-camp and nephew to his Excellency Lieutenant- 
General Gomez, the Governor of the settlement." 

Here the skipper came to a halt, and we bowed 
graciously, when he continued-r- 

" Captain Gomez, the English sefiora and sefiors 
whose captivity and adventures in Patagonia I have 
had the honour of relating to you." 

"Sefiora and sefiors," replied the captain, with 
dignity, " while sympathizing with your past suffer- 
ings, and with the disappointment which the interrup- 
tion of your voyage to California must have been, I 
am yet delighted to be able to offer you a home, with 
the poor comforts this island affords, in the Gover- 
nor's house, until a ship bound to CaUfomia may 
put in here." 

" It is a handsome offer, Don Gomez," said Agnes, 
" and will be appreciated by those who have suffered 
so many months' captivity among the giants." 

" Happy giants, at least, in making one such cap- 
ture," said the captain, gallantly. 

" Captain Gt)mez has at least not forgotten the art 
of flattery, for want of the practice he had at Pemam- 
co," said Agnes, with an arch look — ^which, by the 
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way, I did not half like. What business, I thought, 
has the puppy to flatter, and what business has she 
to look Kke that ? My indignation, however, rose to 
feyer heat when, taking her hand and placing the 
tips of her fingers to his lips, he s«dd — 

" The Senora Derval ! This is indeed a pleasure." 

" I am endowed with a longer memory than you, 
evidently, Don Gomez, for I recognised you the 
instant I came on deck." 

" You flatter me, senora." 

The impertinent puppy ! I thought ; and I was not 
a little pleased when Agnes replied, coolly — 

" Not at all, captain ; it is simply the truth. 
Thomas," she added, to me, " you look surprised." 

" Look surprised !" interrupted Phin. "Bedad, for 
the last five minutes he's been staring like a stuck 

" The explanation is," she continued, not noticing 
Phin's interruption, "that Don Gomez and I are 
old friends — at least, we have met frequently in 
Pemambuco at my uncle's. By the way," she added, 
quickly, " you, Don Gomez, who were on such inti- 
mate terms with hini, and are so continually receiving 
parcels from Pemambuco, must surely have heard 
from him P" 

Thereupon, to my surprise, the dashing, lively 
staff'-officer became seriously grave, replying simply — 

" Truly I have, senora, but " 

" In Heaven's name, what have you heard P" ex- 
claimed the now alarmed girl. 

1.% 
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" Senora, will you permit me ?" he replied, offering 
Agnes his arm, which she took ; and, Ufbing his cap 
as they walked away from Phin and I to another 
part of the deck, " By your leave, senors," he added, 
" a minute or so with the senora." 

How I felt you may guess from what Phin said, 
with a serio-comic grin on his face, and touching my 
shoulder. It was — 

** Don't — ^pray don't, me frind. It's a cannibal 
look that ; faith, I believe you'd like to kill and 
eat him !" 

" I'll tell you what, old boy," I replied, quite 
savagely, " I should like to kick him." 

" Chacun a son gout, my frind ; but what for ? 
It's an awkward thing to talk of kicking a Don, 
although it's only a Brazilian one." 

"What business — confoimd his impudence — ^has 
he to run off with Agnes — ^before my face, too ? By 
Jove ! I feel inclined to kick him !" 

"Kick him!" repeated Phin. "Be the powers, 
but it's a mighty good stroke of business that same 
foot of your's ud have if it took to kicking all the 
lady's A^-frinds and acquaintance." 

" Phin," I replied, nettled at his irony, " you even 
are laughing at me." 

"Bedad, there's not the ghost of a doubt about 
that, me boy; indade, it's the only cure for your 
disease." 

"My disease! Bah! what do you meanP" I 
rejoined, petulantly. 
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" Why," he replied, coolly, " simply that you are 
makiiig an ass of yourself." 

For a moment I felt yet more angry with him, 
but, reason gaining the ascendant, I shook him by 
the hand, saying — 

" By Jove ! Phin, you are right ; the fit, however, 
is over, old boy." 

" May be," he replied ; " but where there^ is so 
much tinder we must look out for the sparks." And 
he was right, as was proved the next minute ; for, 
glancing at Agnes, I exclaimed — 

"In Heaven's name, what can be the subject of 
their conversation? See, Phin, how excited she 
seems. By the Lord Harry, she is fainting !" and 
the next instant I was by the dear girl's side. 

" Agnes ! dear Agnes!" I exclaimed, " what is the 
meaning of this? Has that man dared to insult 

you." 

"What mean you, seiior? This will require an 
explanation," said the captain, fiercely. 

"When and how you please, sir," was my ready 
response. 

Whatever the came of her emotion, it speedily 
subsided, or was suppressed; for, alarmed at the 
possibiKty of a quarrel between us, she said — 

"Don Gomez — Thomas Overhall, forbear both. 
There must be no ill-blood between you. Dear 
Thomas," she added, " Don Gomez has been giving 
me news of firiends in Pemambuco." 

" Indeed. But it is sad, I fear V 
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" It is ; but what it is, my dear friend, I may not 
tell even you. But now I will prepare to go ashore ;" 
so saying, she descended the companion-ladder to 
her cabin, leaving me literally bewildered. 

As for Don Gomez, bowing, and oflfering me his 
hand, he said — 

" The sefiora is right ; there must be no ill-blood 
between us ;" and so courteous was his manner that, 
ashamed of my petulance, I seized the offered hand 
and apologised. 

" Sefior," he replied, with provoking coolness, "it 
is less than nothing ; you were doubtlessly excited ;'* 
80 saying he left me to attend to his official duties. 



CHAPTER XL, 

THE GOVEKNOR's POLITENESS — MY JEALOUSY AND 

AGNES'S SECRET. 

" It's a quare business mtirely, for it's fainting she 
was," mused Phin, aloud, as Gomez walked away. 

" Queer, indeed /" I murmured. 

"The Don," continued Phin, "has put a heavier 
load upon her mind than it will bear." 

" What *s it ? What can it be ?" I replied. 

" One thing is certain," he replied, " arid that is, 
that it is a secret ; and a secret that mustn't be told, 
Turn, is to some people as dangerous as dteam is to a 
boiler without a safety-valve." 

" But what secret can she have that she cannot, 
ought not to tell me P" I replied. 

" Oh, but it's a bit of a conceited c6xcomb we are 
getting," said he, shrugging his shoulders. " Quare 
as it is, it 'd be quarer still if the young lady hadn't 
a leetie secret of her own." 

" You are right, Phin. 1 am a, fool for my pre- 
sumption ; but my love for her makes me unreason- 
able;" 
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" Onraisondble /" he answered, " bedad, it's mid- 
summer madness to take so much upon yourself, 
while all the love, at laist that's talked about, is on 
one side ; for shure I never heard that you were even 
engaged to the young lady." 

" Hush !" I said, for at that moment Agnes came 
on deck. 

" Dear Agnes," I said, taking her hand, " pardon 
me ; but, from your eyes, I see you have been weeping. 
Can I, teU me, aid you ?" 

" Thomas," she replied, pressing my hand warmly, 
" I am grateful ; but, for the present, leave me to 
myself." 

" Then," I said, almost beside myself with jea- 
lousy (and I admit the fact), " you give a confidence 
to this Brazilian captain you refuse to me, your old 
friend." 

For a moment there was a wild fire sparkling in her 
brilliant eyes, and she said, " Mr. Overhall, this is 
ungentlemanly, unmanly ;" but, checking her anger, 
she added, "but I am forgetting myself. Pardon 
me, Thomas, dear Thomas, my grief overcomes me. 
A few days, perhaps, and you shall know all." 

" Dear Thomas!*^ at such a moment that was indeed 
an antidote, " Agnes ! dear Agnes !" I said,\aking 
her hand, " your pardon;" and there was no time for 
more sentiment, for a midshipman announced to us, 
with the captain's compliments, that the boat was 
manned, and ready to take us ashore. 

Wow, when the wind blows inland, as it did then, 
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the boiling and foaming surf renders a landing as diffi- 
cult and dangerous in that settlement as at Madras ; 
and by the time we reached the quay Agnes was 
fairly exhausted; when the young officer who had 
command of the boat, pointing to a well-appointed 
equipage standing on the quay, said — 

" Sefiora, and sefiors, his Excellency the Governor 
has sent his carriage for you/' 

Agnes said, " Thanks, Senor Midshipman ; obUge 
me by carrying to Don Gomez my acknowledgment 
of his kindly courtesy.'* 

" Don Gomez again ! confound Don Gomez !" I 
muttered to myself as I thought. But Agnes, over- 
hearing the words, said, with a smile — 

" Fie ! fie ! what foolish jealousy ! moreover, it is 
ungenerous, unjust. Surely, my dear friend, you will 
admit that it was gentlemanlike, if not even chival- 
rous, for Don Gomez to provide this vehicle for a lady 
whom, at the time, he believed he had never seen, 
or even heard of, save as an unfortunate who had 
escaped from captivity among the savages P" 

" "Well, well, dear Agnes, you are right, doubt- 
lessly, and I am a jealous donkey," I replied. 

" Jeal(m8y indeed," she replied, in a bantering tone; 
" and pray, sir, what right have you to use the word 
'jealous' in connection with me ?" 

"Be the powers, Tinn, but that shot went bang 
into the bull's-eye," said Phin, with a grin. 

" Agnes, Agnes, this is cruel," I said. 

" Nonsense, nonsense, Thomas. Pray do not look 
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80 woe-begone ; you will give me the horrors," she 
replied, with a merry laugh. 

That laugh, however, was, to my astonishment, in- 
stantaneously changed to a look of the intensest agony. 

" Gh-eat Heaven ! " I exclaimed, taking her hand, 
" what is the matter, Agnes ?" 

" See 1 " she said. " Who — ^what are these men ?" 
and she pointed to a gang of some eighty or a 
hundred poor wretches, who, chained two and two, 
and each with a piece of iron secured to his left foot, 
were approaching us. They were, of course, accom- 
panied by a numerous and well-armed guard of 
settlement troops. 

"Galley-slaves — convicts returning from their 
day's toil, and on their way to evening quartei^," 
said I. " But why this agitation, Agnes ? Surely 
you are in no danger P" 

" Danger ! No, no, I do not fear that ; but do 
not ask me, Thomas. Prdy," she added, "ask the 
coachman to draw up on one side, that we may see 
them pass." 

It seemed to me a queer request. However, I 
complied, greatly to the satisfaction of the com- 
mander of the convict guard, who, in return for our 
courtesy, as he took it to be, gallantly saluted the 
lady as he passed the carriage. 

"Horrible ! horrible ! " exclaimed Agnes, pensively, 
and scanning the features of the miserable men as 
they passed before us, almost in what soldiers call 
review order. 
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" Be the powers, but they are dirty scrapings of 
hmnanity/' said Phin. 

The gang, however, having passed, Agnes threw 
herself backwards in the carriage, and so remained, 
in deep thought and without uttering a word, until 
we reached the Government house. 

TTpon alighting we were received by the major- 
domo, who had orders to conduct us to our respective 
apartments. 

" Be the powers, Tum," said Phin, as, much later 
in the evening, we were sipping the Governor's wine 
in the handsomely-furnished sitting-room appro- 
priated to our joint use, " these are dacent lodgings 
for a colony. I wonder what his Excellency's like. 
If that Don Gomez is a chip of the old block, I take 
it he's a smart old fellow." 

" Talk of a certain personage, you know, Phin, and 
he is sure to appear; so, as I have had rather more 
than enough to-day of this Gomez, pray don't men- 
tion his name again." 

" Bedad, Tum, your caution has come a day after 
the fair," whispered Phin, as at that moment a 
servant announced the name of the Captain Don 
Gomez. 

This visit, however, proved to be an act of simple 
courtesy — in the first instance, namely, to see for 
himself that we had been lodged according to his 
instructions ; secondly, to convey to us an invita- 
tion to dine the next day witii his Excellency the 
Governor. 
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That dinner went off without any incident worthy 
of note, excepting that Don Gomez seemed to be 
upon much more confidential terms with Agnes than 
was pleasing to me ; but more of this anon. The 
Governor was a fine hale old man of some sixty 
years of age,, military in gait and manner, but kind, 
courteous, and gentlemanlike. He also, much to my 
surprise and not a little to my vexation, seemed to 
have established a mysterious confidence with Agnes. 
Nevertheless, the evening passed off agreeably; as 
indeed did many other evenings. In common fair- 
ness, however, to Don Gomez, whom I find I have 
somewhat ungenerously gone out of my way to sneer 
at, let me add that, before we had resided at the 
Governor's house an entire week, I really began to 
like him, or, in plainer terms, I was less jealous of him. 
An incident, however, aroused my old jealousy. Thus 
it happened. One day — I think it was the first of 
the second week of our stay with the Governor — Phin 
and I, tired of strolling about the extensive grounds 
of the mansion, entered one of the summer-houses to 
while away the two hours before dinner with our 
cheroots, and to speculate as to the possibility of a 
ship, which had that morning been signalled off the 
coast, being bound for California. 

Scarcely, however, had we lighted our cheroots, 
when we heard the sounds of footsteps. Well, there 
was nothing to surprise us so far ; but immediately 
after we heard the voices of a man and woman — 
namely, of Don. Gomft'L ^-aA A^nes — in earnest con- 
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versation, and at once I became devoured by what 
you may call a jealous, or at least an impertinent, 
curiosity. 

" Faith, it's a pretty trysting place ; isn't it, Tum ? " 
said my companion. 

"Hush! Phin'; listen!" 

We did more ; we looked through a chink in the 
woodwork. One fact, at all events, was gratifying 
to me ; their attitudes were not those of lovers, or, if 
so, it was of lovers quarrelling. Their conversation 
I could catch only by bits and snatches. What sur- 
prised me most was that Agnes seemed to be address- 
ing Gomez in a tone of earnest supplication — for her 
hands were clasped together — while the aide-de-camp 
replied in simple monosyllables, and shaking his head. 
As I have said, I could only catch a word here or 
there ; for she had been speaking in a low key. Sud- 
denly, however, as if excited by some sudden thought, 
she raised her voice — 

'* As you are a Christian man, and for the love of 
Heaven, aid me in this .'" 

"It is impossible, sefiora," replied the aide-de- 
camp. 

"Nay, nay, it is not; fate. itself is in our favour, 
with your help. You said but now that the ship 
signalled this morning is English. What better 
opportunity could offer?" Here she lowered her 
voice so that I could not catch another word. 

Whatever was the object of her supplication, the 
aide-de-camp did but shake his head mournfully. 
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Again and again she seemed to enforce her prayer, 
but with the same result, till at length she fell on her 
knees before him. 

The sight made me almost wild, and I should 
have rushed forth had not Phin hejd me firmly by 
the arm. 

For minutes she remained in that debasing atti- 
tude, but with what result I could not make out, for 
Don Gomez kindly lifted her upon her feet, and they 
walked together towards the house. 

" What can be the meaning of all this mystery ?" 
I cried, in a state of mind bordering upon dis- 
traction. 

"Faith," replied Phin, equally puzzled, and 
scratching the back of his head, "it bangs Banagher, 
and bates the masles. It's the quarest of complaints 
the young lady has." 

" I will question her again. I must and will find 
out the meaning," said I. 

" Then you'll just be making an ass of yourself 
again. Turn ; for she has told you she can't and won't 
tell you ; and remimber — 

* If a woman will, she will, you may depend on't. 
But if she won't, she won*t, and there's an end on*t.' 

Have patience, me frind, it'll aU come square 
in the end ; nay, maybe you'll make out a signal or 
two at dinner." 



CHAPTER XLI. 



THE DINNER AT THE GOVERNOR'S — THE LORD 
BALLYOORAN — A SURPRISE. 



With what anxiety I awaited the dinner hour! 
Surely, I thought, from word or gesture, I shall 
make out some clue to this mystery. But no ; not a 
ripple upon that placid countenance gave a token of 
the storm which had so recently disturbed it. As 
for Phin, I believe he was more puzzled than me ; 
for, having, as far as he could, to keep within the 
bounds of politeness, alternately stared at Agnes and 
Don Gomez, as he afterwards told me, "he could 
only bring his thoughts to an anchor by fidgeting 
his fingers about his hair and whiskers ; " or, to use 
his own words literally, " Bedad, thin, it's the divil's 
own divilment, it is; and I could only bring me brains 
to quiet anchor, after the puzzling they had had, by 
scratching me head." 

During dinner the Governor had, from some cause 
or other (afterwards I heard that there had been a 
slight tmeute among the convicts), not been in his 
usual high spirits. A letter, however, which was 
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brought to him, and which he left the table to 
peruse, seemed to revive the hospitable old gentle- 
man. " Sefiora, sefiors," he said, filling a glass with 
Madeira, " I congratulate you. I drink hon voyage; 
for now you will, I hope, have a chance of leaving 
this duU hole." 

Of course we literally stared with astonishment 
and anxiety to know what was coming. 

" This," he continued, holding up the epistle he 
had just perused, "is a letter from the owner and 
captain of the vessel that was signalled in the offing 
this morning. It is now snug in the harbour, and 
her owner, a noble Englishman, who is boimd on a 
pleasure trip to Califomia, desires my permission to 
refit." 

" A permission you will readily grant, General," 
said Don Gomez. 

" Without doubt. Moreover, I shall expect to see 
his lordship at my table to-morrow." 

" May I ask. General, the name of the yacht ?" 
said Agnes. 

"Yes, sefiora," replied the General. Then he 
repeated slowly, after the fashion of foreigners read- 
ing English — " The Agnes Dervall." 

Here was another puzzle, and one too which this 
time caused Phin, Agnes, and myself to stare at 
each other with an astonishment depicted upon our 
faces that, I believed, alarmed the Governor. 

" Holy Mother !" he exclaimed, " what is there in 
the name that can have alarmed you P" 
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" Bedad, Giniral, begging your Excellency's par- 
don, but the ghost of me first ancestor would not 
have astonished me more. The ' Agnes Dervall !' " 
he repeated. ^' To say the laste, somebody has taken 
a divil of a liberty V* 

I quite agreed with the latter portion of Phin's 
speech ; but I could say nothing more than — 

" It is extraordinary." 

" Singular, indeed,'* said Agnes, musing. But all 
these expressions of surprise only the more be- 
wildered the Governor, who, too well bred to 
be hasty in questioning us, could only stare in- 
quiringly at his nephew, who, by way of expla- 
nation, said — 

" It is. General, the name of the sefiora, which, by 
the way, must have slipped your memory, since I 
mentioned it to your Excellency." 

" Ah ! yes, yes — ^true, true ; but still I can see 
nothing even in that but a coincidence — ^nothing, 
nothing at all to alarm our guests." 

*' Except," continued the nephew, " that it is not 
a common name, and is therefore remarkable that a 
vessel bearing it should put into this very port while 
the lady herself is here, and that too under such 
singular circumstances." 

As the captain emphasized the last two words, they 
bore more than ordinary significance ; and I could 
see, or believed I could see, Agnes wince. 

" You have not told us yet the title of the English 
nobleman who owns the yacht, General," said Agnes, 
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quietly: ''the knowledge of tliat miglit perhaps 
enlighten us." 

" No, no, that is true — ^that is true ; but I will," 
replied the General ; and again taking up the letter 
he read aloud — 

" The Viscount Baltcoran." 

At this I was but more bewildered. That title I 
remembered as the one to which Phin had a real or 
imaginary claim. " But why, in Heaven's name,*' 
I muttered^ *' should this lord have named his yacht 
after Agnes ?" Still more extraordinary to me was 
the smile of satisfaction with which Agnes heard the 
name. To her it seemed — at least so I thought — 
the key to the coincidence of the yacht bearing her 
name. As for Phin, he literally left his chair per 
saltuniy and, bringing down his fist with no slight 
noise upon the table, exclaimed — 

" Bedad, but it is an impostor it is ! The lord / 
left behind me, because he wouldn't kape me — the 
ondutiful relation — ^was ould, gouty, and not a thrifle 
quare in his head ; and it isn't the like of him that 'd 
be gallivanting about owcivilized coimtries like this 
in a salt-water band-box of a yacht." 

"Probably, Mr. O'Malley," said Agnes, "the 
nobleman who is now in the harbour may have 
succeeded the old lord during your absence &om 
England." 

" Bedad, thin, it 'd be like his impudence ; for 
it's meseK's the successor, barring the old lord's 
alive." 
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In the midst of all this the General sat quietly 
gaadng £rom one to the other of us, as bewildered as 
myself. 

*^ Strange, though, very strange ; quite a romance !'' 
he muttered ; adding, '* The sefior had the honour^ 
then, to be rekted to this English lord r 

** Honour P Be the powers, GKneral, saving your 
presence, the boot is on t'other foot ! The thafe 
claims the honour of being related to me ; for hasn't 
he been stealing me title behind me back P" 

" Strange, strange, very strange ; quite a romance I** 
again muttered the General. " Two people of the 
sftDie family claiming the same title— -quite a romance, 
quite ! Odd, though, the belligerents should meet 
in a convict colony, so many thousands of miles from 
their own homes. So far so good; a romance is 
agreeable at all times. But," he added, seriously, 
looking at Phin, ^'I trust to your honour not to 
make it a tragedy.^' 

Phin bowed ; and the Governor added, " But, out 
of respect to the flag of England, I am bound to show 
courtesy to one of her noblemen ; and that such is his 
rank, young sir, I am in no position to doubt." 

To this there could be no reply, so Phin did but 
bow at the time ; afterwards, however, when together 
in our own sitting-room, he said — 

" Officially, me dear Turn, no doubt the fine old 
boy was right ; and I must have been an ass to have 
dreamt for an instant that he would have permitted 
a whole dictionary of words from the mouth of a 
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^ wandering merchant^seaman to weigh in tHe scale 
. against one with a great big handle to his name, and 
a yacht of his own." 

" It rejoices me that you have returned to your 
senses, Phin/* I replied; for, having but a weak 
belief in his chances of making good his claim to the 
title, I thought his behaviour at the Governor's table 
in very bad taste. 

" But perhaps I have never lost me senses, Tum ; 
and look you, me dear boy," he replied, fiercely, 
" although, to oblige his Excellency, I have promised 
not to quarrel with the man, and, as a gentleman, 
shall of course keep me word, I repeat, he t^ an im- 
postor ; and the divil take me if I can be friendly 
with a feUow who is walking about wearing me own 
proper title, and, mayhap, with me own money in 
his pocket. But," he added, " I am talking of me 
own afiairs. Don't you want to know who this new 
lord is P At all ivints, he seems mixed up with Miss 
Dervall. Faith, Tum, and wasn't it yourself that 
looked daggers when you saw by her smile, when the 
Governor named Lord Balycoran as the owner of the 
yacht, that she then understood full well why that 
same salt-water bandbox had been named after 
her?" 

" Ah, you noticed that^ Phin, did you P" I answered, 
quickly. 

"Ah, Tum, me boy, is it me own eyes you'd 
be doubting, and knowing you both inside and 
out as well as I do P" 
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" In the name of Heaven, then, who is this Lord 
Balycoran ?" I said. 

"Bedad, but that's what meself would like to 
know, just to prove him an impostor. But," he 
added, "mayhap Miss Agnes can tell you. Why 
didn't you ask her when you were so cosy-like 
together in the saloon after dinner P" 

" To be candid, Phin," I replied, bitterly, " I did." 

" And what did she say P" 

"Nothing; that is, she asked me how it was 
possible she should know." 

" Bedad, you didn't make much out of that answer^ 
Turn." 

" No, nothing — ^less than nothing." 

"And did you ask about the meeting in the 
grounds, when she went on her knees to the aide-de- 
camp P" 

" No, I dared not. I feared being overheard." 

" And it's lucky for you too, Tum ; for, bedad, if I 
don't mistake her, she would have snubbed you. 
Nevertheless, take my word for it, like iron from the 
fire, she will come out pure in deed and motive. 
^ ' She has some good reason for this mystery, whatever 
may be the result." 

" Bless you for that, Phin 1 I will endeavour to 
believe it," said I ; for, jealous, agonized at all this 
mystery, I could not, would not doubt her. 



CHAPTER XUI. 

WE DINE WITH THE GOVERNOR, AND MEET LORD 
BALYCORAN — ^ANOTHER SURPRISE. 

As the reader has seen, the Goyemor received us, not 
only courteously, but with a kindness bordering upon 
affection. This was due perhaps more to sympathy 
with our misfortunes than to our personal merits ; 
but then the General was a lover of romance, and we 
had an adventurous story attached to us. 

The reception, however, of the Lord Balycoran 
was evidently to be on a different scale — an ovation, 
of course, to rank. Well, perhaps there was nothing 
much to wonder at in that; for you see in those 
regions it is not often that Governors catch real live 
European noblemen. 

Early in the morning there was a great bustle 
among the servants and slaves ; and the latter were 
numerous both within and without the house. 
Cooks and scullery people were busy. Menials, 
who had donned their state liveries, were running 
against each other. Even the Governor and his 
aide-de-camp 'west© attired in their state uniforms, 
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which, like those of the ofiicers of most South Ame- 
rican goYermnents, were gorgeous in the extreme. 

About midday^ the time his lordship was ex- 
pectedy the servants were drawn up on either side 
of the courtyard, into which, by the way, our 
sitting-room looked. 

"Bedad," cried Phin, "it's the cockneys* Lord 
Mayor's day out here upon a cruise, barring the 
men in armour." 

Shortly afterwards four liveried outriders entered 
the courtyard, followed by the Governor's coach, in 
which were seated Captain Gomez and a gentleman 
in plain clothes ; but of the latter's face or features 
we could not catch a glimpse. 

"Bedad," said Phin, " it's a rale shame and 
vexation to look; we couldn't see the fellow's phis'og., 
dirty impostor that he is !" 

"Don't be impatient, Phin: it'U not be long 
before we have the honour, you may take your oath 
of that ;" and my prediction proved true, for in less 
than a couple of hours the figged-out and belaced 
aide-de-camp made his appearance. 

" Senors," said he, " his Excellency, having the 
honour to receive a British nobleman, desires that 
you, his lordship's feUow-countrymen, should pay 
your respects, or, at all events, be introduced to 
him." 

" Is it to an impostor you'd wish Phin O'Malley 
to pay his respects ?" began Phin, indignantly ; but 
the aide-de-camp, cutting him short, said^ cour- 
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teously, " Sefior, his Excellency would regard sucli 
a mark of attention to his noble guest as a compli- 
ment paid to himself." 

" Bad luck to it, then ! if the Governor takes it so 
much to heart, it isn't ourselves that can help it.'* 

"We cannot do otherwise than obey his Excel- 
lency's commands," said I. 

Whereupon the captain bowed and left the room ; 
and even Phin could but vent his indignation in 
a kind of muffled growl, as we passed on our way to 
the reception-roonL 

As we entered, the Governor was in close con- 
versation with two of his officers upon some impor- 
tant public business ; while the lord, to our great 
astonishment, was engaged in converse with Agnes, 
with whom, by the way, he seemed to be on terms of 
intimacy. 

" Who, in the name of Heaven, can this man be ?" 
I muttered ; for even then we could not see his face. 

The Governor, however, having concluded his 
audience with his subordinates, addressing the noble- 
man, said — 

" My Lord Balycoran, the sefiors, your countrymen, 
are desirous of payingtheir respects to your lordship ;" 
whereupon his lordship turned towards us, and 

The secret was out ! 

My black beast — George Batley ! 

" Bedad, / am right. It's not only an impostor 
he is, but a dirty blackguard to boot !" 

" Scoundrel I rascal !" I said. 
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** Sefiors ! sefiors !" exclaimed both Governor and 
aide-de-camp, placing their hands upon their sword- 
hilts. 

"Truly a very courteous mode of paying your 
?respects, gentlemen," sneered the rogue. Then, 
turning to the Governor, he added: "I trust, to 
oblige me, your Excellency will pardon this escapades- 
it is, at least, unfortunate that it should have hap- 
pened in this presence." 

*' So far it's right you are ; and I beg his Excel- 
lency's pardon for my share of the misbehaviour. 
Nevertheless, before his Excellency the Governor I 
must denoimce you as an impostor, in having usurped 
a name and title that are mine alone. Further, I 
denoimce you as a rascal, for having intrigued with 
savages to encompass our death, and, failing in that, 
having basely taken our boat and left us in captivity." 

"These are serious charges, my lord," said the 
Governor, solemnly. 

" I, General," said I, " vouch for the truth of 
my friend's statement of that bad man^s behaviour 
vsrhile with the savages ; and that lady," I said, 
turning towards Agnes, "can vouch for both our 
assertions." 

The Governor turned towards her. But guess my 
astonishment, my horror, when, with panting bosom 
and her eyes running with tears, she replied — 

" Senor Governor, I can vouch for nothing, save 
that Lord Balycoran is not an i&postor in having 
assumed the title he bears. Being my r^ls^^^^Y 
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haye many years known that he stood next in 
succession to the last viscount, and that in place 
of his mother, who was the heiress, and, had she 
lived, would have been viscountess in her own right." 

" Och, be the powers, then, is it draming I have 
been P" cried Phin. 

"Not quite bo/' replied Agnes; "for, while the 
present viscount remains childless, t/ou are heir- 
presumptive. Is not this so, my lord ?'* she added, 
turning to the peer. 

" I know but little of Mr. O'Malley's affairs, nor 
do I desire to know more," he replied, adding: 
" Now, Excellency, since the grave charge of being 
an impostor has been disproved, you may judge of 
the truth of the others." 

"The proof, my lord, that you are a nobleman 
is none that you are a gentleman," replied the 
Governor, coolly. 

" In what way am I to understand your Excel- 
lency's last remarks P" asked my Black Beast. 

" In whatever way your lordship pleases," replied 
the Governor, adding, " Let me say, I only regret 
that, while the grave charges of these gentlemen 
remain unrebutted, it will be utterly impossible for 
me to desire your lordship's society." 

" I take your Excellency's hint," he replied, fiercely, 
" and shall know how to punish the insolence that 
led to its being offered. I will take my leave of your 
Excellency," and* bowing, his lordship withdrew 
from the room, much to our satisfaction, but greatly 
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to the yexatioii of the household^ the result of whose 
great efforts reminded me of that yaliant sovereign 
of France, who— 

'* With twenty thoasuid men, 
Marched up the hilly and then, marched down again." 

'' Bedad, but that was being sent off with a flea in 
his ear !" said Phin. 

" Sefiors/* said the Governor, " that lord is a bad 
man, very — ^very ; and you have placed me under an 
obligation by denouncing him. But," he added, 
"the scene has been as if out of a romance ; and I 
only hope, young sefior, you'll turn out to be the 
real lord after all.'* 

" Faith, Excellency," replied Phin, " it's exactly 
me own wish and me intention too, barring me claim 
isn't good." 

I could have laughed at any other time, but just 
then I was in no laughing mood ; for, although the 
rogue's defeat had proved a victory to Phin and me, 
to Agnes, I could see, it was a defeat ; for, retiring 
to a bay-window for a few minutes, her eyes suffused 
with tears, she wrung her hands as if in absolute 
agony. 

What could be the meaning of all this P — what 
her association with him? He, too, whom she, 
albeit her own relative, abhorred while we were in 
captivity for his base treachery. " 

Still more mysterious, her face suddenly lij^ss^^ 
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up with smiles^ as if some happy idea or hope had 
burst through the clouds of her despair ; and during 
the rest of the day she was almost merry, except 
when she had an opportunity of a kind of an aside 
conversation with the aide-de-camp; then the ex- 
pression upon her face was one of earnestness — ^indeed, 
very painful earnestness. 

" DonH, Turn, danH. It*s narvous you're making 
me/' whispered Phin in my ear. " You look as if 
you'd like to cut the poor captain'^ throat, you do." 

" And, by Jove I so I should, if the coxcomb would 
only give me the opportunity of picking a quarrel 
with him," was my fierce reply. 

" Coxcomb !" he again whispered ; "and did nature 
iver invint a lover who didnH call his rival a cox- 
comb P" 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

THE CONVICT GANG A IdYSTERY SOLVED. 

So for two more days was my mind pricked by the 
thorns of curiosity and jealousy ; for, ever silent to me 
on the riddle I was burning to solve, the intimacy of 
Agnes with Captain Gomez increased, or, at all events 
I thought so, for the two were more than ever together ; 
and for those two days we neither heard nor saw 
more of Lord Balycoran. 

On the morning of the third Phin had suggested a 
visit to the head-quarters of the convict establish- 
ment ; and as we passed through the courtyard of the 
Government House we were once more startled by 
the appearance of — My Black Beast. 

He was just entering the official portion of the 
mansion, and so but for a single moment set eyes 
upon us ; that moment, however, was all-sufficient 
to exhibit to us an intense hatred flashing in 
them. 

"Whew I" whistled Phin; "since that shark's 
floated to the top again, there must be more mischief 
brewiixg." 
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" You are right, Phin," said I ; "so I vote we 
postpone our visit to the convicts until after the 
rascal has had his audience; for mayhap we may 
fish out something." 

Accordingly we returned to our apartment to 
watch for his lordship's departure. 

" Bedad, there he goes," exclaimed Phin, about an 
hour afterwards, " and, by the look of him, with a 
big flea in his ear.'^ And truly, to judge by his 
countenance, the peer was dejected enough. 

"It's little we'll find out now,*' said Phin--"bai'. 
ring he has offended the Gineral, and then we'll 
get the whole budget." 

" Hush ! here comes the fine old feUow^ and not 
looking very pleasant either." 

This was said as we were once more crossing the 
courtyard. 

" By our Lady, senor,"8aid the General, courteously 
bowing, " but you Englishmen have strange notions 
of honour in the discharge of official duties." 

Phin gave me a comical look, as much as to say, 
" It's coming out now." 

"Senor Excellency, I trust that neither Mr. 
O'MaUey nor I have given you offence." 

"No, no, seiior, certainly not; but thai lord- 
rascal you call him, and verily I believe he is one- 
has had the audacity to offer me — yes,/, the Governor 
of this settlement, the representative of his Imperial 
Majesty of the Brazils — a bribe." And the General 
uttered the last word a^ if it were choking him. 
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"-4 bribe P* we exclaimed, feigning, by the way, 
a tone of indignation we did not quite feel at the 
enormity of the offence. 

"Truly so, senors — a large bribe— if I would 
permit one of the convicts intrusted to my charge to 
escape in the night to his yacht." 

"An English lord coming out to fish in these 
waters for convicts ! Faith, it's mighty pretty of 
him !" said Phin, with astonishment. 

" What can be his object ? Who can this convict be 
in whom he takes so great an interest ?" I muttered. 

" That, senor, is beyond my comprehension,^' re- 
plied the Governor ; adding, " but that his lordship 
has set his mind upon securing the escape of this 
convict is certain. Hence I am now about visiting 
the establishment personally, in order to render any 
attempts he may make to effect this object abortive." 

" Excellency," said I, " we are even now on our 
way to visit the establishment." 

" Then," replied the General, " perhaps the senors 
will accept seats in my carriage," pointing to the 
vehicle which had been so tardy in coming for him 
that, in his impatience, he had set out to meet it. 

This offer we readily accepted ; but, upon entering 
Ihe vehicle, we were surprised at not finding his 
aide-de-camp already seated. 

" Ah !" said the General, " I see you are surprised 
at the absence of my aide-de-camp nephew." 

" You certainly have divined the current of our 
thoughts, General/' said I. 
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*' Bedad^ but it is not surprising at all that we 
ahould be surprised; for, begging your pardon, 
Gineral, isn^t it like the Siamese twins we have 
found you, barring when you have been apart ?'* 

" Young men will be young men, as ^ou surely 
know,'' repUed his ExceUency, sententiously ; " and 
doubtless he finds the society of the bright-eyed 
English sefiorita preferable to mine. ISot has he 
forgotten his duty, for he knew nothing of my 
present visit.'' 

Then it teas as I suspected. Agnes was with the 
Captain Gomez ; and upon this I brooded, I believe 
uncourteously, without speaking a single word until 
we reached the gates of the great yard of the 
head-quarters of the convict establishment. As we 
alighted, the guard gave the salute due to a general 
officer. 

« Bedad," said Phin, appropriating the honoiir, 
" at all ivints they know how to receive m like officers 
and gintlemin. Poor divils," he continued, as we 
came in sight of the many different chained gangs, 
"but I'd give a year's pay to give 'em a week's 
relief from this." At this moment one of the 
leading officials saluted the Governor. 

" Senor Captain," said the General, " I desire to 
see No. 650." 

" Si, senor,'"' was the reply, as the officer led us 
through a side gate which led into another depart- 
ment of the yard. 

" He wants alx hundred and fifty of 'em," whis- 
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pered Phin. " Bedad, it's a dacent batch to take at 
a single pull/' 

" Pshaw, Phin, joking is out of place here : the 
number 650 represents the number of the poor 
creature his Excellency desires to see," 

" Faith, and it's yourself also. Turn, that is anxious 
to see the poor crature, if it is only to find out 
who it is your ould inimy takes such an interest 
in." 

" Maybe you are right, Phin," I replied ; but 
guess my astonishment that moment, as, turning an 
angle of the building, we saw Agnes and Captain 
Gomez at a little distance, apparently watching the 
approach of a chained gang of convicts. 

"Faith, Tum," said Phin, as I started at the 
sight, " it's narvous you'll make me again, if you 
look like that at the captain, just as if it was his 
fault that the lady wanted him to show her over the 
yards." 

" Pshaw !" I replied, indignantly, " there is more 
— ^much more in this than meets the eye." 

"No. 650 is in yonder gang, Excellency," said 
the officer to the Governor, pointing to a par 
ticular body. 

" Then bring them to a halt, captain," was the 
reply ; and almost inamediately the gang of imhappy 
men were halted, and "dressed," to imdergo the 
Governor's scrutiny. 

" No. 650," said the Governor, sternly, evidently 
fearing the required convict was non est. 
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" No. 650 to the front !" cried the officer in 
command. 

Then, amidst a dead silence, No. 650, chained 
to, I presume, No. 651, hobbled forward. I 
say hobbled, for he was a weak, decrepit old man, 
upon whose venerable head, as fine writers would 
say, the snows of seventy summers must have 
fallen. Unlike the rest of the convicts, who had 
belonged to a very difierent class of society, and 
whose habits had brazened them with an eflfrontery 
that made them careless who they looked full in the 
face, the old man dropped his head almost on his 
breast, in conscious shame at his degraded position. 
At this moment Agnes and the aide-de-camp ap- 
proached to within a few yards of where we Were 
standing. 

" Heavens ! Phin,*' I exclaimed, " see with what 
terrible interest she is regarding the old man." 

" No. 650, hold up your head," said the Governor. 

The poor creature complied ; and, beholding his 
features, I staggered backwards. 

But guess the astonishment of all but the aide-, 
de-camp and the Governor when Agnes, who had 
hitherto controlled her emotion, rushed forward 
and fell upon the old man's neck, weeping most 
bitterly. 

" Beloved Agnes, is it thus we meet once more ? 
Would that I had died ere you had seen me here ! 
Alas ! Heaven has no mercy for one so degraded." 

" Senora," said the aide-de-camp, endeavouring 
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to disengage her from her unde-r-for it was, indeed, 
Sir George Batley — " this must not be. I cautioned 
you — I knew it was more than you could bear." 

" Desist, seiior," she exclaimed, and, clasping the 
old man still more warmly, *^ dear imcle," she added, 
amidst her sobbing, " would indeed we had both died 
ere such a moment should have arrived ! But hope, 
hope on. Pardon is not impossible. I myself will 
sue for it at the feet of the Emperor of the Brazils 
himself." 

" Sefiora," said thiB Governor, gravely, but kindly, 
** hold out no such hope : it is impossible." 

"Dear, dear niece," said the old *man, "his Ex- 
cellency is right. I deserve all ; it is better that I 
should die here — ^far better that I should have died 
long since." 

" No, no, uncle — hope on, hope on, I entreat," she 
exclaimed, herself in bitter despair. 

" Sefiora," said the Governor, " there is no hope ; 
this scene must have an ending — better fai* for all it 
should;" and he gave the command for the con- 
tinuing the march of the convicts to their quarters 
for the night. 

" No ! no !" she exclaimed, wringing her hands 
almost frantically — "but a few minutes longer!" 

"Dear Agnes," I said, now going towards her, 
" pardon me— be advised." 

Before, however, she could reply, the imhappy 
convict fell to the ground, dragging with him his 
fellow-prisoner. 
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" Uncle, uncle, dear uncle/' cried Agnes, falling 
on her knee, and lifting the old man's head, 
" speak 1" 

" Alas, seiiora/' said the surgeon of the gang, " it 
is impossible. The shock of your meeting has been 
too great. He is dead." 

" Dead ! dead I" she exclaimed, in incredulous be- 
wilderment; "and I have killed him!" and she 
swooned. 

It would be too painful to continue the description 
of the scene that followed ; sufficient that she was 
at once removed in the Governor's carriage to 
Government House, 



A 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

AN ATTACK UPON THE CONVICT QUARTERS — 

CONCLUSION. 

By the time we reached Govemment House Agnes 
had revived. Revived — yes — ^but to a fuller com- 
prehension of the calamity and disgrace (for in no 
less a degree would worldlings regard even a blood 
connection with a convict) that had overtaken her, 
that the naturally kind-hearted Governor, observing 
her spiritless and careworn countenance, begged we 
would spend the evening in his drawing-room, " in 
order," as he said, " that the sefiora might drown 
her grief in the chit-chat of a mixed company.'* 

"Bedad !" whispered Phin to me, " the ould gin- 
tleman 's a darlint, with a heart that cares for another 
— a broth of an ould boy. Shure it's a mistake, and 
it's an Irishman he is." 

The Governor was right ; for though, in truth, a 
sad and gloomy evening, compared with those we 
had hitherto spent beneath the same hospitable roof, 
the spirits of Agnes revived, at least in a degree 
— Le,f enough for her to talk upon tha owa ^v&Jy^^* 
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"Excellency and Senor Captain," slie said, ad- 
dressing the Governor and his nephew, " you were 
kind, very kind ; and deeply grateful do I feel that 
you gave me the opportunity of seeing and speaking 
to my dear uncle before his most cruel death." 

" Nay, senora," replied the old gentleman ; " we 
could not do otherwise: we did but gratify you 
without betraying our duty to our Government and 
sovereign ; more we could not do." 

" Merciful Providence !" she exclaimed, musingly ; 
" to find my uncle here, a slave — a convict !" 

** Shure, thin, Miss Dervall, it must be cniel to 
one's feelings to find one's own imcle in such hard 
case, and he, too, a British baronet, and the father 
(impostor, bedad, though he is ; for it's meself 's the 
rale peer) of a British lord ; but thin, for your own 
sweet sake, you mustn't take it to heart." 

"Agnes," I said, taking her hand — for I was 
sitting by her side — " will you pardon me for my 
doubts of you ? I see it all now, and the most cruel 
position in which you were placed." . 

"Dear Thomas," she replied, "this is at least 
some consolation. You now know tne in my own 
true light: could I — could you — under the same 
circumstances, have acted otherwise ?" 

" Dear girl," I replied, passionately, " I feel ter- 
ribly humbled. You have, indeed, acted nobly." 

" Nobly," cried Phin. " Bedad ! if there were a 
peerage for women, granted for their own merits, it's a 
duchess slie'd loe m ^<e> W\x^\sv^ of ^xl eye. But," 
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he added, miscliievously, to me in a whisper, "shall i 
make her a viscoimtess, Tum, whin I get me rights ?" 

"Pshaw!'' I replied. And, turning to Agnes, 
" Pardon me, dear Agnes," said I, " for my unjust 
suspicions." 

" Pardon mey Thomas," she replied, " for the pain 
I unwillingly caused you. It is a consolation, how- 
ever, that, bad as has been the result, you now know 
my secret, and also the reason of my intimacy with 
my bad cousin George.^' 

" Enough, Agnes, enough : let us, at least for a 
time, forget the hateful subject." 

" But first," she replied, " listen to me ; for what I 
am about to tell you is known to all here but yourself 
and Mr. O'Malley. Sir George," she continued, "as 
you know, committed a forgery in England. To 
avoid the penalty of his crime, he fled to Pernambuco, 
where for a time he lived under the assumed name of 
Mendoza ; but even there justice reached him, for, 
as the forged bills had been given to a house which 
had a branch house in Pernambuco, the crime 
came within the cognizance of the Brazilian law. 
He was arrested, tried, and sent for life to this 
colony. But," she said, "whatever my imde's 
crimes, he is now before the great Judge of all." 

At the last words all present bowed, and she 
continued — 

" Thus not only can you comprehend my conduct 
with regard to my imcle, of whose fate he had 
informed me, but also the scene in the gaidai^'w^ 
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the Senor Captain, whose interest I was inces- 
santly endeavouring to obtain to aid Sir George's 
escape." 

" Ah, se&ora, that was bad, very bad ; and, had 
you been a man, I should have had you shot for 
tampering with an officer and his duty to his sove- 
reign ; but, dear, bless me ! although it would have 
been an injury to the officers of the settlement, it was 
quite right — at least, very wrong to tamper with a 
Government officer, but still natural on your part. 
Bless me !" he added in an imdertone, and looking 
at Agnes admiringly, " quite a romance — at least, a 
good subject for one.'^ 

"A romance^ Giniral!'^ exclaimed Phin. "Begging 
your Excellency's pardon, it bates a romance into 
fits : as the Yankees say, * It^s the rale grit, and no 
sham.' " 

" Does the senor now wish to provoke the duello ?" 
asked the aide-de-camp, with a good-tempered 
smile. 

"Sefior Capitaine," I replied, but nevertheless 
biting my Hps with vexation, " I feel covered with 
shame at my folly ; but you will pardon a rough 
sailor for his rudeness.^' 

"Not so, senor," he replied, courteously: "you 
can scarcely be blamed ; you did but rely upon your 
eyes and your ears." 

"Faith,'^ said Phin, "barring the lady's own 
sweet presence, it's rotten reeds they are to rely 
upon when a woman 's in the case." 
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Thus talking, we had remained in the drawing- 
room till a much later hour than was usual in the 
Governor's well-ordered establishment. We were, 
however, just about seeking our separate sleeping- 
chambers when the booming of a heavy gun through 
the still night seemed to shake the very house. 

We started : the Governor and his aide-de-camp 
instantly arose from their seats. 

" It is the alarm-gun. General : there is a rising 
among the convicts," said the captain. 

" You are right, nephew : boot and saddle ;" and 
the captain left to order the horses. 

"Will you permit us to join you as volunteers. 
General ?" asked Phin and I, almost simultaneously. 

"Thanks, sefiors; thanks. There is no time to 
be lost : follow me to the stables." 

We arose on the instant ; but Agnes, now quite 
aroused from her despondency, seized me by the 
hand, saying, "Thomas, dear Thomas, why place 
yourself xmnecessarily in peril ? Surely the settle- 
ment troops will be all-sufficient ?" 

" Nay, nay, Agnes. Pray do not detain me : our 
kind host's life itself will shortly be in peril ;" and so 
I disengaged myself. 

" Bedad, thin," said Phin, as he followed me, "it's 
herself that's a heroine, and she wants to make 
cowards of us, Tum. It^s the half a dozen of such 
cattle Pd like to clap my eyes on that I couldn't 
lick into small splints." 

Arrived at the stables, four horses were speedily 
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equipped with holster pistols — ^Phin and I were 
provided with sabres — and all four, the General and 
his aide-de-camp leading the van, were at full 
gallop towards the convict yard. On the road, 
when within about a mile of the yard, our progress 
was stayed by a moimted officer belonging to the 
convict guard. 

We drew rein. 

" In a sentence, Lieutenant," asked the General, 
" have the convicts the mastery P" 

"No, General.'^ 

" Then why the alarm-gun ?" 

" General, the crew of a ship in the roads have 
landed, and attacked the night quarters, with the 
object, we believe, of freeing the convicts." 

" The name of the ship, Lieutenant ?" 

" We do not know, General." 

"Then I will inform you. It is the 'Agnes 
Dervall,' commanded by Lord Balycoran. But, 
gentlemen," he added, turning to Phin and I, " you 
are both interested in this." 

Then, as we put spurs to our animals, Phin said, 
" Be the powers, Tum, it's a mighty fine chance I'll 
have now of shooting that dirty blackguard out 
of me own place in the peerage." 

The rattling of musketry now became distinct, 
and in a quarter of an hour more we could see the 
flashes and the bayonets, which were lighted up 
by them; but as we entered the yard the firing 
ceased. 
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" Och ! be the powers, it's the divil's own luck/' 
cried Phin. " We are too late : the fun is over." 

" Our Lady be praised, the troops have beaten 
them back !" cried the General. " See ! the scoundrels 
are retreating to the sea ;" and, sure enough, by the 
blaze of one of the buildings that had been set on 
fire we could see a large party of blue -jackets 
scampering helter-skelter down to the sea. 

" Thank God, there has been but little bloodshed," 
said the General as we rode over the ground wherQ the 
hottest fighting had been. " Look to the wounded." 

Torches and lanterns being brought, Phin and 
I accompanied the party who were to pick up the 
dead and wounded. It must have been a sharp 
contest, considering the short time it had lasted ; for 
of killed and wounded on both sides there were some 
twenty-five, the majority of the dead being sailors. 

Naturally enough, Phin and I turned our attention 
chiefly to the latter. 

We had been examining several, of course, to pick 
out the wounded, when one near us, as if choking 
with agony, cried out, " A surgeon ! a surgeon ! For 
God's sake, a surgeon I The villains have riddled me 
through the limgs !" 

" That voice, Phin !" I cried : " don't you remember 
it?" 

" Bedad, I do !" and, examining the features of a 
man near us by the light of the lantern I held in 
my hand, I beheld — 

My Black Beast. 
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Yes, the Lord Balycoran, somewhile George 
Batley, was before me in the agony of death. 

"For Heaven's sake, aid! send for the sur- 
geon,*' I cried. ** It may not yet be too late. Some 
water." 

I lifted his head on my knee, and poured some 
water down his throats For a moment he revived ; 
but, seeing my face by the lantern's glare, he groaned, 
" You here ? Nemesis has indeed followed me." 

Heaven forgive me that at such a solemn moment 
— a moment when a fellow-creature was in his last 
agonies— the spirit of hatred and revenge was upper- 
most in my heart. 

My Lord — George Batley!" I cried, fiercely, 
through life you have been my curse, my bane." 

" Thomas verhall," he replied, his voice becoming 
fkinter at every word, " my death, now so near, will 
be the antidote, and by it I shall make some atone- 
ment ; for, at least, I met it in the endeavour to 
rescue a father from dire misery." 

" Ah !" I said, now deeply pitying him for his 
sufferings, "had you heard of Sir George's death, 
how much bloodshed would have been spared !" 

These words acted upon the dying man like a 
galvanic shook. 

" Dead ! my father dead V he cried, with a start, 
which almost brought him to his feet. " Thank 
Heaven ! then at last I die happy. Agnes ! Thomas 
verhall ! forgive — pardon 1" Uttering these 
words, he died. 
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" Be sure your sin will find you out/' I said, 
musingly. 

" Faitli, it's true, at all evints, in this case," said 
Phin. 

"Yet," I replied, angry at my friend's flippant 
manner, " who shall say in how great a degree this 
miserable man's faults — crimes — are not excusable ? 
for was not his father the chief cause of them all ?" 

" Och !" cried Phin ; " then it's your opinion that 
it's one white you can make out of two blacks, at all 
evints. It's an ill wind that blows no one good," 
he added. " You have lost an enemy, and I have 
foimd a peerage.^' 

" Shame, Phin !" said I. " Is this a moment for 
such levity P" 

"Faith, Tum, I donH know; but it's me own 
opinion that if a man is not a hypocrite, he will 
say what he thinks at all times ; and a deadly enemy 
is not to be converted into a friend simply, bedad, 
because he has been caught in a trap, checkmated — 
that is, met with the very fate he intended for another 
person.^' 

" Perhaps you are right, Phin ; but this is no time 
for argument. The General is moving : let us follow 
him." 

"Quite a romance — quite a romance," said the 
old gentleman as he mounted his horse. 

I have now but little more to tell. Agnes was, of 
course, surprised at her cousin's attack upon the 
convicts, which, of course, was for the purpose of 
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rescuing his father, of whose death he was ignorant, 
and shocked at his sudden death ; nevertheless she 
congratulated Phin upon his accession to the title, 
and, to my friend's delight, was the first to address 
him as " My Lord/' 

"It's a swate sound in me ears after a life's 
expectancy and belafe. But maybe," he added, with 
a long face, " it may not be confirmed by the big- 
wigs at home." 

We remained with the Governor till a ship touched 
the island bound for Pemambuco. In this vessel, 
having taken leave of the Governor and his nephew, 
we sailed. On oifr arrival in that city, Agnes heard 
the sad news of her father's death, and so resolved 
to accompany Phin and I to England. 

Need I tell you that before any length of time 
had elapsed Agnes had changed her name from 
Dervall to Overhall ? I^ay, the dear creature has been 
sitting by my side while penning this narrative. 

By way of an addenda, let me tell you that Phin 
did succeed to the title, and that he is now " My 
Lord Viscount B^lycoran," with a good estate ; and 
that you, my reader, may not think this the pure 
coinage of a fictionist's brain, just turn over the pages 
of Burke's " Romance of the Peerage," and therein 
you will find — at all events, a similar history. 

THE END. 
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By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Paul Gerrardy the Cabin Boy: a Tale of the Wide 
Ocean. 

Marmadttke Merry^ the Midshipman, Profusely 
Illustrated. 

By R. M. Ballantyne. 

Freaks on the Fells ; or^ a Holiday in Scotland. 

The Wild Man of the West 

The Ited Eric; or, the Whalet^s Last Cruise. 



By J. G. Edgar. 
The Boyhood of Great Men, 
Footprints of Famous Men. 
History for Boys, 

By Mrs. Eiloart. 
Ernie Elton at Home and at School, 
Johnny Jordan and his Dog, 



Balderscourt ; or, Holiday Tales, By the Rev. H. C. 
Adams. 

George Stanley ; or. Life in the Woods, 

Hardy and Hunter, By Mrs. Ward. 

The Adventures of Rob Roy, By James Grant. 

Loui^ School Days, By E. J. May. 

Boys at Home, By C. Adams, author of "Edgar 
Clifton," &C. 

The Lamplighter, By Miss Cummins. Large type, 
and well-printed Edition. With Illustrations by John 
Gilbert. 

Robin Hood and his Merry Foresters, Square i6mo, 
clcth, illustrated. 

T^nHnn ; Oeoige BottUodge & SOQB. , 



Price 3s. 6d. each — continued, 

T/ie Island Home; or, the Young Castaways. By T. 
C. Archer. Illustrated. 

Dashwood Priory. By E. J. May. With Illustrations 
by John Gilbert. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. By Mrs. Stowe. With a Preface 
by the Earl of Carlisle, and 12 Illustrations by Gilbert 
and others. Post 8vo. 

Tales of Charlton School. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 

Illustrated by Absolon. 

School-Boy Honour: a Tale of Halminster College. 
By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 



The following have gilt edges : — 

Ancient Cities of the World. By the Rev. T. A. 

Buckley. 

The Little Whaler. By Gerstaecker. 
Frank Wildmatis Adventures by Sea and Land. 
Robinson Crusoe. Complete Edition. 
Sandford and Merton. Revised Edition. 
Evenings at Home. Revised Edition. 

The Swiss Family Robinson. With 16 large Illustra- 
tions by John Gilbert. 



HALF-CSOWN BOOKS, doth, with fall-page ILLUSTBATIONS. 

Rough Diamonds. By John Hollingshead. 
Robert and Frederick. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
The Story of Cervantes. By A. B. Edwards. 
The Life of Lord Dundonald. 
The Quadroon. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 
The War Trail. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 
The Life of the Duke of Marlborough. 

_London : Oeozge BouUedge & Sons. 




Price 2s. 6d. each — continued. 

Gilbert the Adventurer, By Peter Parley. 

The Playground : a Boy's Book of Games. 

Tlie Lucky Penny, and other Tales, By Mrs. S. C. 
Hall. 

Bible History. Genesis to Joshua. 

Heroes of the Workshop, By E. L. Brightwell. 



TWO-SHILLIirQ GIFT-BOOKS, v^tii ILLUST£ATIONS. 

Strongly bound in doth. 

Ernie Elton at School. By Mrs. Eiloart. 

John Hartley, By Charlotte Adams. 

Ernie Elton at Home, By Mrs. Eiloart. 

Try and Trust : a Book for Boys. 

Robirison Crusoe; with Illustrations. Gilt edges. 

Swiss Family Robinson; with 8 Illustrations. Gilt 
edges. 

Evenings at Home; with 8 Illustrations. Gilt edges. 

Sandford and Merton ; with 8 Illustrations. Gilt edges. 

Tlie Indian Boy, By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 

The Cherry-Stones : a Tale of Charlton School. By 
the Rev. H. C. Adams. 

The First of June ; or^ School-Boy Rivalry, By the 
Rev. H. C. Adams. 

Robert and Harold ; or, the Young Marooners. 

Robinson the Younger; or, the New Crusoe, 

Harry and his Homes ; or, the Conquest of Pride* By 
the Author of the "Four Sisters." 

Historical Tales, 

The Great Wonders of the World. 

4 

A Visit to the Zoological Gardens. 
The Richmonds* Tour in Europe. 

___-. London: George Rotitledge k Sons. . , 



.>* 



